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presents  its 


Next  Wednesday't  Chicago  Daily  Newt  will  carry  the  annual  Chrittmaa  Book 
Section  edited  by  Jamea  Gray.  Newa  and  reviewa  of  all  the  late  hooka  will  be  in  it. 
Many  noted  authora  are  writing  expreaaly  for  it.  The  rotter  of  contributort  includet: 


PEARL  BUCK,  Nobel  priu  winner  and  author  of  the 
popular  Pavilion  of  Women,  will  write  on  bookt  in 
the  port  war  world. 

PASTOR  NIEMOELLER,  famout  victim  of  the  Nazia, 
will  ditcutt  the  influence  of  booka  in  re-awakening 
Europe. 

JOSEPH  WARREN  BEACH,  authorof  The  Twentieth 
Century  Novel  and  American  Fiction  1920.1940,  will 
appraiae  the  output  of  new  candidatet  for  permanent 
poaitiont  in  American  lettera. 

VERA  MICHELES  DEAN,  of  the  Foreign  PoUcy  Atto- 
ciation,  will  evaluate  the  year’a  output  of  booka 
dealing  with  foreign  reladont. 

ANGELO  PATRI  will  review  current  literature  for 
Aiithen. 

JAMES  RUSSELL  WIGGINS,  aaaiatant  to  the  publiaher 
of  the  New  York  Timer,  will  write  on  biographiea  of 
the  year. 

PHILLIP  WYLIE  will  outline  opportunitiea  for  new 
authora. 

DR.  H.  C.  UREY,  of  the  Univeraity  of  Chicago,  will 
comment  on  literature  in  the  atomic  age. 


MAX  SHULMAN,  author  of  The  Zebra  Derby,  wUl 
write  on  humoroua  booka  of  the  year. 

ROBERT  J.  CASEY  will  conaider  the  myatery  books 
of  the  year. 

REV.  WALLACE  W.  ROBBINS,  president  of  Mead. 
ville  Seminary,  will  write  on  great  reli^oua  booka. 

ROBERT  M.  HUTCHINS,  ChanceUor  of  the  Uni. 
veraity  of  Chicago,  will  write  on  booka  in  relatioB 
to  the  problem  of  adult  education. 

DEAN  THEODORE  BLEGEN,  of  the  Univenity  of 
Minnesota,  will  arrite  on  regionaliam  in  American 
writing.  Other,  special  ardclea  or  reviews  will  be  con* 
tributed  by: 

JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Ch^ 
cago  Daily  News;  Stewart  Holbrook,  author  of  Lost 
Men  of  American  History;  Eric  Bendy,  author  of  The 
Playwright  As  Thinkers;  Russel  Janney,  author  of  The 
Miracle  of  the  Bella;  Inglis  Fletcher,  author  of  Toil 
of  the  Brave;  and  membera  of  the  Daily  Newa  staff, 
including  C.  J.  BuUiet,  Sydney  J.  Harris,  Alice  Bennett 
and  others. 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


John  S.  Knight,  Publisher 


A  review  of  this  dramatic  section  will  illustrate,  once  more,  how  intensively  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
is  maintaining  and  carrying  forward  the  time  honored  literary  traditions  which  have  so  greatly  en¬ 
riched  the  reputation  of  this  newspaper  with  readers  everywhere. 


7W/^/^  NEWYOlfK 

★  In  1946  a  racord  7  million  con  will  havo  aouod  tho  beautiful  Bronx- 
WhilMtono  bridgo  (4th  longest  suspension  bridge  in  the  world).  Tolb 
will  total  $2,1 00,000.  Functional  and  simple  in  design,  this  $1 8,000,000 
span  aaoss  Long  Island  Sound  was  completed  in  1939,  just  in  time  for 
World's  Fair  traffic.  Its  caissons  sink  170  feet  below  water  level; 
IS,000  miles  of  wire  hold  up  the  12,000  tons  of  steel  in  its  deck. 
Today  its  4  lanes  are  being  converted  to  6  lanes  at  a  cost  of  $1 ,400,000. 


VOBB 


,,,  SEU.NC  ^yoRK 

demands  dominant  f 


-  \ 


Bob  CONSIDBSS  «tatted  iiis  career  as  m  sports 
writer.  He  qitickty  reached  the  top  as  one  of  the 
nation’s  greatest  authorities. 

Today  as  an  author,  magazine  writer,  sports 
authority,  foreign  oortespondent,  biogeapker,  he  is 
known  by  millions  around  the  world.  From  red* 
carpeted  diplomatic  halls  to  dank,  dl-fighted  dressmg 
rooms  in  prize-fight  arenas,  Considine  is  recognized 
as  tops  in  his  profession. 

Now  this  widely-traveled  reporter  wall  write  a 
daily  human  interest  column  for  Intematienal  News 
Service,  starring  Monday,  December  2. 

Considine’s  new  *K)nthe  lancl”  column  will  cover 
the  broadest  possible  range  of  hiunan  events,  nkws 
behind  the  hea<flines,  personalities  and  occasionatty 
sports. 

"On  the  Line”  will  be  a  down-to-earth  human 
interest  column  for  every  mender  of  the  typical 
American  f anuiy.  There  will  be 
no  pontificating  on  global  af¬ 
fairs.  But  in  fus  own  mimkable, 
vigorous  style,  Considine  will 
make  life  more  interesting  ior 
your  readers  in  "On  die  L^e,” 
six  days  a  week  on  the  Interna 
rional  News  Service  night  trire 


I  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 


PHOTOGRAPHERS- 

Select  your  best  1946  pictures  for  inclusion  in 
Editor  Publisher  8th  Annual 

News  Picture  Contest 

THBEE  CASH  PHIZES  will  b«  awarded  by  EIMTOR  &  PUBLISHER  lor  the  best  news  photographs 
made  by  newspaper  or  news  service  employes,  ond  published  in  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  during  the 
calendar  year  1946.  Entries  will  be  received  at  the  address  given  below  until  Jonuary  31,  1947. 


PRIZE  AWARDS 
WILL  RE: 


FIRST  PRIZE. 

$150 

SECOND  PRIZE, 

$75 

THIRD  PRIZE, 

$50 


Certificates  of  award  will  also 
be  made  to  newspapers  or  news 
services  employing  the  winning 
photograidiers. 


CONDITIONS  OF  THE  CONTEST 

1.  Pictures  taken  by  photographers  employed  by  a  newspaper,  a  syndicate, 
a  news  service,  or  by  an  accredit^  free  lance  in  the  U.  S.  and  its 
possessions,  in  Canada  or  in  Mexico,  are  eligible.  No  stills  from  news¬ 
reels  are  eligible. 

2.  There  is  no  limit  on  number  of  pictures  which  may  be  submitted  by  an 
individual.  Pictures  must  have  been  published  in  a  newspaper  during 
the  CALENDAR  YEAR  OF  1946.  Attach  as  proof  of  publication  a 
clipping  or  tear  sheet  bearing  date  line,  or  a  statement  from  your 
editor  or  chief  of  photo  staff  verifying  publication.  A  descri^ve 
caption  on  the  back  of  each  picture  should  tell  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  made,  and  with  what  make  of  camera;  also  the  type  of 
film  and  bulb  employed,  shutter  speed  and  lens  stop.  Publication  of 
a  picmre  in  a  magazine  or  other  periodical  does  not  qualify  it  for 
this  contest. 

3.  All  photos  will  be  judged  in  one  class:  SPOT  NEWS  PHOTOS.  Since 
the  judges  consider  the  photographer’s  ingenuity  in  obtaining  an  unusual 
news  picture  of  local  as  well  as  national  importance,  cameramen  in 
small  communities  bave  an  equal  opportunity  with  the  photographers  of 
large  cities  to  win  recognition. 

4.  Pictures  must  be  submitted  in  8x10  size.  Prints  must  be  glossy  and 
should  be  mounted  on  board  (size  of  mounting  is  not  to  excera  16x20) 
to  protect  the  print  and  show  it  effectively  to  the  judges.  A  flexible 
non-curling  board  is  best  for  exhibition  purposes.  Eadi  picture  must 
carry  a  title  written  or  lettered  under  it.  No  names  or  other  identi¬ 
fication  should  appear  on  die  front  of  the  picture. 

5.  Pictures  will  not  be  returned  unless  requested  at  time  of  £ntry.  All 
copyrights  will  be  carefully  respected  in  reproduction  for  news  purposes 
in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

(TO  PHOTO  DEPARTMENT  HEADS:  Please 
post  these  rules  conspicuottsly  for  yottr  staff.) 

News  Picture  Contest 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  TIMES  TOWER  NEW  YORK  18,  N.  Y. 
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A  iS  V/r\  <i  V  ^ 


The  Greatest  Regular  Carrier 

(Ate  RICOONIZIO) 

Nome  Delivered  Circulation 

In  the  History  of  Tho  DETROIT  TIMES 


Over  250,000  families  in  the  Detroit  Retail 
Trading  Area  have  the  DETROIT  TIMES 
delivered  to  their  homes  every  day  of  the 
week  ...  a  true  cross-section  of  the  Detroit 
Retail  Market  that  extends  from  mansions 
to  two-room  flats! 


No  advertising  coverage 
of  the  Detroit  Market  can 
be  complete  without  the 
400,000  family  circulation 
of  The  DETROIT  TIMES. 


A  GOOD  NEWSPAPEK  .  .  . 
FASHIONED  FOP  THE  FAMILY 


tudes  of  their  &vonte  characters  as  regu> 
larly  as  they  eat  and  sleep. 

NO  OTHER  form  of  entertainment 
attracts  such  loyalty  from  its  followers  as  the 
comics  sections  of  the  nation's  leading  Sunday 
newspapers. 

And  advertisers  wise  enough  to  recognize 
the  tremendous  importance  of  such  loyalty, 
divert  it  to  their  products — on  the  pages  of 
the  Sunday  Comics  Sections  of 
Metropolitan  Gioup.  These  sec' 
tions  sell  as  they  entertain — like 
<tny  good  salesman!  ^ 

INCREASING  USE  of  Metro  jK 

Group  Comics  by  the  nation's  lead' 
ing  advertisers  attests  to  the  as' 
toundingsalespowerofthismedium. 

Have  you  heard  the  Metro 
Group  Comics  story  lately? 


AT  THE  MOMENT  he  hasn't  a  worry  in 
the  world.  He's  completely  relaxed.  And  he's 
reading  the  comics. 

The  comics. 

So  why  isn't  he  laughing?  Well,  any  dev' 
otec  erf  America's  favorite  form  of  enter- 
tainment  can  tell  you. 

You  see,  the  comics  aren't  necessarily 
funny.  They  were  at  one  time.  They  were 
a  sort  of  vauckville  in  print.  But  just  as  vau¬ 
deville  graduated  into  something  bigger  and 
better,  so  did  purely  funny  comics.  Just  take 
a  look  at  them  and  see. 

Today's  comics  are  entertaining  fiction 
in  picture  form — running  the  gamut  of  emo¬ 
tions.  That's  why  more  people  than  ever 
before  not  only  read  the  comics — but  follow 
the  adventures  and  heartbreaks  and  vicissi¬ 


every  Syndicate  supplies  these  great  indepen¬ 
dently  edited  sections. 

4.  A  national  sales  medium  affording  the  most 
extensive  and  intensive  coverage  available  in  any 
medium. 

5,  A  highly  ffezible  and  economical  medium — 
allowing  you  to  choose  your  most  productive 
markets,  change  copy,  dealer  listings,  insertion 
dates. 


1  •  A  truly  national  network  of  independently 
edited  color  comics  sections  appearing  in  48  of 
the  nation’s  strongest  Sunday  newspapers. 

2.  Read  faithfully  by  upwards  of  80%  of  the 
adults  in  the  18,000,000  families  who  buy  them 
— more  than  l/s  of  the  families  in  the  country! 
The  vase  teen-ager  readership  is  a  plus. 

3.  The  largest  assembled  audiences  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  most  popular  features.  Not  Just  one,  but 


UlTIMME  SUN 
NSTONMOU 
OHCAtO  niNNE 
aEVHAND  rUIN  KAIB 
DEnOITNEWS 
NEW  rOU  NEWS 
PNIlAUEiniU  INQNIIEI 
nUSMMH  NESS 
SI.  lOUB  tUMHEMOCUI 


WASNINCION  STU 
lES  NHNES  KRSIEI 
mWAURE  JOUINAl 
MINNEtrOUS  lUNNE 
n.  rMx  noNEa  ness 
orrioNAis 

AIUNTA  JOUINAl 
lOSIONNEIAU 


lUFFAlO  COUIIB-EXKESS 
tuAiiom  Msaia 

CNKACO  SIN 
CINaNNATI  ENOUIIB 
COUIMMIS  MSPAICH 
OAUAS  NEWS 
DEBOn  REE  HESS 
NOUSrON  OMONiaE 


INDUNAEOIIS  STAI 
NEW  OILEANS  IlMES-nCAYUNE 
NEW  TMI  HBAIO  BIIONE 
OMANA  WOnO-NBAU 
noWDENa  JOUINAl 
lOCHESTB  OEMOBAT  A  CNIONICIE 
SAN  ANTONIO  BNESS 
SniNORBO  UNION  (  IBUIUUN 


n.  louB  posimisrAToi 
SmeUSE  rOST-STANOAIO 
WASHINCTON  rOST 
Mcroo  PACIFIC 
RESNO  lEE 

lONG  lEACH  RESS-TBEUAM 
lOS  ANCBES  TIMES 
OAIUND  TIIIUNE 
MECON  JOUINAl 


SACIAMENTO  lEE 
SAIT  lAlE  CITY  RIIUIE 
SAN  DIE60  UNION 
SAN  RANEISCO  OHONIOE 
SEATTU  TIMES 
SraiANE  sfoiesman  ibieo 
TACOMA  NEWS  TIIIUNE  '' 
niOENIX  AltZONA  IBUBK 
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The  New  York  Times  is  a 
“newspaper  editor's  newspaper” 


Thirty-nine  out  of  every  100  daily  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  all  over  the  country  read  the  weekday  editions 
of  The  New  York  Times. 

Forty-four  out  of  every  100  daily  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  all  over  the  country  read  the  Sunday  editions 
of  The  New  York  Times. 

The  New  York  Times  is  their  preferred  newspaper, 
the  newspaper  they  want  most,  by  a  margin  of  five 
to  one. 

This  information  was  recently  revealed  in  an  im¬ 
partial  survey  made  among  1,583  editors  of  daily 
newspapers  in  the  United  States. 

Because  they  are  experts  themselves,  the  judgment 
of  editors  is  significant  in  the  choice  of  a  news¬ 
paper.  They  read  and  prefer  The  New  York  Times 
for  its  presentation  of  the  news— complete,  de¬ 
pendable  and  impartial. 


@l)je  ^oxk  Simejs 

“ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT’’ 


ITO 


U 


H  I R  for  Novoakor  30. 
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ISSUED  EVEHY  SATUBDAT  FOOMDED  IN  IIM 


World  Newsprint  Pool 
Suggested  As  UN  Topic 


Gen.  Romulo  Proposes  Discussion 
At  Intemotioncd  Press  Parley 
By  William  Reed 


Bomulo 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  system 

for  the  allocation  of  newsprint 
has  been  suggested  for  the 
agenda  of  the 
pr(q;>osed  world 
press  conference 
by  Brig.  Gen. 

Carlos  P.  Rom 
ulo,  Philippine 
delegate  to  the 
UnlM  Nations 
General  Assem¬ 
bly. 

Agreeing  that 
this  problem 
pointed  directly 
to  publishers  in 
America  and 
those  of  one  or 
two  other  countries  compara¬ 
tively  rich  in  newsprint,  the 
I%ilippine  soldier,  diplomat  and 
PuUteer  prize  winner  admitted 
he  dl^’t  know  how  it  could 
be  solved. 

"But  it  is  something  that 
sorely  needs  to  be  discussed  in 
any  international  meeting  of 
professional  newspapermen,"  he 
told  Editor  &  Pubusher  this 
week.  "It  is  something  that 
reaches  to  the  heart  of  freedom 
of  the  press  in  almost  every 
country  in  the  world.” 

Study  of  Mills  Also 

The  press  conference  should 
direct  Its  newsprint  study  not 
only  toward  alleviating  the  im¬ 
mediate  scarcities,  Gen.  Romulo 
explained.  Long-term  plans  for 
the  establishment  of  new  mills 
in  areas  throughout  the  world 
should  also  be  considered. 

The  General  said  he  had  not 
approached  American  publish¬ 
ers  yet  with  the  idea,  but  he 
expressed  guarded  optimism 
that  it  would  receive  sympa¬ 
thetic  attention. 

“Any  world  plan  requires  in¬ 
dividual  nations  to  make  sacri¬ 
fices,”  he  declared.  "We  showed 
that  we  were  willing  to  compro¬ 
mise  our  own  interests  at  Bret- 
ton  Woods  when  we  signed  away 
part  of  our  national  sovereignty 
to  solve  the  international  prob¬ 
lem  of  war.  At  the  world  press 
conference  we  will  be  seeking 
an  international,  rather  than  a 
national,  solution  to  press  diffi¬ 
culties.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
make  sacrifices  there,  too." 

Newsprint  allocation  would  be 
only  one  of  many  subjects  on 
the  agenda  of  the  conference. 


Gen,  Romulo  said.  In  bis  opin¬ 
ion,  equipment,  personnel,  world 
fre^om  of  information,  and  an 
international  code  of  ethics 
should  also  be  studied. 

The  General  views  the  world 
press  meeting  as  a  sounding 
board  for  professional  journal¬ 
ists.  Through  their  discussions, 
he  believes  such  groups  as  UN’s 
Subcommission  on  Freedom  of 
Information  and  of  the  Press 
and  the  United  Nations  Educa¬ 
tional,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  can  obtain  much 
of  the  data  needed  for  the  for¬ 
mulation  of  a  world  program 
for  free  information. 

Asks  Wnde  Representation 

The  Philippine  diplomat’s  con¬ 
tention  is  that  any  world  pro¬ 
gram  must  be  basM  on  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  professional  journalists. 
And  if  his  plan  for  the  press 
conference  is  carried  out,  all 
ranks  of  professional  journalists 
will  be  present — ^publishers,  edi¬ 
tors  and  working  newspaper¬ 
men. 

Gen.  Bomulo  believes,  too, 
that  the  exchanges  of  views  be¬ 
tween  professional  newsmen 
from  all  member  nations  of  UN 
will  lend  to  a  common  under¬ 
standing  of  what  constitutes  a 
free  press. 

"We  have  in  the  world  today 
two  kinds  of  a  press,  both  of 
which  claim  they  are  free,”  he 
explained.  “They  are  the  demo¬ 
cratic  press  and  the  state-con¬ 
trolled  press.  If  we  can  bring 
out  into  the  open  a  debate  be¬ 
tween  journalists  representing 
both  types,  we  can  allow  the 
world  to  judge  which  is  more 
free.” 

Problem  oi  a  Cods 

Gen.  Romulo  is  confident  that 
the  journalists  can  reach  an 
agreement  on  an  international 
code  of  ethics,  but  he  questions 
the  desirability  of  enforcing  such 
a  code  through  government  de¬ 
cree  or  through  the  journalists 
themselves. 

"Punishing  newspapermen  for 
violations  implies  a  tribunal  and 
the  establishment  of  certain  ju¬ 
dicial  patterns,  as  yet  un¬ 
explored,  to  deal  with  the  ac- 
cu^,”  he  said.  “I  envision  a 
world  press  organization  which 
is  wholly  voluntary,  and  in  a 
voluntary  group  the  only  au¬ 


thority  rests  with  the  individ¬ 
ual’s  conscience.  Once  a  code 
is  established,  public  opinion 
will  aid  tremendously  in  en¬ 
forcing  it.” 

Proud  of  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
key  he  dangles  at  his  vest,  Gen. 
Romulo  is  a  former  editor  of  the 
Manila  Tribune,  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Tribune  Vanpuardia 
Taliba,  and  publisher  of  the 
Debate  and  Mabuhop,  foreign 
language  newspapers,  and  the 
Manila  Herald  and  Mall.  In 
1942  he  won  Uie  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  distinguished  correspondence 
for  a  series  of  articles  on  a  trip 
through  the  Far  East.  But  when 
tbe  awards  were  announced  in 
New  York.  Romulo  was  in  the 
foxholes  of  Bataan  serving  with 
General  MecArthur. 

Gen.  Romulo’s  proposal  for 
the  world  conference  was  passed 
in  committee  last  week  after 
much  discussion  led  to  unani¬ 
mous  agreement. 

The  original  resolution  asked 
sole^  for  a  conference  of  the 
press,  but  it  was  altered  later 
to  include  all  media  of  informa¬ 
tion  at  the  suggestions  of  the 
British  and  American  represen¬ 
tatives. 

Variety  oi  maws 

Most  of  the  statements  made 
by  members  of  the  committee 
were  favorable  toward  the  gen¬ 
eral  plan.  Only  the  representa¬ 
tives  from  India  and  Greece  ex¬ 
pressed  doubts  on  its  wisdom. 

S.  Pesmazoglu,  Greece,  said 
freedom  was  an  absolute  con¬ 
ception  not  suitable  for  discus¬ 
sion.  “What  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  should  do,”  he  went  on, 
"is  to  urge  member  nations  to 
encourage  the  suspension  of  all 
restrictive  measures.” 

Frank  Anthony,  India,  thought 
the  correct  procedure  would  be 
for  each  member  government  to 
ascertain  the  views  of  the  press 
of  its  own  country  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Philippine  resolu- 
Uwi  and  if  necessary  to  attach 
press  experts  to  its  General  As¬ 
sembly  delegation,  so  the  matter 
could  be  discussed  at  the  next 
session. 

’The  problem  of  preventing  the 
dissemination  of  misleading  in¬ 
formation  was  a  favorite  topic 
here  as  in  other  UN  discussions 
on  the  world  press. 

David  Wilson  of  New  Zealand. 
Ernesto  Sanjinez,  Bolivia,  and 
Enrique  Corominas,  Argentina, 
all  expressed  concern  over  per¬ 
versions  of  the  news.  Mr.  San¬ 
jinez  pointed  out  that  freedom 
of  the  press  may  be  obstructed 
not  only  by  direct  action  but  by 
political  trends  in  the  country. 


Press  Excluded 
At  Vote  Recount 

Tr-t,  O. — City  Editor  Maurice 
Schapiro  of  Troy  Doily  Neies 
is  seeking  an  amendmant  to 
state  law  to  permit  newamcn  to 
attend  electl<»  roeounts.  ^ 
porters  were  boned  recently  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  who 
quoted  the  law  as  specifying 
that  only  candidate  their 
counsel  and  political  party  re^ 
resentatives  "shall  be  permitted 
to  witness  the  recount 

Fedor  Gusev,  tiie  Soviet  dele¬ 
gate  wanted  tte  confermice  to 
limit  itself  to  the  promotion  of 
UN  aims,  namely  international 
cooperation  for  mutual  under¬ 
standing  conducive  to  peace  and 
security.  “The  main  task  of  the 
conference,”  be  said,  "should  ^ 
to  discuss  how  the  press  could 
contribute  to  facilitate  the  tasks 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Mrs.  Amanda  Labarca  of  Chile 
asked  that  the  conference  con¬ 
sider  the  prevention  of  discrimi¬ 
nation  in  the  news  services 
against  any  given  cevmtry  or 
section  of  tiie  world.  „  . 

FI.  Lt  Frank  Beswlck,  United 
Kingdom,  put  forward  the  fol¬ 
lowing  tentative  list  of  Hems  for 
the  conference: 

S  Points  Prapeead 

1.  Promotion  of  widest  and 
freest  exchange  of  news  with¬ 
out  censorship  of  incoming  or 
outgoing  news  in  time  of  peace. 

2  Extension  of  travel  facilities 
and  freedom  of  activities  to  aU 
bona  fide  correspondents. 

3.  Extension  of  freest  and 
widest  possibilities  of  news  dis¬ 
tribution  to  bona  fide  news  serv¬ 
ices,  without  discrimination. 

4  ^tension  of  communica¬ 
tions  facilities  to  correspond¬ 
ents. 

5.  Establiriiment  of  a  code  of 
conduct  for  journalists,  in  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  work  alr^y 
done  by  the  International  Trib¬ 
une  of  Honor  for  Journalists, 
set  up  at  The  Hague  in  1930. 

The  delegates  continually  em¬ 
phasized  that  unless  freedom  of 
information  throughout  the 
world  were  guaranteed  and  p^ 
tected  by  UN,  the  work  of  UN 
itself  might  fail. 

The  purpose  for  the  confer¬ 
ence  as  stated  in  tiie  Philippine 
resolution  and  passed  by  the 
committee  is  exactly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Subcommission  on 
Freedom  of  Infonnation  and  of 
the  Press — to  Inquire  into  “what 
rights,  obligations  and  practices 
.  .  .  should  be  included  in  the 
concept . . .  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion.” 

Passed  by  the  committee,  47-0, 
the  resolution  will  go  before 
the  General  Assembly  for  final 
action  at  the  next  plenary 
meeting. 
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Stern  Insists  Guild 


Must  Begin 

By  Chorles  W.  Duke 

PHILADELPHIA  — J.  David 

Stern,  publisher  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  and  Camden 
(N.  J.)  Courier-Poet,  threw  a 
bombshell  into  ^ild  ranks  this 
week  as  the  strike  against  his 
papers  entered  its  fourth  week 
by  declaring  any  further  ne¬ 
gotiations  would'  have  to  be  on 
the  basis  of  a  new  contract 
"without  commitments  on  either 
side;” 

His  ultimatum  placed  the  dis¬ 
pute  on  a  begin-all-over  basis, 
without  regard  for  wage  and 
other  concessions  he  offered  at 
the  time  the  strike  was  initiated, 
Nov.  7. 

The  Stern  decree,  which  guild 
spokesmen  term  “an  amazing 
proposal”  that  left  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  "breathless  with 
shock,”  came  in  the  course  of  a 
parley  Monday  in  the  private 
offices  of  Mayor  George  E. 
Brunner,  of  Camden. 

This  joint  conference  was 
called  at  the  request  of  Milton 
Murray,  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild,  after  a 
truce  had  been  agreed  upon  by 
CIO  officials  and  the  Canvden 
police  department.  The  truce 
followed  several  days  of  wild 
disorder  on  the  Camden  front. 
Mass  picketing,  in  which  as 
many  as  5.000  laborers  from 
Camden  industrial  plants  par¬ 
ticipated.  resulted  in  injuries 
and  wholesale  arrests  of  pickets. 
In  vain  Mayor  Bnmner  called 
upon  the  offices  of  Governor 
Walter  E.  Edge  in  Trenton  to 
send  in  the  New  Jersey  State 
Police. 

Present  for  management  at  the 
conference  were  Mr.  Stern;  his 
son,  David  (Tommy)  Stem  M, 
of  the  Camden  papers;  Gilbert 
J.  Kraus,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  counsel;  David  S.  Loeb,  Rec¬ 
ord  business  manager;  Harry  T. 
Saylor,  Record  editor,  and  Frank 
Ryan,  editor  of  the  Courier- 
Post.  The  guild  contingent  was 
headed  by  Andrew  Khinoy,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Philadelphia-Cam- 
den  affiliate,  and  accompani^ 
by  Michael  S.  Harris,  president 
of  the  Industrial  Union  Council 
of  Philadelphia  (CIO)  and  di- 
rector  of  District  No.  7,  United 
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All  Over 


Steelworkers  of  America,  CIO. 

The  conference  lasted  little 
more  than  an  hour.  Later  Mr. 
Stern  issued  the  following  for¬ 
mal  statement: 

"I  attended  this  meeting  to¬ 
day  with  my  associates  at  the 
request  of  Milton  Murray,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild.  We  were  prepared 
to  start  negotiations  for  a  new 
contract. 

"Both  the  guild  and  manage¬ 
ment  agreed  at  the  meeting  that 
there  is  no  contract  in  effect, 
but  we  disagree  on  the  starting 
point  of  negotiations. 

"The  guild  states  that  nego¬ 
tiations  shouid  start  with  our 
former  contract,  together  with 
any  offers  made  by  us  before 
the  guiid  called  the  strike. 

"We  do  not  agree  with  any 
such  basis  for  negotiations.  The 
guild,  even  before  the  original 
negotiations  began  last  Septem¬ 
ber,  made  it  abundantly  clear, 
by  a  ‘no-contract,  no-work’  reso¬ 
lution.  that  there  wouid  be  no 
contract  in  existence  when  our 
former  contract  expired.  They 
substantiated  that  position  when 
they  went  on  strike  two  and  one- 
half  weeks  ago. 

"We  had  no  aitemative  than 
to  accept  that  position. 

“We  do  not  question  that  the 
guild  Is  still  the  bargaining 
agent  for  our  employes  now  on 
strike.  We  are  therefore  pre¬ 
pared  to  negotiate  a  new  con¬ 
tract  with  the  guild,  starting 
without  commitments  on  either 
side.” 

The  guild  countered: 

“J.  David  Stern  and  his  execu¬ 
tives  walked  out  of  the  negotiat¬ 
ing  meeting.  The  guild  told 
management  it  would  bargain 
and  compromise  on  the  basis  of 
the  issues  in  dispute.  .  .  . 

"Stern  has  now  taken  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  his  proposal  is 
much  worse  than  what  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer  has  offered.” 

The  latter  had  reference  to 
the  fact  that  Inouirer  proposals 
for  settlement  of  their  current 
dispute  with  the  guild  are  said 
to  be  better  than  the  Record’s 
last  offer,  with  respect  to  retro¬ 
active  clauses  and  other  details. 
’The  Inquirer  unit  voted  a  work 
stoppage  last  Seot.  29  to  be¬ 
come  effective  when  their  con¬ 
tract  expired  Oct.  3,  but  have 
stayed  on  the  job. 

On  the  day  when  more  than 
5.000  CIO  unionists  went  into 
mass  picket  formation  at  the 
Courier-Post  plant,  management 
was  unable  to  make  deliveries 
for  one  24-hour  period.  A  heli¬ 
copter  was  summoned  from  a 
nearby  airport  in  the  hope  news¬ 
papers  could  be  taken  out  of 
the  plant  by  the  sky  route. 
Papers  were  carried  to  the  roof, 
but  the  plan  had  to  be  aban¬ 
doned  when  the  pilot  of  the 
helicopter  found  too  many  inter¬ 
vening  wires,  together  with  the 
possibility  of  a  slip  landing  on 
the  massed  pickets. 

Eight  hours  of  continuous  day¬ 


light  disorder  ensued.  Again 
and  again  pickets  clashed  with 
police.  Guild  leaders  withdrew 
their  own  pickets  from  the 
melee.  At  the  height  of  the  out¬ 
break,  Camden  County  Sheriff 
Robert  M.  Moir  read  the  Riot 
Act  to  the  mob,  and  he  was 
greeted  with  "boos.” 

Finally,  after  a  meeting  Nov. 
23  in  Mayor  Brunner’s  offices, 
police  agreed  to  withdraw  all 
but  a  token  force  from  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  the  Courier-Post  build¬ 
ing,  and  CIO  officials  agreed  to 
m&e  no  move  to  stop  deliveries 
of  newspapers. 

On  the  Philadelphia  front, 
there  has  been  only  peaceful 
picketing  since  the  strike 
started. 

Guild  efforts  to  incite  boy¬ 
cotts  on  the  part  of  contributors 
to  Record  feature  pages  continue 
unavailing.  One  of  the  mast 
notable  examples  is  the  case  of 
Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling,  pastor  of 
Baptist  Temple  and  editor  of 
the  Christian  Herald.  He  writes 
a  daily  feature  for  the  Record 
published  on  its  editorial  page 
under  the  heading  “Americans 
All.” 

Dr.  Poling  got  a  letter  from 
the  guild  asking  him  to  withhold 
his  contributions.  His  answer, 
which  the  Record  published, 
said: 

“Without  exception,  those  with 
whom  I  have  talked  state  that 
Publisher  Stern  has  been  an 
unfailing  friend  not  only  of 
labor  but  of  unionism;  that  he 
has  been  a  pioneer  in  securing 
favorable  working  conditions, 
increasing  pay  for  men  and 
women,  and  that  the  Record  has 
been  and  is  outstanding  in  its 
labor  policies  and  practices. 

“Without  questioning  your 
sincerity  or  the  guild’s  legal 
right  to  strike,  there  are  moral 
implications  here  that  leave  me 
with  a  troubled  mind.  I  can 
only  conclude  that  this  strike  is 
a  sad  mistake  for  all  concerned. 

“I  believe  that  in  its  final  ef¬ 
fects  it  will  be  remembered  as 
a  strike  against  union  labor — 
and  my  belief  is  .shared  by  many 
union  men  in  Philadelphia.” 

Failing  to  stop  syndicated  and 
other  contributions  to  news  and 
feature  columns  of  their  struck 
papers,  guildsmen  claim  to  be 
having  considerable  success  in 
picketing  newsstands,  particul¬ 
arly  on  Saturday  nights,  to  pre¬ 
vent  sales  of  the  multi-featured 
Sunday  Record.  Shifts  are  sta¬ 
tioned  at  key  spots  throughout 
the  city  between  the  hours  of 
6  and  11  p.m.,  making  personal 
appeals  to  readers  not  to  buy 
the  strike-bound  papers. 

Striking  newspapermen  have 
been  informed  by  their  guild 
leaders  they  will  be  eligible 
Dec.  2  for  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  “as  soon  as  the  four- 
week  disqualification  period  for 
industrial  disputes  is  passed.” 

Strike  ben^ts  payments  are 
increasing.  Durmg  the  first 
week  of  the  strike,  the  total 
amounts  disbursed  amounted  to 
$5,989.50.  By  the  end  of  the 
second  week,  benefits  distributed 
among  strikers  had  increased  to 
more  than  $7,600.  Records  now 
indicate  a  total  of  183  strikers 
from  the  Record  and  98  from  the 
Camden  plant. 

Many  strikers  are  holding  off 
as  long  as  possible  collecting 
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strike  benefits.  Included  in  this 
number  are  photographers  who 
have,  if  desired,  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  borrow  from  their  own 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Cameramen,  before  the 
strike,  were  getting  on  an  aver¬ 
age  o:  $71  plus  a  $10  allowance 
for  cars.  In  addition  to  a  $S 
weekly  benefit  from  guild  funds, 
they  can  now  borrow  up  to  $25 
we^Iy  for  a  four  weeks’  period. 
After  that  time,  loans  are  grant¬ 
ed  only  to  extremely  needy 
cases.  AH  loans  eventually  have 
to  be  repaid. 

Executive  staffs  of  the  struck 
papers  continued  to  get  out  all 
regular  editions  both  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Camden  as  the 
strike  verged  toward  the  end 
of  its  first  month. 

a 

Chicago  Sun 
Gives  15%  Rise 
In  Guild  Pact 

Chicago — A  general  wage  in¬ 
crease  of  15%,  with  a  floor  of 
$5  and  ceiling  of  $15  is  part  of 
a  new  one-year  contract  agreed 
upon  by  the  Chicago  Sun  and 
the  local  guild  for  Sun  editorial 
department  employes. 

Under  the  new  contract,  the 
general  reporter  classification  is 
increased  from  $65  after  three 
years,  to  $85  after  four  years’ 
experience.  ’The  guild,  in  an 
effort  to  approach  more  near¬ 
ly  the  ANG’s  $100  weekly  wage 
goal,  had  agreed  to  add  one  year 
to  the  present  Chicago  standard 
of  three  years  of  apprenticeship. 

In  the  top  editorial  classifica¬ 
tion,  including  several  editors, 
assistant  editors,  columnists, 
cartoonists  and  critics.  Sun  em¬ 
ployes  will  get  $110  a  week  min¬ 
imum.  ’The  guild  had  sought 
$120.  ’The  former  minimum  was 
$85. 

In  the  second  and  third  clas¬ 
sification,  the  contract  provides 
for  top  minimums  of  $95  a  week, 
including  rewritemen,  copy- 
readers,  special  wiriters,  etc., 
compared  to  $75  in  the  former 
contract. 

Other  clauses  provide  for  a 
modified  guild  shop,  compul¬ 
sory  checkoff  of  “all  monies  due 
the  guild,”  three  weeks’  vaca¬ 
tion  after  15  months  employ¬ 
ment,  an  extra  half-day’s  pay 
for  each  holiday  worked;  $1  a 
night  expense  allowance  for 
those  working  one  hour  or  more 
after  midnight. 

’The  contract  is  retroactive  to 
Nov.  1. 


Hits  Senate  Secrecy 

Washington  —  Senator  Wi¬ 
liam  F.  Knowland  oi  Califor¬ 
nia,  who  is  the  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune,  has  started  a  move¬ 
ment  to  lift  the  "iron  curtoin" 
from  Senate  committee  delibe¬ 
rations.  He  will  insist  he  said, 
that  committees  cease  holding 
executive  sessioiu  and  that  all 
committee  votes  be  spread  on 
the  record. 
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SDX  Speakers  Decry 
Press  Barriers  Abroad 


CHICAGO — Free  flow  of  infor¬ 
mation  proved  to  be  the  domi¬ 
nant  theme  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi's 

first  convention  _ 

since  the  war, 
with  the  profes¬ 
sional  journalis¬ 
tic  fraternity 
taking  steps 
here  last  week¬ 
end  to  help 
meet  the  prob¬ 
lem  through  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a 
c  o  m  m  i  ttee  to 
work  with  ex¬ 
isting  groups. 

Climaxing  the 
27th  annual 

meetiiM  attended  by  200,  Sey¬ 
mour  Berkson,  general  manager 
of  International  News  Service; 
Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Pott,  and  Prof.  Quincy  Wright, 
international  expert  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  resolved  that 
question  on  the  University  of 
Chicago  Round-table  broadcast. 


Hecdy 


Berkson  had  pointed  out  that 
American  news  services,  which 
never  In  their  history  have  lost 
their  objective  handling  of  the 
news,  were  today  serving  more 
foreign  clients  than  they  were 
domestic,  but  there  were  more 
barriers  to  the  free  flow  of  in¬ 
formation  than  prior  to  the  war. 


'Half  Flree.  Half  Slave' 


“There  is  ample  opportunity 
to  start  right  in  the  United 
Nations,”  Berkson  pointed  out, 
"where  29  of  the  54  member 
nations  do  not  permit  a  free 
press  as  we  understand  it  here 
in  the  United  States.  The  la¬ 
bors  of  the  representatives  to 
the  United  Nations  will  end  in 
bitter  disillusion.  For  how  can 
we  have  one  world  if  half  the 
world  is  free  and  the  other  half 
are  slaves?" 


“Peace  can  only  come  from 
freedom,”  Hoyt  declared.  “Our 
problem  is  not  economic  but  po¬ 
litical.  The  lack  of  information 
is  the  greatest  threat  to  the 
United  Nations  today.  It  is  true 
that  many  nations  lack  adequate 
facilities  —  radio  receiving  sets, 
newsprint — but  the  real  barriers 
are  censorship,  false  r^orting 
and  selection  of  news.  Russia 
permits  all  news  to  come  into 
the  country  but  nothing  can 
come  out.” 

The  executive  council  of  SDC 
directed  President  George  W. 
Healy,  Jr.,  managing  editor  of 
the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Pieayune,  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  will  seek  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  efforts  of  existing 
committees  of  other  journalistic 
organizations. 

In  a  few  remarks  at  the  Sat¬ 
urday  breakfast  given  by  the 
Associated  Press,  Kent  Cooper, 
executive  director,  said: 

“When  we  speak  of  freedom 
of  the  press,  we  talk  of  a  right 
of  the  people,  not  a  privilege  of 
journalism.  If  we  can  bring  the 
public  to  realize  the  stewardship 


and  trusteeship  of  writing  for 
the  public,  we  will  have  let  the 
public  know  that  the  freedom  of 
the  press  Is  their  right,  and  not 
ours. 

"The  world  will  get  interna¬ 
tionally  acquainted  through  the 
medium  that  is  really  the  basis 
of  all  liberties,  the  press.  It  will 
mean  a  far  more  happy  and 
peaceful  world.” 

Panel  on  Local  News 

Representatives  of  the  city 
desks  of  the  five  Chicago  papers 
conducted  a  panel  on  l^al  news 
with  Karin  Walsh,  Chicago 
Times,  as  chairman. 

“Times  have  changed.”  Walsh 
stated  happily.  “Guardian  of  a 
city's  health  and  safety,  watch¬ 
dog  of  the  public  coffers,  friend 
of  the  unfortunate  and  oppressed, 
the  man  who  fashions  local  news 
is  back  in  business  again.” 

Publisher  John  S.  Knight  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  Newt  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Friday  luncheon 
meeting,  tracing  the  growth  of 
the  professional  status  of  the 
men  within  the  fraterni^  and 
pointing  to  the  expanding  hori¬ 
zon  before  the  newspapers  of 
the  country. 

“True  journalism — and  I  em¬ 
phasize  that  word  'true' — is  the 
lamplight  of  our  modern  so¬ 
ciety,”  Knight  said.  “Without  it. 
the  lamps  are  turned  down  and 
we  revert  back  to  the  Dark 
Ages.  The  modern  newspaper  is 
the  vehicle  by  which  the  whole 
human  race  —  if  but  allowed 
the  opportunity  —  may  acquire 
knowledge  and  with  that  knowl¬ 
edge,  gain  wisdom.  It  is  the 
beacon  light  of  this  news  experi¬ 
ment  we  call  democracy. 

“The  reporter  and  the  editor 
will  take  their  rightful  place  in 
a  true  democracy.  That  is  what 
I  see  in  the  far-off  horizon.” 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher 
of  the  Indianapolis  Star  and  a 
founder  of  the  fraternity,  spoke 
at  the  annual  dinner,  and  as  he 
spoke  it  became  clear  that  the 
ideals  and  purposes  which  the 
10  young  journalists  set  forth 
still  motivate  the  fraternity  to¬ 
day  and  provide  the  hope  for 
world  peace. 

“No  dictator  has  ever  success¬ 
fully  seized  power  without  also 
seizing  the  press,”  he  warned. 

Broader  Pogrom  Studied 

Baylor  University  and  Okla¬ 
homa  A.  &  M.  were  granted 
undergraduate  charters.  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  Greater  Miami, 
Fla.,  and  Southeastern  South 
Dakota,  at  Brookings,  were 
granted  professional  charters. 

John  McClelland.  Jr.,  editor 
of  the  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily 
News,  proposed  a  committee  to 
reorganize  and  broaden  the  pro¬ 
fessional  program;  make  the 
professiontd  aspects  completely 
independent  of  the  undergrad¬ 
uate  chapters;  establish  profes¬ 
sional  chapters  in  all  large 
cities;  expand  the  national  mag¬ 
azine,  The  Quill;  organize  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  revive  interest  among 
alumni;  study  ways  in  which 
SDX  can  expand  its  service  to 
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Participating  in  Sigma  Delta  Chi  ceremonies:  Left  to  lighL  Seymour 
Berkson,  International  News  Service;  Barry  Paris,  SDX  preddenb 
Eugene  C,  Pulliam,  publisher  of  Indianapolis  Star;  and  T.  I.  White 
Hearst  Newspapers. 


journalism,  and  finally,  create  a 
special  standing  committee  on 
the  advancement  of  freedom  of 
the  press. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  was  se¬ 
lected  for  the  1947  convention 

Officers  and  Awards 

Officers  and  awards  were  an¬ 
nounced  as  follows: 

National  honorary  president. 
John  S.  Knight;  president, 
George  W.  Healy,  Jr.;  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  professional  affairs,  Luther 
A.  Huston.  Washington  Bureau 
manager.  New  York  Timet;  vice- 
pre^dent,  undergraduate  affairs, 
Kenneth  R.  Mamn,  Iowa  State 
College;  vicepresident,  expan¬ 
sion,  Neal  Van  Sooy,  Stanford 
University,  Calif.;  secretary, 
Carl  R.  Kesler,  state  editor,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News;  treasurer, 
John  M.  McClelland,  Jr. 

Chairman,  executive  council. 
Barry  Paris,  editor-in-chief,  INS; 
councilors,  Robert  U.  Brown, 
editor.  Editor  &  Publisher;  Don¬ 
ald  D.  Hoover,  associate  editor. 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times;  B.  C. 
Jefferson,  associate  editor,  Dal¬ 
las  (Tex.)  Times  Herald;  Alden 
C.  Waite,  editor.  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newq;>apers,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Calif.;  national  honorary 
member.  Senator  Arthur  H. 
Vandenberg,  Michigan,  former 
editor.  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Herald. 

Wells  Memorial  Key,  George 
A.  Brandenberg,  Chicago  editor. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Profemional  awards  for  cour¬ 
age  in  journalism:  1944 — Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  accepted  by 
Richard  S.  Davis;  1945 — New 
Orleans  States,  accepted  by 
W.  H.  Fitzpatrick. 

Historical  site  for  1947,  birth¬ 
place  of  Joseph  Pulitzer,  founder 
and  editor,  St.  Louis  Post  Dis¬ 
patch. 

Convention  initiates;  Col.  Rob¬ 
ert  H.  McCormick,  editor  and 
publisher,  Chicago  Tribune;  T.  J. 
White,  executive  director,  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  American;  Seymour 
Berkson,  general  manager,  INS: 
William  L.  Laurence,  science 
writer.  New  York  Timet. 

Blind  Vet  Editor 

Portland,  Ore.  —  The  weekly 
newspaper.  Vets  Extended  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Vanport  Extension 
Center,  has  a  blind  veteran  for 
editor.  Don  Carlo,  editor  of  this 
ail-veteran  newspaper,  has  a 
staff  of  nine  to  assist. 


Publisher  Invites 
Critic  to  See  City 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. — 
Charies  E.  Hewitt,  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Daily  News  of  the 
Tonawandat,  has  invited  Herb¬ 
ert  U.  Nelson,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Real  Estate  Boards, 
to  visit  this  community  at  the 
expense  of  the  newspaper  and 
inspect  IJie  veterans’  housing 
program  Nelson  has  criticized. 

Ine  newspaper  also  offered  to 
pay  Nelson  $1,000  if  he  did  not 
find  during  his  visit  that  the 
Tonawandas  had  accomplished  a 
number  of  specified  v  achieve¬ 
ments  in  housing  and  in  wartime 
activities.  The  newspaper  made 
the  offer  after  what  it  said  was 
a  “week-long  barrage  from 
Washington”  by  Nelson,  criticiz¬ 
ing  the  State  and  this  commun¬ 
ity's  housing  efforts  for  vets. 

■ 

Hearst  Papers  Score 
In  Obscenity  Campaign 

Hearst  Newspapers  scored  a 
victory  this  week  in  a  crusade 
against  obscene  literature  when 
a  Special  Sessions  Court  in  New 
York  City  ruled,  2-1,  to  ban  the 
publication,  sale  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  “Memoirs  of  Hecate 
County”  by  Edmund  Wilson. 

News  stories,  cartoons  and 
editorials  marked  the  campaign 
against  indecent  literature  In 
general,  the  New  York  Joumal- 
American  ^learheadlng  the  at¬ 
tack  on  “Hecate.”  The  publish¬ 
ers,  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc.,  were 
fin^  $1,000.  An  appeal  will  be 
taken,  the  firm's  counsel  said. 

■ 

800  in  Soil  Contest 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. — More  than 
800  North  and  South  Carolina 
farmers  have  entered  their 
farms  in  the  soil  conservation 
program  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  as  the  di¬ 
rect  result  of  publicity  begun 
six  months  ago  by  the  Sparton- 
burg  Herald- Journal.  The  news¬ 
papers  have  offered  $7,600  in 
farm  equipment  prizes  in  six 
counties. 

■ 

Phones  in  Cars 

Columbus,  O. — The  Columbus 
Dispatch  has  inaugurated  radio¬ 
telephone  service  in  its  press 
cars. 
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Taber  Blast  on  Press  Agents 
Fails  to  Excite  Washington 


.  Correspondents  Regard  Some 
As  Helpful  in  Official  Maze  of  the  fndividuals  with  whom 

the  press  deals  have  been  given 
Bv  TrnnAa  I  BiitlAr  c^vil  service  status  and  at  least 

Dy  lames  J.  DUtier  3  passing  nod  of  approval  from 

*  Coogress  whlch  appropriated 

WASHINGTON  —  A  Republican  covered  and  reported  on  scores  funds  annually  for  their  pay- 
threat  to  lUiuidate  information  of  code  conunittee  meetings  rolls.  The  fact  of  civil  service 
divisions  of  government  agen-  daily  and  had  their  stories  protection,  however,  does  not 
cies  is  causing  little  concern  in  routed  through  c(H>y  desks;  fea-  prevent  Congress  from  abolish- 
^ose  departments  of  the  Wash-  ture  writers:  information  spe-  ing  their  jobs.  But  it  will  re- 
ington  bureaus,  and  has  been  cialists  who  handled  telephonic  quire  a  large  amount  of  detec- 
received  with  mixed  reaction  and  oral  queries.  tive  work  and  some  arbitran^ 

by  representative  members  of  Come  OWI  and  OPA  ruling  to  reach  the  news  dis- 

the  press  corps.  *tt>a  i _ j  i..**  pensers. 


cies  is  causing  little  concern  in  routed  through  c(H>y  desks;  fea-  prevent  Congress  from  abolLsh- 
^ose  departments  of  the  Wash-  ture  writers:  information  spe-  ing  their  jobs.  But  it  will  re- 
ington  bureaus,  and  has  been  cialists  who  handled  telephonic  quire  a  large  amount  of  detec- 
received  with  mixed  reaction  and  oral  queries.  tive  work  and  some  arbitran^ 

by  representative  members  of  Come  OWI  and  OPA  ruling  to  reach  the  news  dis- 

k  M  NRA  had  hardly  left  the  stage  P®"sers. 

when  various  other  alphabetical  ,  Several  years  ago.  Congress 
York,  who  is  spearheading  the  asencies  besan  exnai^inv  and  attempted  to  make  a  piecemeal 
thrdis“ha?|ld  newSfl'ockSd  attack  gov^nment  pre« 

back  to  government.  Then  came  agents.  It  refused  to  appropri- 
Siitov  tbe  National  Defense  Advisory  ate  money  in  the  pending  budpt 

Committee,  forerunner  of  the  the  Department  of  Justice 
activities  by  the  war  Production  Board  and  the  for  salary  to  be  paid  a  director 
government.  Emergency  Manage-  ^^information  or  of  press  re- 

Releases  and  other  publica-  mcnt.  The  press  corps  became  lations.  Henry  Suydam,  na¬ 
tions  are  so  numerous  one  per-  even  larger,  but  it  reached  its  tionally  -  known  newspaperman, 
son  couldn't  count  them,  he  height  when  the  Office  of  War  was  filling  the  pro^ibrf  posi- 
charg^.  and  he  doesn’t  spare  Information  came  along  with  a  tlon  at  the  Umc.  The  Depart- 
tbe  Washington  correspondents:  central  and  well-staffed  office  "lent  accepted  the  order  of  Con 
the  ^pital  press  corps,  he  says,  in  Washin^on  and  coverage  all  Sress.  promptly  appoint^  Suy- 
has  become  lazy  and  dependent  over  the  United  Stages  and  in  <iam  a  special  assistant  to  the 
upon  handouts;  before  1933  the  many  foreign  countries.  The  Attorney  General,  and  he  con- 
newspapermen  went  out  and  de-  Office  of  Price  Administration  tinned  his  functions. 

their  own  stories,  and  built  a  press  staff  which  was  Capitol  Hill  met  this  chal- 
^  they  could  write  a  story  huge  by  pre-war  standards.  lenge  the  next  year  by  ordering 
without  a  handout  then,  they  All  of  these,  with  the  excep-  that  no  person  other  than  a 
can  do  it  again.”  tion  of  OPA  which  now  has  a  member  of  the  bar  might  be 

Material  on  Request  skeleton  staff,  now  are  out  of  named  a  special  assistant.  The 

Rnwevei-  1..  .1— 1.  existence.  But  the  State  De-  fight  was  not  carried  into  later 

of  camnnieni^J*  years  partoent  has  taken  many  of  the  budgets  and  the  Department  of 

scions  of  bot^  oid^UTO^arS"^^*  ®8ency  newsmen  for  its  Justice  now  has  a  director  of 

uhabefical  agencies.  Taber  has  - 

October  Linage  Up  20% 

defeat  his  ^latest  drive.  That 

govern-  NEWSPAPER  advertising  lln-  According  to  Media  Records 


mil.  reouirement  that  govern-  NEWSPAPER  advertising  lln-  According  to  Media  Records 
^nt  publications,  other  than  age  continued  at  high  levels  figures  for  52  cities,  the  total — 
spw  announcements  issued  as  in  practical^  all  classifications  161.013.866 — was  20.5%  above 

releases,  may  be  sent  only  during  October,  although  some-  that  of  October,  1945,  and  was 

who  have  requested,  in  what  toned  down  from  its  rec-  the  highest  monthly  figure  since 

’muiw.  to  be  placed  on  mail-  ord-breaking  spree  of  the  last  Noveinier,  1929.  (Tablet  are  on 

mg  lists.  months.  pages  50  and  52.) 
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Calling  attention  to  the  new  Advertising 

and  Inquiring  whether  October  .  165.013,866  136.949,791  120.5  128.5 

«>n-  September  .  152.870.743  121,094,113  126.2  133.5 

was  to  ei  Display 

practice  which^'ttiCTrfMe  October  .  125,386.063  107.323.381  116.8  123.2 

not  well  organized.  Few  failed  September  .  113.852.885  93,173,460  122.2  128.5 

te^nd  affirmative  replies  and  Classified 

placed  in  the  oo-  October  .  39,627.803  29,626,410  133.8  148.5 

cltiMns  of^OTm^f  September  .  38,017,858  27,920,653  139.7  150.9 

quoted  from  the  "wvei^ent 

rather  than  being  iSacS  m  a  October  .  91,501.757  75,072,462  121.9  125.7 

guardian  against  use  of  tax  September  .  86,414,334  66,523,628  129.9  132.6 


mujiipiiea 
^Jmoft.liy®*!^  of  demo- 
®fatic  Administration.  The  in- 
ST*®®*  “‘®  National 

IMustrial  Recovery  Admlnistra- 
uon  reached  a  magnitude  never 
govern¬ 
ment  publicists.  Drawn  into 
government  were  scores  of 
newspapermen  who  received  as¬ 
signments  from  a  "city  desk," 


few  monthsT 
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September  . 
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October  . 
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September  . 
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Press  Puts  Feast 
On  Truman  Table 

Washincton  —  President  Tru¬ 
man  had  two  Thanksgiving  tur¬ 
keys,  one  from  a  publisher,  and 
one  from  a  group  of  newspaper- 
boys. 

Wilton  E.  Hall,  Anderson 
(S.  C.)  Independent  and  Daily 
I  Mail,  sent  a  35-pound  bird  to  the 
I  White  House  by  airplane,  but 
;  the  first  to  arrive  was  purchased 
I  with  Boston,  Mass.,  newspaper- 
1  boy  donations. 

'  public  relations  on  its  payroll. 

On  another  occasion,  Hamll- 
'  ton  Fish,  then  a  congressman 
from  New  York  and  a  colleague 
of  Taber  in  the  fight  against 
'  “propaganda,”  caused  a  ques- 
'  tionnaire  to  be  sent  to  all  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  requiring  a 
I  list  of  names  and  salaries  paid 
to  all  persons  spending  full- 
;  time  in  preparing  press  material. 

and  an  estimate  of  the  time  and 
:  proportionate  cost  for  those  who 
I  spend  part  of  their  working 
hours  in  that  field.  Replies 
availed  almost  nothing  to  the 
congressmen;  almost  every  an¬ 
swer  served  to  complicate  the 
inquiry  by  naming  press  and 
public  relations  as  only  one  of 
several  functions  of  employes 
who  had  been  described  by  the 
congressmen  as  "official  prop¬ 
agandists.” 

No  poll  ever  has  been  taken 
but  for  many  years  the  prin¬ 
cipal  source  of  government  em¬ 
ployment  for  newspaper-trained 
men  was,  and  still  is  to  a  large 
measure,  the  offices  of  the  con¬ 
gressmen.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  at  least  one-half  of  the  sen¬ 
ators  and  representatives  have 
on  the  federal  payroll  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  staff,  former  news¬ 
papermen  who  are  described  as 
secretaries  but  who  handle,  in 
addition  to'  secretarial  duties, 
the  tasks  of  meeting  the  press, 
contacting  hometown  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  "ghost  writing” 
speeches  for  their  employers. 

Newsmen  Comment 

Some  comments  by  correspon¬ 
dents  on  Taber’s  latest  move 
were: 

Burr  Andsews,  chief,  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau,  New  'York  Her¬ 
ald-Tribune:  “What  is  a  govern¬ 
ment  press  agent?  One  has  to 
find  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
that  before  being  able  to  com¬ 
ment  on  Taber’s  blast.  Is  a  re¬ 
search  man  who  digs  out  diffi¬ 
cult  answers — answers  a  news¬ 
paper  man  wouM  have  a  hard 
time  in  getting  otherwise — a 
press  agent?  If  so,  Fm  in  favor 
of  keeping  him  and  forgetting 
about  Mr.  Taber’s  talk. 

“Are  ghost  writers  for  cabi¬ 
net  members  and  agency  heads 
press  agents?  If  so.  I’m  in  favor 
of  getting  rid  of  most  of  them 
on  the  theory  that  the  speeches 
of  their  bosses  would  be  more 
interesting  if  they  were  extem¬ 
poraneous.  Maybe  there  are  too 
many  government  press  agents. 
But  would  Representative  Taber 
go  so  far  as  to  ask  Senator  Rob- 
bert  A.  Taft  and  some  other 
Senators  to  fire  their  personal 
press  agents?  I  doubt  it.” 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Experts  Will  Conduct 
City  Editors’  Seminar 


MORE  THAN  two-score  author- 

itdes  in  vital  fields  of  local 
news  will  work  with  26  city 
editors  In  their  three-week  semi¬ 
nar  at  the  American  Press  In¬ 
stitute,  Columbia  University, 
starting  Dec.  2. 

“The  postwar  swing  toward 
local  and  domestic  news  is  re¬ 
storing  the  city  editor  to  his 
former  glory,”  said  Floyd  Tay¬ 
lor,  director  of  the  Institute,  in 
iss^ng  the  program. 

Those  Who  Will  Attend 

Seminar  members  are: 

Malcolm  Joseph  Adams,  city 
editor,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal. 

John  R.  Bell,  assistant  city 
editor,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
Dispatch. 

John  C.  Calpin.  assistant  city 
editor.  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin. 

Louis  L.  Clifford,  city  editor, 
Cleveland  (O.)  Press. 

Stmhen  D.  Donahue,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening 
Gazette. 

Walter  B.  Everett,  city  editor. 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin. 

Hugh  A.  Fogarty,  city  editor, 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald. 

Ben  W.  Gilbert,  city  editor, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post. 

I.  WIilliam  Hill,  city  editor. 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening 
Star. 

Edward  Johnston,  city  editor, 
Chester  (Pa.)  Times. 

David  H.  Joseph,  city  editor, 
Weto  York  Times. 

Jack  B.  Krueger,  city  editor, 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  Newt. 

V.  Harry  Leading,  assistant 
city  editor,  Portland  Oregon 
Journal. 

Henry  W.  MacLeod,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times. 

Cliff  Wesley  Mackay,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Ajro 
American. 

Charles  E.  Mathews,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Reg¬ 
ister. 

John  Shields  Moore,  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Dgyton  (O.)  Herald. 

Morris  P.  Moore,  city  editor, 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Timet. 

Fred  Post,  city  editor,  Ama¬ 
rillo  (Tex.)  Globe  and  Newt. 

Donald  L.  Pratt,  associate  city 
editor.  Women’s  Wear  Daily. 
New  York. 

Eugene  S.  Pulliam,  city  editor, 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star. 

Paul  W.  Ramsey,  city  editor, 
Chicago  Sun. 

Alvin  B.  Rltch.'  city  editor, 
Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald-News. 

Robert  B.  Tarr,  city  editor, 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  Dailv  Press. 

Harold  A.  lYler,  city  editor, 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal. 

James  A.  Wobbe,  city  editor. 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Item. 

The  city  editors  will  spend 
the  first  week  on  technical  prob¬ 
lems.  Discussion  leaders  in¬ 
clude  City  Editors  J.  Montgom¬ 
ery  Curtis  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 


Evening  Newt,  Charles  H.  Ham¬ 
ilton  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Newt  Leader,  Karin  Walsh  of 
the  Chicago  Times,  Jack  Krueger 
of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
Newt,  and  Henry  W.  McLeod 
of  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Timet. 

Modern  aids  to  the  reporter, 
including  use  of  planes  and 
helicopters,  special  recording 
devices,  vehi^ar  telephones, 
and  even  pigeons,  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  City  Editors  B.  O. 
McAnn^  of  the  New  York 
World  •  Telegram,  Morris  P. 
Moore  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
( Okla. )  Timet,  and  Paul  Schoen- 
steln  of  the  New  York  Joumal- 
American,  assisted  by  represen¬ 
tatives  of  General  Electric  Co., 
Raytheon  Manufacturing  Co., 
and  Radio  Inventions,  Inc. 

Discussions  of  picture  cover¬ 
age  will  be  led  by  Picture  Edi¬ 
tors  Richard  F.  Crandell  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and 
Walter  H.  Wood  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  ( D.  C. )  Post.  Harold  L. 
Cross,  newspaper  attorney  and 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Columbia  Graduate  ^hool  of 
Journalism,  will  lead  a  session 
on  libel  and  contempt.  Harry 
Lee  Waddell,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Business  Week 
magazine,  and  Claude  A.  Jagger, 
associate  director  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  will  expert  on  local  busi¬ 
ness  news  coverage. 

E.  Z.  Dimitman,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Sun,  and 
Hugh  A.  Fogarty,  city  editor 
of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald,  will  head  a  study  of 
widening  range  of  city  desk 
coverage.  Stuart  Gelder,  chief 
American  correroondent  of  the 
London  News  Chronicle,  will 
tell  how  they  organize  news 
coverage  on  British  papers,  and 
Librarians  Robert  Grayson  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
and  Maurice  Symonds  of  the 
New  York  Daily  Newt,  will 
cover  the  problem  of  better 
usage  of  newspaper  reference 
libraries. 

During  the  second  week,  the 
editors  will  study  and  explore 
the  general  topic  of  responsii 
bilitles  of  city  editors  in  han¬ 
dling  specialized  news,  with 
Fred  Gaertner,  managing  editor 
of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Newt,  as 
general  discussion  leader. 

Louis  Stark,  labor  reporter  of 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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IT’S  NOT  BECOMING.  JOHN! 

Roy  B.  Justus,  Minneapolis  Star 


AMERICA  GIVES  THANKS 

Anne  Mergen,  Miami  News 


LOCKOUT! 

Daniel  Bishor,  51.  Loim  Star-Times 


L.  A.  Herald-Express 
Will  Resume  Dec.  2 


By  Don  Taylor 

LOS  ANGELES— The  Log  An¬ 
geles  Evening'Herald  and  Ex¬ 
press  will  resume  publication 
Dec.  2  after  having  been  closed 
by  a  strike  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Newspaper  Guild  since  Sept.  4. 

Final  hurdle  to  settlement  of 
the  long-standing  dispute  was 
cleared  Nov.  26  when  the  CIO 
News  Vendors  Union  accepted 
an  offer  of  the  Herald-Express 
nunagement  for  reimbursement 
of  business  lost  during  the 
strike  to  the  amount  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $41,000. 

The  guild  had  voted  by  a  9  to 
1  proportion  to  accept  the  man¬ 
agement’s  Nov.  4  offer  with  ne¬ 
gotiations  to  continue  for  60 
days  and  the  issue  to  be  placed 
before  an  arbitrator  if  still  un¬ 
settled  at  that  time. 

It  was  agreed  that  employes 
will  be  given  48  hours  to  report 
back  to  work  and  any  not  so 
reporting  will  be  stricken  from 
the  payroll.  This  two-day  pe¬ 
riod  of  grace  before  actual  pub¬ 
lication  will  give  foremen  and 
department  heads  advance 
knowledge  of  what  personnel 
will  be  at  their  disposal. 

Vendors  Get  More  Copies 
The  sum  offered  the  news 
vendors  as  reimbursement  for 
lost  business  was  considerably 
less  than  what  they  had  de¬ 
manded.  However,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  even  though 
other  papers  could  not  increase 
their  press  runs  because  of 
newsprint  shortage,  news  ven¬ 
dors  were  alloted  additional 
copies  which  had  been  diverted 
from  suburban  and  country  cir¬ 
culation.  These,  in  a  measure 
helped  defray  scone  of  their  loss 
of  income  resulting  ^m  the 
strike. 

Reimbursement  of  tbe  news 
vendors  represented  a  consider¬ 
able  concession  on  the  part  of 


the  newspaper  inasmuch  as  the 
vendors’  union  had  instructed 
members  at  the  beginning  of  the 
strike  not  to  touch  Herald-Ex¬ 
press  bundles  if  delivered  to 
their  corners. 

Last  week  the  guild  negotiat¬ 
ing  conunittee  had  provisionally 
accepted  the  Nov.  4  offer,  pre¬ 
viously  voted  down  by  the  guild 
at  a  membership  meeting,  but 
plans  for  resumption  of  publica¬ 
tion  were  disrupted  by  a  de¬ 
mand  of  the  AFL  allied  printing 
trades  unions  for  back  pay  to 
the  full  amount  of  income  lost 
during  the  strike.  The  newspa¬ 
per  voluntarily  paid  AFL  em¬ 
ployes  from  Sept.  4  until  Oct.  19 
if  &ey  signed  the  payroll,  des¬ 
pite  the  fact  that  no  work  was 
done.  Many  members  of  AFL 
unions  other  than  the  typo¬ 
graphical  union  lost  little  or  no 
actual  income  because  they 
were  placed  by  their  unions  in 
other  jobs  at  other  newspaper 
and  printing  plants  which  had 
clauses  of  obligation  in  their 
contracts  with  the  unions. 

Deductions  to  Be  Made 

The  AFL  demand  was  agreed 
to  with  the  stipulation  that  earn¬ 
ings  acquired  elsewhere  by  af¬ 
fected  workers  during  the  strike 
be  deducted  in  calculating  "lost" 
income,  as  well  as  any  other 
benefits  received,  such  as  strike 
pay,  unemployment  insurance. 

The  increase  granted  guild 
members  approximates,  on  the 
whole,  a  fraction  less  than  14%. 
Contracts  with  the  typograph¬ 
ical,  mailers,  and  stereotypers 
unions  have  expired  but  are  be¬ 
ing  extended  during  negotia¬ 
tions.  Negotiations  have  also 
been  open^  with  photoengrav¬ 
ers,  pressmen  and  paper  han¬ 
dlers  although  contracts  with 
these  unions  still  have  a  month 
or  more  to  run. 


Rehabilitation  of  the  long- 
closed  plant  is  being  undertaken 
as  rapidly  as  working  staffs  can 
be  assembled. 

A  statement  was  issued  joint¬ 
ly  by  spokesmen  for  the  news¬ 
paper  and  the  guild  said  “All 
guild  member  employes  were 
returned  to  the  company’s  pay¬ 
roll  as  of  Tuesday  (Nov.  26) 
morning  and  will  return  to  their 
positions  without  prejudice.  .  .  . 
Any  wage  scale  increase  reached 
through  negotiations  or  arbitra¬ 
tion  would  be  retroactive  to 
Nov.  26 _ 

‘"rhe  new  wage  scales  will 
give  journeymen  editorial  work¬ 
ers  a  raise  from  $70  to  $80 
weekly  with  comparabie  wage 
increases  in  all  other  positions 
under  guild  jurisdiction." 

The  settlement  agreement  was 
signed  on  the  stage  of  the 
Musart  Theatre  with  the  entire 
H-E  guild  unit  as  observers. 

■ 

Peorson-Allen  Contest 
With  Hearst  Allowed 

Washington  —  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission  has 
decided  to  consolidate  for  hear¬ 
ing  the  applications  of  Hearst 
Radio,  Inc.,  for  renewal  of  the 
license  of  WBAL.  Baltimore, 
Md..  and  of  Drew  Pearson  and 
Robert  S.  Allen,  doing  business 
as  Public  Service  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion,  for  a  permit  to  take  over 
the  frequency  on  which  WBAL 
operates.  The  consolidation  was 
requested  by  Pearson.  Hearst 
Radio  opposition  was  unavailing. 


Fade  Row  Memories 

"Memories  oi  Old  Park  Row, 
1887-1897"  has  just  been 
printed  ior  private  circulation 
by  its  author,  Louis  Thom 
Golding,  who  was  managing 
editor  of  the  eld  New  York 
Commercial  Advertiser.  Mr. 
Golding  now  makes  his  heme 
at  48  Cotswold  Road,  Brook¬ 
line.  Mass. 


Indianapolis 
Star  Plans 
New  Magazine 

Indianapolis  —  The  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star  will  enter  the  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  field  Jan.  12,  1947, 
with  ib  first  issue  of  an  all- 
Indiana  Sunday  color  gravure 
magazine. 

’The  magazine,  to  be  1.000-line 
tabloid  size,  will  bring  to  In¬ 
diana  its  first  all-Hoo.sier,  gra¬ 
vure  publication  circulated  by 
a  newspaper  and  will  offer  ad¬ 
vertisers  monotone  to  full  four- 
color  reproduction. 

The  magazine  will  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Metropolitan  Sunday 
Newspapers,  Inc.  group,  with 
the  Kelly-Smith  Company  as 
national  representative.  It  will 
have  an  initial  circulation  in 
excess  of  210.(HX). 

’The  magazine  will  be  entirely 
locally  edited,  presenting  fea¬ 
tures  and  pictures  mi  Indiana. 

Named  editor  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  is  Lloyd  H.  Wilkins,  former 
member  of  the  city  staff  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star.  On  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  are  Stuart  Lowell 
Parker  and  Rtdiert  E.  Johnson, 
both  formerly  of  the  Star’s  city 
staff;  Fenton  Stewart,  artist,  and 
Hamlin  Welling,  photographer. 

Sidener  and  VanRiper,  Inc., 
Indianapolis  advertising  firm 
and  the  advertising  agency  for 
the  Star,  has  been  placing  the 
Star  campaign  announcing  the 
maeazlne  in  trade  publications. 

’The  magazine  initially  was  to 
be  published  Jan.  5,  but  the 
date  was  reset  to  Jan.  12  be¬ 
cause  (rf  prior  supplement  com- 
mltmmits  on  the  earlier  date, 
a 

New  Court  Photo 

Wasrinoton  —  Newspaper 
morgues  are  about  to  receive 
new  pictures  of  the  justiees  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  sitting  in  a 
group.  In  keeping  with  a  cus¬ 
tom  long  observed,  die  nine  jur¬ 
ists  sat  this  week  for  group  por¬ 
traits  and  later  adm.tted  news¬ 
paper  and  newsreel  cameramen. 

u 
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ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Like  High  Readership? 
Continuity  Is  Answer 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

IT  DOESN’T  TAKE  expensive 
talent  and  arty  copy  to  win 
attention  for  a  department  store 
ad.  Not  in  the  average  town 
covered  in  the  Continuing  Study 
of  Newspaper  Reading,  at  any 
rate. 

More  to  the  point  are;  an  es¬ 
tablished  reputation  for  good 
values;  detailed  illustrations; 
price  copy;  established  rmuta- 
tion,  and  illustrations,  niat's 
the  conclusion  drawn  from  a 
check  of  how  and  why  the  best- 
read  local  ads  In  the  CSNR  re¬ 
ports  were  the  best-read. 

Beputcrtioa  and  Rlusbotion 
Those  last  two  —  reputation 
and  illustrations  —  are  the  vir¬ 
tual  indispensables.  The  high- 
readership  ads  in  the  last  dozen 
Continuing  Studies  vary  widely 
in  size,  shape,  proportion  of 
copy,  position,  and  type  of  goods 
offered.  But,  almost  invariably, 
the  art  work  is  dominant  and, 
according  to  the  newspapers' 
advertising  managers,  the  stores 
are  institutions  of  long-standing 
popularity. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  is 
not  a  statistical  survey,  but  a 
random  study  of  the  more  re¬ 
cent  CSNR  reports. 

In  most  cases,  the  ads  are 
loaded  with  everyday  price- 
itons.  Yet,  while  copy  is  de¬ 
tailed  and  the  ads  carry  as  many 
as  two  dozen  illustrations  (in  a 
full  page),  the  layouts  avoid  the 
appearance  of  overcrowding. 

Artistic  Exception 
An  excption  to  the  general 
run  of  well-read  ads  is  that  of 
Harry  S.  Blanchester,  Inc.,  in 
the  Madison  WisconHn  State 
Journal  (Study  No.  95).  In  this 
case,  both  men  and  women 
(46%  and  78%,  respectively) 
gave  the  highest  rating  to  the 
kind  of  layout  Walter  Hoving 
likes — a  full-page  with  three 
large  pen  -  sketched  women's 
heads  and  a  man’s  hand  prefer¬ 
ring  a  Christmas  box.  The  only 
copy  on  the  page  is  "One  word 
love  stories  (Perfume  —  Cos¬ 
metics — Jewelry)  will  put  her  in 
a  Heny  Christmas  mood”  and 
the  store’s  signature. 

Another  exception  is  the  four- 
column  ad  of  Chatlln’s  in  the 
Norristoum  (Pa.)  Timet-Herald 
(Study  No.  92),  one  of  the  very 
few  best-read  local  ads  without 
illustrations.  Both  men  and  wo¬ 
men  gave  it  highest  readership 
in  the  issue;  the  attention-get¬ 
ter  was  the  headline  “Opportu¬ 
nity  Day”  over  a  list  of  24  sale 
items. 

The  most  important  single  les¬ 
son  gleaned  from  the  Continuing 
Study  reports  of  local  advertis¬ 
ing  is  the  value  of  continuity. 

In  nearly  every  cose,  the  hlgh- 
reodershlp  ads  represented  the 
stores’  usual  advertising  prac¬ 
tices — no  special  events,  no  out- 
of-the-oidlnary  layouts.  All  write 
their  own  copy,  with  occasional 


suggestions  fr<Hn  the  newM>a- 
pers.  Some  use  their  own  illus¬ 
trations  exclusively,  others  com¬ 
bine  their  own  art  work  with 
materials  from  manufacturers 
and  mat  services. 

But,  in  every  case  they  are 
stores  of  the  “We  served  your 
grandmother”  kind,  which  have 
advertised  daily  or  several 
times  a  week  for  a  half-century 
or  more. 

Janitor  to  President 
EVERYBODY  reads  a  daily 
newspaper.  That  makes  it  a 
primary  mass  medium.  It  also 
makes  it  the  medium  most  like¬ 
ly  to  reach  all  Industry  execu¬ 
tives,  the  buyers  of  nonmass- 
produced  products. 

With  that  as  its  thesis,  the 
Canadian  Dally  Newspapers  As¬ 
sociation  has  embarked  on  a 
program  to  increase  the  use  of 
newspaper  space  for  advertising 
technical  products. 

Sloiy  with  Point 
In  a  pamphlet  titled  “From 
Janitor  to  President,”  CDNA  re¬ 
ports  Canadian  ad  successes  in 
which  everything  from  ball 
bearings  to  sewer  equipment 
were  sold  through  newspaper 
campaigns. 

Here  trimmed  down  and  para- 
phased,  is  CDNA’s  explanation 
to  those  whose  “first  tendency” 
is  to  use  trade  Journals  for  tech¬ 
nical  products: 

Suppose  you  are  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  X-ray  film.  Your  mar¬ 
ket  is  hospitals.  You  use 
hospital  Journals.  What  about 
purchasing  agents?  You  add 
a  purchasing-agent  Journal.  But, 
in  some  cases,  the  salesman  has 
to  reach  boards  of  trustees. 
They  don’t  read  these  papers. 
You  add  a  financial  paper.  What 
about  the  nurses  who  use  such 
equipment?  Add  a  Journal  of 
nursing.  Many  of  the  X-ray 
men  are  primuily  photograph¬ 
ers.  Add  a  photograph  maga¬ 
zine. 

“At  this  point,  the  manufac¬ 
turer  bursts  out,  ‘For  the  love  of 
Peter,  isn’t  there  a  paper  ALL 
of  these  people  read?’  ” 

“Yes,”  answers  the  CDNA, 
“the  daily  newroaper.” 

“It  Is  well  known,”  CDNA 
points  out,  “that  all  kinds  of 
people  (Janitor  to  president) 
enter  into  decisions  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  equipment  or  placing 
of  contracts.”  And  they  all  read 
daily  newspapers. 

Survoy  Sories 

WARD-GRIFFITH  Co.,  news¬ 
paper  representative,  has  is¬ 
sued  a  brand-preference  survey 
of  readers  of  the  Fapettevtlle 
(N.  C.)  Observer.  This  is  the 
first  of  a  series  which  will  cover 
all  of  the  fight’s  newspapers, 
according  to  Lee  A.  Ward,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager. 


AGENCY  MEN  INTRODUCED  TO  ANAN 

First  Chicago  showing  of  the  Amoiicon  Newspaper  Advertising  Net. 
work's  basic  color-slide  presentation  Nov.  12  was  attended  by  H 
agency  executives.  Here,  left  to  right,  are  C.  E.  Benhom  of  tht 
Chicago  Tribune,  one  of  the  ANAN  papers:  George  F.  Leithnei, 
Young  &  Rubicam,  and  George  McGivem,  Chant  Advertising. 

Stretch  Named  | 

New  President  ^cimpai^nd 
Of  Network  ^  anJ 

Harold  A.  Stretch  was  elected  /I  / 

president  and  chairman  of  the  M  T  A 

board  of  the  American  New^a-  n  a,  SJSf  ee>  it 

Ser  Advertising  _ n„  n-**..  w...,— i _ 

fetwork  at  a 
meeting  of 
stockhold- 
ers  Nov.  20  in 
New  York.  He 
succeeds  the 
late  Harold  B. 

Sherwood  of 
the  Neuj  York 
Daily  Hews. 

Mr.  Stretch 
has  been  adver- 

salers,  REA  cooperatives — "win 
Stratch  the  small  town  rural  market  for 
electricity.”  (^atchphrase  is  “(lO- 
ouirer  for  toe  last  eight  electric,  toe  modem  way.” 

He  is  president  of  toe  First  First  step  in  toe  program  is 
Three  Markets  Group.  distribution  of  a  plan  book 

For  several  years  he  served  as  demonstrating  how  toe  program 
advertising  di^tor  of  the  De-  can  be  put  to  work  on  toe  loctl 
troit  (Mich.)  Times  and  for  14  level.  Included  in  toe  book  are 
years  he  held  executive  posl-  g  series  of  newmaper  ad  mats 
tions  in  the  Hearst  newspaper  in  three  sizes  for  local  papers, 
organization.  He  was  closely  as-  outdoor  posters,  stuffers,  mail- 
sociated  with  Mr.  Sherwood  in  jng  pieces,  etc.,  all  available 
launching  ANAN.  making  ex-  (at  cost)  on  ri^uest.  In  the 
tensive  personal  contacts  with  spring,  new  promotional  pieces. 
pubUshers  to  help  get  toe  net-  advertising  material  and  sales 
work  imder  way.  training  items  will  be  supplied. 

Three  new  ANAN  directors  As  yet  toe  Association  an- 
were  elected:  F.  M.  Flynn,  gen-  nounces  no  national  advertising 
eral  manager  of  the  New  York  program  over  its  name  but  states 
News:  Emil  A.  Hartford,  Los  ft  will  in  time  rSke  use  of 
Angeles  Times,  and  Edward  D.  "every  important  sales,  adver- 
Madden,  executive  vlcepresi-  tising  and  pubUc  relation  tool" 
ANAN  Seneral  manager  of  to  accomplish  its  alms. 

The  directorate  also  includes  380  Doibes 
George  C.  Biggers,  Atlanta  HUNT  FOODS,  INC.,  Los  An* 
(Ga.)  Journal;  Chesser  M.  geles,  canned  foods  producer, 
Campbell,  Chicago  Tribune;  this  month  begtos  its  first  wide- 
Stuart  M.  Chambers,  St.  Louis  spread  use  of  newspaper  adver 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch;  Robert  B.  tising.  scheduling  a  campaign 
Choate.  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald-  in  380  dallies  across  toe  country. 
Traveler;  Charles  Feldman,  Des  Ads  ore  designed  to  introduce 
Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Trib-  the  Hunt  products  in  many  nW 
une;  Samuel  H.  Kauffmann,  markets.  To  date.  Hunt  loom 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star;  Irwin  are  best  known  in  toe  Pacific 
Maier,  Milwaukee  (Wls.)  Jour-  Coast  and  in  toe  Gulf  a^ 
nal;  Henry  M.  McClaskey,  Louis-  Young  fc  Rubicam,  Los  AngelM 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier  Journal  and  is  toe  agency;  Don  Barr,  the 
Times;  Richard  W.  Slocum,  Phil-  account  executive, 
adelphia  Evening  Bulletin.  (Continued  on  page  56) 
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- By  Betty  Feexel— — 

Go  'AU-electrifc' 

THE  National  Electrical  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York  has  in¬ 
augurated  a  program  to  units 
toe  industry  in  a  drive  to  over¬ 
come  competition  “beyond  the 
gas  mains”  of  toe  larger  cities. 
Ultimate  aim  is  to  assist  local 
sales  organizations  —  utilities, 
dealers,  manufacturers,  whole 
salers,  REA  cooperatives — "win 
toe  small  town  rural  market  for 
electricity.”  Catchphrase  is  “(lO- 
electric,  toe  nwdem  way.” 

First  step  in  toe  program  is 
distribution  of  a  plan  book 
demonstrating  how  toe  program 
can  be  put  to  work  on  toe  local 
level.  Included  in  toe  book  are 
a  series  of  newM>aper  ad  mats 
in  three  sizes  for  local  papers, 
outdoor  posters,  stuffers,  mail¬ 
ing  pieces,  etc.,  all  available 
(at  cost)  on  request.  In  the 
spring,  new  promotional  pieces, 
advertising  material  and  sales 
training  items  will  be  supplied. 

As  yet  toe  Association  an¬ 
nounces  no  national  advertising 
program  over  its  name  but  states 
it  will  in  time  make  use  of 
“every  important  sales,  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relation  tool 
to  accomplish  its  aims. 

In  380  Dcdlies 

HUNT  FOODS,  INC.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  canned  foods  producer, 
this  month  begins  its  first  wide¬ 
spread  use  of  newspaper  adver 
tising,  scheduling  a  campaign 
in  380  dallies  across  toe  country. 
Ads  are  designed  '  to  introddce 
the  Hunt  products  in  many  new 
markets.  To  date.  Hunt  loom 
are  best  known  in  toe  Pacific 
Coast  and  in  toe  Gulf  a^ 
Young  fc  Rubicam,  Los  AngelM 
is  toe  agency;  Don  Barr,  the 
account  executive. 

(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Shake  hands  with  Mr.  Penn 


Mr.  William  Penn,  that  is. 

You  might  say  he’s  the  father  of  the  Nation’s 
third  largest  city.  Population  (including  its 
trading  area),  3,844,960. 

A  city  Tast  as  Philadelphia  naturally  boasts 
a  number  of  unusual  items.  And  one  of  them 
is  the  newspaper  with  the  largest  evening 
circulation  in  America.  This  newspaper — The 
Evening  Bulletin — goes  home  in  the  city  of 


homes;  is  read  daily  by  4  out  of  5  Philadelphia 
families. 

Now  to  purveyors  of  consumer  goods  this  can 
have  only  one  happy  meaning.  Advertising  in 
The  Bulletin  reaches  nearly  everybody  in  this 
great  market-place. 

la  Philadalphia— learly  tvaryba^y  raate 

THE  BILLETIH 
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Sckealey  DiatiUm  CorporaliN 

NOTE — From  time  to  time,  m  tkie  eptce, 
there  will  appear  oh  adveriieement  which 
we  hope  will  be  of  interest  to  our  fellow 
Amerieatu.  This  it  number  W  of  •  teries^ 
SOHENLET  DISTILLERS  CORP. 


Prqar^  Mode  u».i>iDkPo.tw  STS  Kt 
By  m'^Doilies  .STiSZ* 

^  CouniT  Sun  u  buing  tlon  are  doing  fine  work.  Pro- 

fn  publUhed  on  pink  poslot  due  duction  per  hour  li  now  better 

*1*  A  OUX  MUlAO  .  ,  .  ,  inek  W  Was  at  this  time  a  year 

St,  PBTDisBunc,  Fla. — The  an-  _  .  . ‘ “go — prior  to  the  strike.  News- 

nivetaary  of  the  printers’  strike  Trans,  publisher,  addea  u>e  papermen  who  have  examined 

against  St  Petersburg's  news-  words,  "Publisher  oi  the  our  process  and  product  say  we 

papers  was  observed  Nov.  20.  Sensational  Pink  Sheet"  under  ***yi,J"*^®  Improvement. 

L.  C.  Brown,  president  of  the  .1.  o  ■  •  ji.  j  Other  employes  of  the  news- 

Eveninp  Independent,  wrote  a  the  Sun  s  regular  masthead.  paper  have  shown  loyalty  be- 

signed  editorial  which  related  yond  the  call  of  duty.  They 

in  part:  "The  strike  has  been  expen-  considered  the  strike  an  attempt 

“A  year  ago  this  morning  ITU  “ive  to  everybody  concerned.  It  to  destroy  their  place  of  busl- 
pnnters  employed  by  St.  Peters-  has  taken  out  of  the  St.  Peters-  ness.  Their  loyalty  has  made 
burg's  two  daily  newspapers  hurg  newspapers’  composing  it  possible  to  say  today: 
struck,  with  the  avowed  inten-  rooms  men  who  have  been  there  “  ‘We  have  had  a  strike  of 

tion  of  making  the  newspapers  for  many  years — up  to  35.  It  printers  for  a  year,  we  have  not 

accede  to  their  demands  or  to  has  taken  some  men  out  of  the  missed  publishing  a  single  day, 

cease  operations.  A  funeral  composing  room  where  they  had  we  are  improving  day  by  day. 

wreath  was  hung  on  the  door  of  learned  their  trade.  It  has  because  the  men  and  women  of 
The  Independent's  composing  broken  frindships  of  long  stand-  our  organization  have  made  it 
room.  ing.  That  is  the  sad  part.  possible  for  us  to  do  so.’ 

“A  new,  efficient  composing  “There  are,  to  the  contrary,  “So,  the  close  of  the  first  year 
room  organization  has  been  bright  parts:  of  the  first  strike  we  have  ever 

created  in  ^e  meantime.  The  “The  public  has  been  patient  had  leaves  us  a  slight  sense  of 


Versatility 


By  MARK  MERIT 


inflaeDce  od  partleipsting  nationi. 
Millions  of  our  cltiseni,  durinf  the  wsr 
and  in  the  occupation  period  foUowini 
it.  were  introduced  to  unfamiliar  modes 
of  life.  With  these  experiences,  and 
the  opportunity  for  obserration,  must 
come  a  better  understanding.  No  finer 
formula  for  the  eradication  of  provin¬ 
cial  thinking  has  ever  been  discovered 
than  wide  and  diversified  experienee 
resulting  from  travel. 

Take  food  and  drink,  for  instance. 
Americans  have  developed  new  tastes 
for  both  food  and  drink  ^ecialties 
popular  in  other  lands.  We  find  many 
returned  veterans  are  interested  today 
in  certain  beverages  with  which  they 
were  only  vaguely  familiar  before  the 
war.  Let's  enumerate  a  few  of  these 
beverages  which  have  been,  for  many 
years,  popular  in  the  old  world. 

Wine  la  one  of  them.  Experts,  both 
American  and  foreign,  have  acknowl* 
edged  for  many  years  that  fine  Ameri¬ 
can  wines  challenged,  in  quality,  the 
best  that  foreign  countries  produced; 
yet  we  have  never  been  able  to  factu¬ 
ally  state  that  America  Is  a  nation 
having  definite  preference  for  wines. 
When  we  read  today's  wine  consump¬ 
tion  figures,  however,  we  find  that 
there  is  a  large  increase  in  wine  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  United  States. 

Vodka  Is  another  alcoholic  beverage 
which  received  a  great  deal  of  publicity 
in  this  country  during  the  war — and 
since.  The  recun  ing  printed  refer¬ 
ences  first  aroused  curiosity;  now  we 
learn  that  many  Americans  find  a  great 
deal  of  merit  in  vodka.  And  brandy  is 
another  alcoholic  beverage  which,  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  was  called  for  by  a  com¬ 
paratively  few  sophisticates.  Usoslly 
it  was  consumed  as  an  after  dinner 
drink.  Now.  it  is  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  popular  served  as  a  tall  drink 
with  soda — brandy  and  soda.  For 
many  years  brandy  and  soda  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  alcoholic  beverages 
in  the  British  Empire.  Cordials,  too — 
many  diiferent  and  delectable  kinds — 
have  become  unprecedentedly  popular. 
There  are  so  many  interesting  recipes 
for  drinks  made  with  cordials.  And 
we  must  not  forget  to  mention  rum. 
Once,  it  was  the  most  popular  beverage 
in  the  United  States.  In  colonial  days 
many  of  our  most  prominent  citisens 
were  Importers  of  rum  from  the  West 
Indies. 

So  there  Is  a  new  taste  versatility 
in  cosmopolitan  America  today,  and 
we  trust,  also,  a  broader  and  a  more 
tolerant  understanding  of  people 
whom  we  are  going  to  live  with  as 
nearby  neighbors — from  now  on. 


TUI\IE-UP 


A  profitable  market  is  like  a -great  WS 
modem  airplane  engine  .  ,  .  made 
up  of  many  intricate  ports,  function¬ 
ing  perfectly.  Plants,  workers,  wages, 
machines,  all  operate  with  smoodi  precision 
ond  no  "misses." 


same  year,  for  which  they 
struck,  amounts  to  only  $136.50.1 
“The  newspapers  have  been  I 
asked:  Why  didn’t  you  pay  the! 
difference  and  avoid  the  trouble?! 
The  answer  is:  To  have  paid  it; 
in  the  circumstances  would  have! 
acknowledged  that  complete 


A  live  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  its 
“tune-up"  oi  this  6th  lorgest  New  Jersey 
market  and  its  400-industry,  60,000-worker 
"power-plant,"  finds  a  26%  employment  rise 
over  last  year.  Employment  climbing, 
production  orders  on  the  up-ond-up:  per- 
capita  income  very  high. 


National  advortisors  "tun* -up" 
their  campaigns  to  satiaiy  the  $203,- 
369.000  annual  retail  spending  oi 
people  in  the  Elizabeth  market,  and 
the  only  complete-area  newspaper 
to  guide  this  buying,  the  widely 
popular  Elitabeth  Daily  Journal  with 
its  90%  home-delivered. 


Picture  a  fast-moving  picture 
magazine  that  hits  home  locaUy. 
It’s  published  by,  for,  and  of 
ICarylanders.  It’s  "Magazine,”  the 
picture  section  distributed  with 
the  Baltimore  Stin.  One  thou¬ 
sand-line  page  size,  printed  in 
compelling  gravure.  Impact  to 
sell  your  goodsi 


coHtaininff  reprints  of 
earlier  articles  on  various 
subjects.  Mail  coupon  to 

MARK  MRRIT  OP  8CHXNUKY 

ms’nLLSRs  CORP.  Dept. 
94A.  350  Fifth  Avenue, 

N.  k.  j,  V.  V.  i 


"MAGAZINE" 
published  with  the 
Boltimere  Smdoy  Sun 


Name 


Street 


HERE  ARE  A  FEW  OF  THE  REASONS  ■ 

Why  ■ 
The  Chronicle  ! 
is  Houston’s  | 
Loading  | 
Newspaper  | 


Lt  takes  many  things  to  make  a  newspaper  great...  a  newspaper 
which  serves  its  people  faithfully  and  well.  Every  department  is 
vital.  And  from  any  standpoint . . .  and  in  every  department . .  .The 


Chronicle  has  long  measured  up  as  Houston's  leading  newspaper. 


Before  you  okay  another  i 

see  the  I 


12,000,000  daily  circulation,  15,000,000  Sunday  circulation  . . . 
and  morn  nowspapore  coming 


Atlanta . JOURNAL 

Bahimor*  . SUN 

Birmingham . NEWS  AGE-HERALD 

Boston  . GLOBE 

Boston  . HERALD  TRAVELER 

Charlotte  . OBSERVER 

Chattanooga . NEWS-FREE  PRESS 

TIMES 

Chicago . TRIBUNE 

Cincinnati  . TIMES-STAR 

Columbus . DISPATCH 

Dayton  . NEWS 

Dos  Moines . REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE 

Fresno . BEE 

Hartford . COURANT 

Indianapolis  . . . NEWS 

Los  Angeles . TIMES 

Louisville . COURIER-JOURNAL  &  TIMES 

Milwaukee  . JOURNAL 

Minneapolis . STAR  AND  TRIBUNE 

New  Haven . REGISTER 


New  Orleans . TIME^PICAYUNE  STATES 

New  York  . NEWS 

New  York  . TIMES 

Norfolk . LEDGER-DISPATCH 

VIRGINIAN-PILOT 

Omaha . WORLD-HERALD 

Philadelphia  . BULLETIN 

Philadelphia . INQUIRER 

Phoenix . REPUBLIC  &  GAZETTE 

Portland,  Ore . JOURNAL 

Providence.  JOURNAL-BULLETIN  &  SUNDAY  J’RNAL 

Sacramento . . BEE 

Salt  Lake  City . TRIBUNE  AND  TELEGRAM 

San  Antonie . EXPRESS  NEWS 

San  Francisco . CHRONICLE 

Seattle . TIMES 

Spokane . SPOKESMAN-REVIEW  &  CHRONICLE 

St.  Louis . POST-DISPATCH 

Toledo . BLADE  A  SUNDAY  TIMES 

Washington  . STAR 

Worcester . TELEGRAM  A  GAZETTE 
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EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  for  Nevsaber  30,  1*40 


I  magazine  or  radio  scheme 


eANAN-  presentation 


COVERAGE-  Now  for  the  first  time,  national  advertisers  can  have  the  powerful 
local  impact  of  newspapers  harnessed  in  one  national  package. 

PENETRATION— Day  after  day — any  day  of  the  week — these  newspapers  are 
closer  to  your  best  customers  than  any  other  medium.  In  no  other 
way — by  spoken  word  or  visual  appeal — can  you  attain  such  pene¬ 
tration  for  your  advertising  message. 

FLEXIBILITY— You  can  have  flexibility  of  market  selection— nationally  or  regionally. 

ECONOMY— Volume  and  frequency  of  insertion  earn  discount  “dividends” — 
noteworthy  appropriation  stretchers  in  these  days  of  rising  costs. 

MARKETING  SERVICE— Tabulated  marketing  data — comprehensive  in  scope  and 
adjustable  to  your  marketing  pattern — will  be  yours  within  48  hours 
on  a  “no-cost”  basis.  Also  competitive  circulation  data  available  on 
the  same  basis. 

RESEARCH— You  will  have  research — basic,  objective,  practical  research — enabling 
you  to  weigh  advertising  effectiveness,  to  trace  sales  results  ...  to 
make  every  dollar  work  harder  for  you. 

t^CU^ HWV€  TWW^  —The  A.N.A.N.  presentation — the  story 
in  full — is  waiting  for  you  now.  Just  say  when  you’d  like  to  see  it 
at  your  office  or  ours. 


American  Newspaper  Advertising  Network,  Inc. 


CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

6  North  MkMgan  Avomio  ‘  220  East  42nd  Stroot 

Tnl.  Slain  2944  Tnl.  MU  7-7177 


IDITOR  R  P U  ■  L I  S  H  I R  for  Nevmbdr  30,  194« 


Myers  Resigns  ^  /  Press  Honored 

In  Phoenix;  •^non  ^aked  Yox  Furthering 


3  Promoted  W»ll*ton  (O.)  sentinel  car- 

PnnKwrr  ^  t**!*  small  ad  recently: 

n.Tii!??”*’  rr.  E“«ene  C.  POB  SAU  —  White  Spite  pup- 
i^iam,  new  publisher  of  the  piei.  Cell  at  Hot  Dog  sia.ni, 

Arizona  RepubUe  and  Phoenix  Hamden,  Ohio. 

C^ette,  has  announced  the  re-  ■ 

signation  of  Sidney  Myers  as  'I'HIS  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Newe  first-edition  head- 
line  also  shocked  the  copy  desk 
B  rush  makeover: 

m  \  Dirty  White  Haase  Widows 

1  .  ,1  e  Shock  First  Slghtseors 


Brotherhood 


MESSAGE  on  the  AP  wire  into 
the  Grand  Forkt  (N.  D.)  Her¬ 
ald  office  read:  “BEVERLY 
HANSON  IN  FORT  WORTH 
TEXAS  GOLF  TOURNEY 
SNORED  40-46-86.” 


'TOP  (M  vt  lereni  in  religion,  or  color,  or 

ilfr"  longuagc,  or  nationality.  News- 
Exprea  (a.m.  I  of  Nov.  11  car-  papers  cap  serve  in  their  capac- 

himwlf  *^'"ioA°Min^e'f  A*v<?  messengers  of  news  to 

1*^“^  “P  reduce 

The  Buffalo  Evening  Newt  of  suspicion  and  distrust,  and  facts 
p^iT  iQ^  "-hich  will  create  in  the  minds 

FOR  RENT— Minnesota,  194—  pj  people,  and  in  their  hearts, 
f  wT;  P  ’  the  sense  of  belonging  to  one 

refined  gentlemw.  pj  ajj  4,,^  pthcrs 

are  component  parts.  .  .  .  The 
FOR  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  newspapers  can  become  the  in- 
Register’s  school  page  a  pupil  formational  roads  by  which  free 
reporter  submitted  this  story:  men  may  travei  a  course  for- 

"Every  week  we  elect  three  ever  forward.” 
policemen  to  inspect  the  room.  Responding.  Edwin  S.  Friend- 
I]  the  policeman  finds  anything  ly,  vicepresident  and  general 
Grifien  Hall  untidy  around  the  child’s  seat,  manager.  New  York  Sun,  said: 

he  trams  him.  The  next  time  “The  press  of  America  is  the 
business  manager  and  the  pro-  he  is  guilty  of  untidiness  he  is  first  line  of  defense  against  the 
motion  of  three  executives  to  Put  in  jail.”  oppressor  and  the  bigot.” 

posts  of  greater  responsibility.  ■  He  added  that  “if  America 

Robert  C.  (Bob)  HaU  was  Maw  T  iwiner  TVuit  has  been  the  cradle  of  liberty  it 

named  assistant  publisher.  With  lAYing  is  the  hand  of  the  free  press 

the  Phoenix  newspapers  since  BoilUS  Awcmlod  that  has  rocked  that  cradle,  and 

1922,  he  formerly  was  national  Poriiand  Me— The  Gannett  1*®  successive  generations 

^vei^ing  nmnager  and  pub-  Publishing  Com^y,  publishers  occupants  safe  from  persecu- 
lic  relation  director  tj,e  Momtnfpress  Herald,  tion  and  demagogy.’ 

_ i^ng,  cii^lation  man-  Evening  Express  and  Sunday  “There  are  those  today  that 

ager,  was  named  harness  man-  Telegram  has  announced  its  would  stay  that  hand  and  bind 
!f .f**  Myeia.  second  cost-of-living  increase  to  it  into  submission,*’  he  contin- 

ioin  5  RepubUc  employes  within  four  months,  ued.  “There  are  those  who 

inl910,  sUrti^  as  a  carrier.  He  They  were  effective  Nov.  27.  would  still  the  voice  of  the 
^  The  raises  are  scaled  at  $2.50  press.  ... 

Ja  recjjpiiz^  as  an  f^r  those  receiving  under  $35;  “We  shall  resist  any  and 
*11  ***  youth  guidance  as  *4  ^ose  under  $50;  and  $6  every  attempt  to  abri^e  the 

*  R  lor  those  over  $50.  These  in-  freedom  of  the  press.  Its  free- 

®w  creases  make  a  total  of  ^.50,  ^  dom  is  the  keystone  of  all  free- 

tM  newimaper  s  large^  branch  nnd  $8  given  employes  because  doms,  and  it  will  be  defended  to 

of  the  increased  costs  of  living,  the  death  of  bigotism. 

The  first  boost  was  made  in  “The  newspapers  of  this  na- 
August.  tion  will  relentlessly  seek  out 

ucin  iwi7.  His  only  break  in  Increases  had  previously  been  and  destroy  the  evil  forces  that 

mSUlu  I™*  a2"  .  grants  June  1  when  a  new  two-  attempt  to  poison  the  mind  and 

fi^  viiuiIt^?"fop^oHS’wlr  ?  contract  was  signed,  heart  of  our  people - ” 


Myers 


It  is  a  yenthful  mar* 
kety  too*  ambitions  and 
adTortising-minded.  A 
popniar  young-thinking 
newspaper  serves  it. 


Ritn'Si'nti'd  by 

RejrBolJt-FiUgsrslJ*  lac. 


By  Popular 
Demand — 


He's  Back  Again 

in 

WASH 

TUBBS 


F.  Buckingham  Ish,  the 
smoothest  rogue  in  the  com¬ 
ics,  who  once  “took”  J.  P. 
McKee,  industrial  tycoon 
and  father-in-law  of  Wash 
Tubbs,  for  $56,000,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Leslie  Turner’s 
popular  adventure  strip. 
Again  this  king  of  the  swin¬ 
dlers  picks  McKee  as  his 
unsuspecting  “angel.” 

It’s  a  battle  of  wits  in  the 
most  fantastic  swindle  on 
record — and  comic  strip  hu¬ 
mor  at  its  very  best — in  the 
story  now  running  in  Wash 
Tubbs. 
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•fW'v 


the  modem  wayl 


Education  today  includes  more  newspaper  is  published.  Hence- 
than  readin’,  ritin*,  and  ’rith-  forth,  they’ll  read  all  of  our 
metic.  Progressive  instructors  paper  —  not  just  the  comics, 
take  their  students  out  of  the  This  works  to  your  advantage, 
classroom — show  them  how  the 
things  they  study  about  are 
done  in  actual  practice. 

The  Repository  encourages  this 
method  in  Canton  and  Stark 
County  schools.  During  the 
past  year,  over  2,000  grade 
school  students  visited  our 
plant  to  learn  how  a  modern 


That  Kid  customers  have  defi¬ 
nite  brand  preferences  has  been 
shown  again  and  again.  Get 
them  told  on  your  product 
while  they’re  young — and  you 
have  them  sold  the 
rest  of  their 
lives. 


A  NEWSPAPER 

99%  Home  Deliverod  in  Canton,  Ohio 
74%  in  oil  Stork  County 


STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 


LOS  ANGELES 


CHICAGO 
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The  inspiring  story  of  the  general  who  knew  that  the  ultimate 
triumph,  in  battle  as  in  life,  reflects  the  will  of  God 


December  19,  1944.  The  fiery 

leader  who  was  about  to  send 
his  tired,  rain-soaked  troops  against  a 
conquering  German  army  in  the  des¬ 
perate  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  bowed  his 
head  and  prayed. 

For,  as  one  of  the  Third  Army’s 
Chaplains  said:  "General  Patton  be¬ 
lieved  in  prayer  because  he  had  faith 
in  God  and  because  he  was  deeply 
conscious  of  his  own  and  other  men’s 
limitations.” 

The  stirring  story  of  this  gallant 
general’s  deep  faith  in  the  power  of 
prayer  inspired  millions  of  readers  of 
The  American  Weekly, 

Editorial  loodorthip 
and  tho  12  inlorath 

Faith  is  only  one  of  the  12  basic  hu¬ 
man  interests  that  influence  the  lives 
of  people.  Upon  these  interests,  so 
deep-seated  in  all  of  us,  one  of  the 
most  successful  editorial  policies  in 
America  has  been  built. 

It  is  a  policy  that  cuts  across  all 
class  lines.  It  appeals  to  everyone,  re¬ 
gardless  of  income,  education  or  social 
standards.  It  is  the  editorial  policy  of 
The  American  WeMy, 

People  everywhere  are  caught  and 
held  by  the  vital  stories  in  this  great 
magazine.  These  stories,  every  one  of 
them,  are  true  . . .  illustrated  for  broad 
appeal . . .  and  even  the  most  technical 
written  so  that  everyone  can  read  and 
understand. 

Words  and  pictures  so  powerfully 
presented  wield  an  influence  on  many 
lives.  A  series  of  4  articles,  for  example. 


described  how  some  cities  solved  the 
juvenile  delinquency  problem  of  "way¬ 
ward  girls”  by  setting  up  "Youth 
Centers.”  Those  articles  helped  in  the 
new  movement  in  which  churches, 
women’s  clubs,  teachers  and  parents 
united  to  set  up  local  "Youth  Centers” 
from  Maine  to  California. 

Weakly  habit  in  8,804,000  homes 

It’sno  wonder,  then,  that  The  American 
Weekly  reaches  one  out  of  every  four 
American  families  every  week.  For  ad¬ 
vertisers,  this  great  magazine  provides 
effective  coverage  in  more  communities 
of  every  size  than  any  other  publication 
ever  delivered  into  American  homes. 
It  carries  the  advertiser’s  message  at 
a  lower  cost  per  thousand  than  any 
other  leading  weekly  publication. 


Cock-a-Doodle-Do 

The  November  10,  194«  is- 
lae  of  The  American  Weekly 
WM  tlie  largett  ia  TE^ome 
of  adTOftitliig  re^enoe  in  iU  50>year 
history.  It  follows  two  provioas  rec- 
ord'breaking  issues  in  1946— '<Hie 
in  March  and  the  second  in  May. 


Typical  atticlos  In 
Tha  American  Weekly 
designed  to  satisfy  the 

12  BASIC 

HUMAN  INTERESTS 

ACHIEVEMENT:  MagMm  to 

Otomiiey . Nm.  Id,  *944 

CULTURE:  Those  Estreeidtomy 

issadsfi  oa  Oiywipas  see  Nav.  24,1944 

FAITH:  My  MNb-by  KIrflay  F. 

Mother,  SCDs,  FI1.D.  .  .  e  Nav.24,1944 

HEALTH:  Iraafe  Qaatf  af  Vbath 

hy  Morris  fishbain  •  •  •  e  Navs24,1944 

HEROISM:  Diyalty  ^  iaber^ 

toffraorf  Maa . Nav.  24, 1 944 

MYSTERY:  ffwa  laches  af  Whtar  Nar.  24,1944 


RECREATION:  Hvschsssflh. 

Nav.24,1944 

ROMANCE:  The  lady  osd  Ihs 
Oypv . 

Da& 

A  1944 

SOENCE:  Aiomk  fhAom  e  e  e 

Dec. 

1,1944 

SECURITY:  Swtodbrt  Ntarvm* . 

Dec. 

A  1944 

SELF-IMPROVEMENT:  The 
ftordWbv . 

Nav. 

3,1944 

TRAGEDY:  Tropic  Shodaw  of 

.A-  aj-j —  - i 

Da& 

1, 1944 
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Morton  Frank 
MovestoCanton, 
Buys  Weekly 

Canton,  O.  —  The  Canton 
Acowoffiist  a  controlled  circula* 
tion  weekly,  has  been  sold  by 
H.  T.  Howells, 

Howard  H  a  r  - 
mony  and  Pres¬ 
ley  S.  Campbell, 

Jr.  to  Horton 
Frank,  who  be¬ 
comes  publisher. 

Howells  and 
Harmony  will 
continue  in  ad¬ 
vertising  sales 
capacities.  Mrs. 

Fnmk  will  be 
woman’s  editor. 

Frank  comes 
here  from  Phoe¬ 
nix,  Ariz.,  where  he  was  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Arizona  Times,  estab¬ 
lished  this  year  by  John  and 
Aiuia  Roosevelt  Boettiger.  Prior 
to  entering  the  Navy  in  1942, 
Frank  was  rotogravure  manager 
of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press, 
and  before  that,  editor  of  the 
Broddoclc  (Pa.)  Free  Press  and 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Braddock  Daily  News-Her¬ 
ald. 

Harmony,  who  will  q>ecialize 
in  retail  di^lay  advertising,  has 
been  generid  manager  of  the 
Canton  Daily  Newt,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Cleveland  Shop¬ 
ping  Newt,  and  general  manager 
of  the  Cincinnati  Shopping 
Newt. 

Howells,  who  will  specialize 
in  classing  advertising,  was  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  then  business 
manager,  of  the  Canton  Daily 
News.  Both  were  with  the 
Canton  Repositorj/. 

a 

Opens  Seattle  Office 

Sbattlb,  Wash.  —  Dow -Jones, 
Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  has  opened  of¬ 
fices  at  621  Skinner  building. 
Loiurenoe  Hartmus,  formerly 
with  the  San  Francisco  office  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
prior  to  that  overseas  corre¬ 
spondent  with  the  OWI,  has 
been  named  manager.  Victor  C. 
Howard,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Seattle  Shop¬ 
ping  Newt,  is  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Seattle  office. 


STAR 

EVfNINC 


Halifax  Dailies 
Name  Robinson 

Hautaz,  N.  S.  —  Berton  E. 
Robinson,  executive  editor  of 
the  Halifax  Chronicle  and  the 
Halifax  Daily  Star,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editor-in-chief  of  those 
papers.  The  appointment  was 
announced  by  B.  P.  McCurdy, 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chronicle  Co..  Ltd.. 

Sublidiers  of  the  Chronicle  and 
tar. 


New  RFL  News  Union 
Pulls  Short  Strike 

Las  Vegas,  Nev.  —  The  Nov. 
13  issue  of  the  Lot  Vegas  Eve¬ 
ning  Review- Journal  was  four 
hours  late  and  was  of  four-page 
size  instead  of  the  scheduled  24 
pages  as  the  result  of  a  strike 
by  nine  editorial  employes  who 
had  recently  organized  an  AFL 
Editorial  Association  union. 

The  strike  was  called  after 
Walter  Taliaferro,  who  helped 
establidi  the  union,  had  b^n 
transferred  from  news  editor  to 
an  assignment  as  a  reporter. 

After  several  hours  of  strike, 
during  which  printers  and  press¬ 
men  refused  to  pass  the  picket 
line,  it  was  agreed  to  call  a 
“truce,”  and  maintain  the  status 
quo  until  Editor  A.  E.  Cahlan, 
absent  because  of  iilness,  re¬ 
turns. 

Taliaferro,  who  refused  his 
new  assignment,  is  on  vacation 
with  pay  until  Cahlan  returns. 


Rosenberg  New 
Chief  Editor 
In  Sacramento 

Sacramento,  Calif.  —  An¬ 
nouncement  has  been  made  by 
William  H.  Dodge,  publisher,  of 
the  appointment  of  J.  L.  (Roy) 
Rosenberg  to  be  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Sacramento  l/nion,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  Charles  J.  Lil- 
ley. 

Rosenberg  was  elevated  from 
executive  ^itor,  a  position  he 
held  since  last  Summer.  He  has 
been  a  prominent  California 
newspaperman  for  the  past  17 
years,  and  his  experience  in¬ 
cludes  newspaper  executive 
positions  in  New  York,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Pennsylvania,  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Wyoming. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Dodge 
announced  the  elevation  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager  C.  E.  (Polo)  Bo- 
rom  to  be  general  business  man¬ 
ager. 

Mr.  Borom  has  been  with 
the  Sacramento  Union  for  the 
past  17  years,  previous  to  which 
he  was  '^th  the  Scripps-Howard 
organization. 

The  appointments  are  effective 
at  once. 

Officers  of  the  Sacramento 
Publishing  Company,  owners 
and  operators  of  ttie  Sacramento 
Union,  are  William  H.  Dodge, 
president;  J.  L.  Rosenberg,  vice 
president,  and  C.  E.  Borom,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 
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SELLS  ’EM  III  COLIMBBS 


COtUMMS 


Tim  vMfcwws— 


isASAZINt 


ADVERTISERS  mR 
through  the  pages  oi  this 
magazine  hecause  readt-ra 
are  sold  on  it.  Local  pic¬ 
tures  and  local  features  in 
the  six  Locally-Edited  Sun¬ 
day  Magazines  attract  more 
readers,  hold  readers 
longer.  Too,  all  six  are 
Magazine  Sections  of 
“first”  newspapers,  giving 
highest  market  coverage. 


•inaly 

venient  singlcvordtr,  tingle* 
copy  package.  Write  Stan* 
dard  Gravure  Corp.,  Louit* 
vIMe,  Ky.;  or  contact  anyone 
at  Branham  Co..  Jann  ti  Kelley, 
0*Mara  &  Ormtbee  or  Sawyer* 
Ferguson-Watker  Co. 


Locally-edited  Magaiines  in  six  major  markets 


HOUSTON  OHRONICLE 
ATLANTA  JOURNAL 
NEW  ORLEANS 
TIMES  PICYUNE-STATES 


COLUMBUS  DISPATCH 
THE  NASHVILLE  TENNESSEAN 
LOUISVILLE  COURIER-JOURNAL 


1.246.000  total  copies  each  Sunday 


^5^he  lead¬ 
ing  news¬ 
paper  in  the 
leading  capi- 
t al  of  the 
world  is  to¬ 
day  leading 
all  other 
Washington 
newspapers 
by  greater 
margins 
than  ever. 

h  «t-/y 

ESHm  rsA  PsklUb.. 

ir 

TiMES-NEIUlD  .  249,576* 
Tlw  STAR  .  .  .  211,046 
Tiw  POST  .  .  .  166,696 
Tlw  NEWS  ...  104,461* 

as  of  March  31, 1946 

dtty  Mt  iragi  Moti,  thru  Pri, 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

★ 

National  Repretenuuive 
CEO.  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 
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■  DITOR  a  PURLISHIR  for  Novaoibar  30.  1744 


^  fOUR  POLICE  DIPARTI****' 

"^ppREHEND 


IF  NOT,  it  medns  that  your  department  is  giving 
inadequate  attention  to  this  criminal  phase  of  your 
traffic  problem,  or  that  it  is  not  effectively  staffed 
with  trained  investigators  to  handle  these  offenses. 
Records  indicate  that  many  drivers  flee  because  they 
are  intoxicated.  A  low  record  of  hit-run  driver 
apprehension  or  penalty  assessments  encourages 
drivers  to  flee.  If  your  city  is  below  this  average  isn't 
there  something  you  can  do  about  it? 
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Tutvifti»a 


f  uggesdon*  on  exterior  appearxnce  and 
floor  plana.  CoTeri  general  require¬ 
ments,  transmitter  room,  video  receiv¬ 
ing  room,  visitors’  lobby,  laboratory 
and  shop,  storage  space,  living  quar¬ 
ters,  and  other  provisions. 

4  A  Tekvbioa 
Broadcast  Stodio 


1  LocotiogflM 
Toloviiioa  Traasodtter 

Covers  tutors  governing  the  choice  of 


pregiams  and  remele  flaM  pick-ups.) 

This  booklet  presenu  Stage  2— the 
addition  of  portable  pick-up  equipment 
for  live-talent  programs.  Although  the 
equipment  is  intended  primarily  for 
held  use,  its  flexibility  is  such  that  it  can 
also  be  used  as  studio  Video  equipment. 
Thus  you  can  increase  the  diversity  of 
your  programs  by  having  remote  pick¬ 
ups  one  night,  studio  shows  the  next. 


site,  technical  requirements,  impor¬ 
tance  of  central  location,  importance 
of  height,  calculation  of  coverage,  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  sites  (tall  huildings,  moun¬ 
tain  topa,  existing  AM  station  locations, 
low  hidings  with  a  steel  tower,  tele¬ 
vision  and  FM  transmitter  at  same  site 
using  a  common  antenna). 

2  Locatiog  Ih# 

Tolivisioa  Studio 


Typical  headings  include:  number  of 
studios  required,  site  and  shape  of 
studios,  acoustics  and  lighting,  sepa¬ 
rate  control  booths,  film  studio,  master 
control  room,  audience,  and  studio- 
transmitter  link. 


Discusses  and  illustrates  such  subjects  ®  Eguipaiant  LoyOUt  fOT  0 

as:  space  required  for  operating  cost  SomII  Telaviiion  Station 

of  Una  nnd  baildian,  pronfion  for  ....  ...  . 

foture  expansion,  freedom  of  interfer-  provlsl^  for  nalwoifc  and  Mm 

ence,  power  and  water  facilities,  near-  progiama  only.) 

ness  to  outside  program  sources,  and  Publications  5,  6,  7,  and  8  present  a 

lootioa  witli  rcUtion  to  tranunittcr*  complete  pro^cem  on  how  jour  tele* 

▼iiion  stedon  cen  grow  in  eesj  euges— 


7  Equipniont  Loyoot  for  a 
Standard  Tolovision  Station 

This  leaflet  presents  Stage  3— the  addi¬ 
tion  of  studio-type  cameras  and  video 
equipment  to  provide  a  permanent 
studio  system.  This  addition  makes  it 
possible  to  switch  immediately  from  a 
remote  pick-up  to  a  studio  show.  Then 
too,  this  equipment  is  always  available 
for  reheard  purposes. 


3  A  Tolovision 
Tmnsnhtor  Building 

Present  indications  are  that  most  new 
transmitters  will  he  located,  wherever 
possible,  in  existing  city  buildings. 
However,  if  you  plan  to  build  a  special 
transmitter  building  now,  or  in  the 
future,  this  publication  ofl^  practical 


low  investment  and  operating  cosM  in 
the  initial  period,  gradual  expansion 
later  as  your  television  audience  grows. 
Leaflet  5  covers  the  minimum  layout 
required  to  start  telecasting. 

6  Eqoipaiont  Layout  for  a 
Small  Tolovision  Station 

(wHh  prevision  for  llvo-taloiil  studio 


8  Equipmont  Layout  for  a 
Wlas^  Tolovision  Station 

Presenu  Stage  4— the  addition  of  more 
studios  and  a  master  control  room.  Al¬ 
though  Suge  3  will  cover  the  needs  of 
most  stations  for  some  time  to  come, 
Suge  4  will  eventually  be  necessary 
for  all  major  stations  in  large  cities 
and  for  network  stations  that  originate 
many  studio  programs. 


Here’S  a  complete  file  of  "how- 
to*go>about*it”  information  to 
-'help  you  get  your  television  station 
Itarted  immediately.  Many  money- 
;^ving  dps  are  given  to  keep  your  in* 

Kco«  down— pracdcal  short 
et  you  on  the  air  quickly, 
routs  ^nd  suggestions  given 
that  e^ineers,  on  the  basis 
experience  to  date,  believe 
1.  Stajge*by*stage  plans  are 
ermlt  ean  station  expansion 
television ^udience  grows, 
n  can  beorried  on  without 
rriginal  equipment  obsolete 
1  minimain  interference  to 
on  operation^j^ 


The  unique  construction  and  pro* 
gramming  problem  of  stations  in 
small  towns  have  been  kept  in  mind, 
as  well  as  the  requirements  of  large 
cities.  The  emphasis  throughout  is 
on  "down-to-earth”  economy;  there 
are  no  "blue-sky,”  costly  plans. 

Any  one  or  all  of  these  booklets 
are  yours  for  the  asking.  Yon  will 
find  them  an  excellent  construction 
check  list  from  which  individual 
adaptations  can  be  made.  Just  let  ns 
know  on  your  company  letterhead 
which  bulletins  you  need.  Write 
Television  Equipment 
Section,  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  Camden,  N.  J. 


m.KWsioiit  mnoMoeAsr  mout^Mmmr 

KMDIO  eORPORATIOM  of  AMKUieA 


In  CeaeUet  RCA  VCTOR  Cemeeay  UaiHed.  Meatieal 


practical,  low-cost 

-station  planning 


SNPA  Handbook  Gives 
Hints  on  Space  Selling 


gropi 

for  ideas  to  help  retailers 
groping  for  ideas  can  find  the 
answers  to  many  of  their  every¬ 
day  problems  in  the  manual 
“Newspaper  Advertising:  How 
to  Write  It.  SeU  It,"  published 
by  the  Southern  Newspaper 
I^blisfaers  Association. 

Some  3,000  copies  of  the 
booklet  have  already  been  sold 
and  Sie  reaction,  according  to 
the  SNPA,  has  been  uniformly 
enthusiastic. 

In  the  surprisingly  small 
space  of  88  pages,  6  by  8Vt 
indies  in  size,  the  manual  arms 
the  salesman  with  virtually 
every  basic  type  of  ammunition 
needed  to  merchandise  the  news¬ 
paper  medium  —  except  native 
intelligence  and  iiersuasiveness. 
Even  Siese  latter  two  can  be  im¬ 
proved  on  by  the  many  tips  and 
hints  scattered  through  the 
book. 

EdHed  hr  Phillips 

Loyal  Phillips,  advertisiiw  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Ncto  Orleans  Item, 
edited  the  book  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  SNPA's  advertising  cmn- 
mittee  and  Secretary  -  Minager 
Walter  Johnson. 

Much  of  the  information  con¬ 
sists  of  speeches  and  articles  by 
exports  in  the  field — retail  ad¬ 
men,  newspaper  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutives,  the  Btureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  etc.  But,  that  hasn't  pro¬ 
duced  the  collection  of  generali¬ 
ties  that  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  A  wise  editing  job  has 
culled  the  more  meaty  stuff 
from  the  vast  literature  drawn 
upon. 

Chapter  headings  suggest  the 
wide  scope  of  the  book:  News¬ 
papers,  Most  Effective  Medium; 
Selling  New  Accounts;  Writing, 
Selling  Better  Copy;  Consist¬ 
ency,  Continuity;  Servicing  Ac¬ 
counts;  Basic  Rules  for  Success; 
Tested  Selling  Technique  for 
daasified  Advertising;  Diction¬ 
ary  of  Newspaper  Terms;  Pub¬ 
lic  Confidence  Counts  Most. 

Practical  Suggestions 

In  addition  there  is  a  list  of 
books  in  the  SNPA  library  cov¬ 
ering  all  of  the  practical  aspects 
of  advertising. 

Chief  purposes  of  the  manual 
are  to  acquaint  the  salesman 
thoroughly  with  the  product 
he’s  trying  to  sell,  and  to  show 
him  by  practical  instruction  and 
example  how  to  sell  it 

The  first  is  accomplished  by 
an  analysis  of  what  the  daily 
newspaper  offers  the  advertiser: 
flexibility,  economy,  action,  ef¬ 
fective  illustration,  etc.,  all  good 
selling  arguments  when  prop¬ 
erly  used.  Facts  on  newspaper 


DEANE  WEINBERG 

Newspaper  Boy  Insurattre 


circulations,  public  preference 
for  newspaper  ads,  public  de¬ 
pendence  on  ads  as  evidenced 
during  last  year's  stoppages  in 
New  York  and  St  Louis  supply 
additional  selling  tools. 

There  are  hints  on  copywrit¬ 
ing  and  layout:  reader  stoppers, 
clulty,  emphasis  on  consumer 
benefits,  etc.;  how  large  a  good 
ad  should  be;  fitting  layout  to 
copy;  etc. 

Diligent  study  ought  to  take 
the  average  salesmen  well  along 
toward  the  goal  suggested  in  the 
book  in  a  quotation  from  a  talk 
by  Robert  Drew,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  ot  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
and  president  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion: 

What  Retailsrs  Wont 

“There  are  many  retailers  who 
depend  upon  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  for  their  very  existence. 
The  newspaper  advertising  sales¬ 
man  can  have  no  greater  satis¬ 
faction  than  in  working  with  a 
store  so  closely  that  he  almost 
becomes  part  of  the  sales  struc¬ 
ture  ...  by  carefully  nurturing 
the  business  with  the  right  kind 
of  advertising  copy.” 

The  salesman  need  look  no 
further  for  the  foundation  on 
which  he  can  work  into  the 
“sales  structure,”  than  the  chap¬ 
ter  on  servicing  accounts.  Here, 
in  two  pages,  is  a  22-point  out¬ 
line  of  what  the  retailer  wants. 
Taken  from  an  address  by  H.  V. 
Van  Valkenburg,  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  Sears,  Roebuck, 
the  outline  reports  a  survey 
made  several  years  ago  by  a  re¬ 
tail  executive  among  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertising  mana¬ 
gers. 

An  alert  and  ambitious  sales¬ 
man  can  readily  devise  a  hun¬ 
dred  ways  to  satisfy  the  retail¬ 
ers'  wants  emerging  from  the 
survey.  Some  of  them  are:  an¬ 
nual  linage  figures  of  various 
stores  by  classifications;  men 
who  can  take  the  account's  prob¬ 
lems  to  top  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment;  men  who  can  see  ads 
through  the  composing  room; 
ideas  for  improvement  of  layout 
and  typogr^hy;  study  of  ad  re¬ 
sults;  ideas  gleaned  from  papers 
in  other  cities;  advice  on  com¬ 
ing  newspaper  promotions;  ad¬ 
vice  on  seasonal  possibilities: 


WimSRUsa,a> 


Gala  Heopening 
Set  fox  Ad  Club 

A  doiffile  celebration  is  in 
store  for  members  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  New  York  early 
in  December,  when  the  Club's 
42nd  anniversary  will  be  ob¬ 
served  simultaneously  with  the 
reopening  of  its  home  at  23 
Park  Ave. 

The  exact  date  has  not  been 
determined,  according  to  Man¬ 
aging  Director  Charles  Green, 
nor  has  the  program  been  com- 

&leted,  but  he  promises  it  will 
e  a  “big”  one. 

Since  last  summer,  when  the 
Park  Ave.  building  was  badly 
damaged  by  fire,  the  Club  has 
been  housed  in  temporary  quar¬ 
ters  at  3D  East  37  Street. 

help  in  securing  outstanding 
personalities  for  fashion  shows, 
window  displays,  etc.;  informa¬ 
tion  on  public  reaction  to  store 
pqUcies,  merchandise,  person¬ 
nel.  and  advertising. 

The  section  on  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  gives  a  brief  set  of  tips 
on  telephone  solicitation,  per¬ 
mits  the  reader  to  eavesdrcni  on 
the  sale  of  a  real  estate  ad 
schedule  over  the  phone,  and 
gives  advice  on  how  to  meet  the 
prospect's  argtunents  with  facts. 

For  the  most  part  a  practical 
manual  for  toe  salesman's 
pocket,  toe  book  does  not  lack 
tor  inspirational  material.  One 
such  section  which  compares 
toe  “adtaker”  who  waits,  with 
toe  “salesman”  who  gets,  will 
put  slackers  on  their  toes. 

Contributors  ot  text  matter, 
in  addition  to  those  named 
above,  include:  James  W.  Egan, 
advertising  director  of  toe  To¬ 
ledo  Blade;  S.  N.  King,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Bond  Clothes;  J. 
W.  Zaring,  retail  ad  manager. 
New  Orleans  Item;  M.  J.  A.  Mc¬ 
Donald,  Oakland  Tribune,  and 
others. 

The  foreword  was  written  by 
the  late  Carl  B.  Short,  SNPA 
president  and  publisher  of  toe 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times-World. 

The  SNPA  is  distributing  toe 
book  at  $1  a  copy. 

■ 

New  4A  Member 

Mithoff  and  White,  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  have  been  elects  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  American  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Advertiaing  Agencies. 


Mor«  tk«i»  12.000.000 
iwngry  for  Rog  Monning't 
EdHoriol  Corfoons 


Breakfast  Briefs 

Fr<wi  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

Wilson  Wyatt  expects  that 
most  of  our  veterans  will  be 
housed  by  the  end  of  1947.  All 
they  need  is  a  bit  of  optimism 
and  a  mild  winter. 


The  Omaha  man  who  swal¬ 
lowed  a  razor  blade  but  sur¬ 
vived  will  probably  become  a 
bore,  telling  about  his  close 
shave. 

•  *  *  * 

Nowadays,  peace  isn’t  the 
only  thing  we  can’t  have  at  any 
price. 


lOITOR  PUB 


Supreme  Court 
Appeal  Readied 
On  Ad  Rate  Low 

CoNcoan,  N.  H.  —  New  Hamp¬ 
shire’s  Supreme  Court  assem¬ 
bled  records  this  week  that 
would  take  to  toe  United  States 
Supreme  Ctourt  the  contention  of 
a  newqiaper  that  a  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  law  fixing  maximum 
charges  for  political  advertising 
is  unconstitutional  under  toe 
14to  Amendment  to  toe  Consti¬ 
tution. 

The  charge,  made  by  toe 
Chronicle  and  Gazette  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  Inc.,  publishers  of  toe 
Portsmouth  Herald  and  New 
Hampshire  Gazette,  took  excep¬ 
tion  to  a  statute  enacted  in  1945 
which  decreed,  in  part,  that  a 
newspaper’s  political  a  d  v  e  r  - 
Using  rates  shall  not  be  higher 
than  for  commercial  advertising 
of  similar  character. 

Appeal  to  the  U.  S.  Court  fol¬ 
lowed  a  decision  by  New  Hamp¬ 
shire’s  high  tribunal  that  toe 
questioned  statute  is  not  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  14th  Amendment. 
In  reaching  a  decision,  the  Court 
said  it  considered  whether  toe 
law  was  an  invalid  encroach¬ 
ment  on  freedom  of  contract  and 
whether  it  abridged  liberty  of 
toe  press. 

The  New  Hampshire  court  al¬ 
lowed  toe  appeal  Nov.  4.  The 
publishing  company  has  been 
ordered  to  post  a  $500  bond  to 
cover  court  costs. 


You  Cotch  BOTH 
in  the  Courier- Express 


In  1945,  men’s  apparel  stores 
placed  65.7%  of  their  ad¬ 
vertising  in  this  man's  paper.' 

Among  the  women's  apparel 
stores  56.6%  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  lineage  appeared  in 
this  favorite  woman's  paper. 

You  can  trust  the  preference 
of  these  on-the-scene  adver¬ 
tisers  to  know  that  in  Buffalo 
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ARE  MANEUVERED  EASILY  . . .  Hinged  in  the  middle,  truck 
and  Fruehauf  Trailer  combinations  are  handled  with  ease 
...  up  narrow  alleys  ...  in  and  out  of  congested  loading 
places  .  .  .  and  on  any  busy  thoroughfare,  in  town  and  out. 
Trailers  turn  in  same  small  radius  as  the  trucks  which 
pull  them. 

PULL  BIGGER  LOADS  ...  You  step  up  deliveries  tremend¬ 
ously  when  you  couple  your  trucks  to  Trailers.  Trucks, 
like  horses,  can  pull  far  more  than  they  can  carry.  With 
the  same  power,  loads  often  go  up  threefold  and  more 
trading  areas  can  thus  be  expanded. 

OUTLIVE  SEVERAL  TRUCKS  .  .  .  Experience  proves  that 
your  Fruehauf  Aerovan — the  "detachable  body” — out¬ 
lives  several  power  units.  This  factor  alone  lowers  replace- 
cost  tremendously. 

LOWERS  HAULING  COSTS! .  . .  Savings  made  possible  by 
the  Trailer-method  are  many.  More  goods  are  hauled 
with  fewer  trips.  Since  smaller  trucks  pull  bigger  loads 
their  initial  cost  is  lower — maintenance  and  fuel  costs 
are  likewise  less.  With  Trailers  on  the  job,  trucks  and 
^  drivers  need  never  stand  idle  for  loading  or  unloading. 

Let  a  Fruehauf  man  give  you  facts  and  figures  about 
^  the  advantages  of  this  modern — fast — delivery  method. 

WorW's  lorB«s#  BviMan  of  Trudt-Traihn 

FRUEHAUF  TRAILER  CO.  •  DETROIT  32 

I  9  Focfort**  — '  62  Fottory  S^rykm  Brandies 


loading  PlACtS 


AT  CONGISTIO 


ON  CROWDED 


‘47  Soap  Box  Derby 
Held  to  130  Papers 


I»TBOIT,  Mich.— Although  265 
newmwpen  are  seeking  to 
sponsor  the  1947  AU-American 
Soap  Box  Derby  conducted  by 
Caievrolet  Motor  Division,  it  has 
been  found  nscewary  to  limit 
the  number  to  ISO. 

Chevrolet  oOeials  have  an- 
anounced  they  would  have  to 
impose  that  limit  because  the 
popularity  of  the  contest  had 
caused  it  to  tax  the  capacity 
of  Akron  to  handle  it. 

Because  it  has  been  decided 
to  keep  the  championship  event 
contained  in  one  big  day  of 
racing,  the  Derby  racing  strip 
will  not  accommodate  more  than 
ISO  entries.  As  the  number  of 
contestants  increased,  it  has  also 
been  difficult  to  find  housing  for 
all  the  boys,  parents,  race  per¬ 
sonnel  and  out-of-town  fans  who 
flocked  to  Akron  for  the  event 
The  first  Akroa  race  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  1934,  but  the  wartime 
lapse  makes  1947  the  10th  year. 
More  than  50,000  boys  across 
the  country  have  participated  in 
past  years,  wltii  the  previous 
high  in  sponsors  also  130. 


100,000  at  Finals 
The  1046  race  had  only  111 
sponsors  because  of  the  late 
start  in  planning  due  to  the  un¬ 
certainties  with  the  end  of  the 
war.  But  even  flien,  100,000 
persons  jammed  around  the 
three-lane  concrete  racing  strip 
to  see  die  championship  decided. 

Chevrolet  explained  that  in 
choosing  its  130  sponsors  from 
among  the  265  applicants,  it  was 
paying  attention  to  geogiat^cal 
distribution.  Starting  in  1947, 
all  local  contests  must  have 
newspaper  sponsorship.  In  the 

Sst  some  towns  whidi  did  not 
ve  papers  were  permitted  to 
hold  races  under  the  sponsor- 
Milp  of  the  American  Legion, 
Bo^  Club,  or  similar  groups. 
There  were  11  sudi  entries  in 
the  1940  Derby. 

Reflecting  the  widespread  in¬ 
terest  in  the  contest  are  the  re¬ 
quests  from  17,000  manual  train¬ 
ing  teachers  for  instructions  in 
building  the  soap  box  racers. 

Chevrolet  has  also  aimounced 
changes  in  the  rules  for  con¬ 
struction  of  these  cars.  Some 
new  types  will  be  permitted 


LEADIRSHIP 
IN  THE  NATION'S 
No.  1  MARKET 


Daring  the  first  ten  months 
of  1946,  ne  Son’s  Total  Ad¬ 
vertising  volume  was  526,000 
lines  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  New  York  evening 
newspaper.  The  San  is  in 
its  22nd  consecntive  year  of 
advestising  leadership  in  the 
New  Yeik  evesiing  field. 


next  year.  Some  types  used  in 
1946  will  be  bann^  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  safety.  In  general  the 
cars  used  in  1946  can  be  altered 
to  lit  the  1947  rules. 

The  1947  racers  may  cost  no 
more  than  $6  above  the  cost 
of  wheels  and  axles.  The  price 
of  the  commercially  made 
wheel-and-axle  sets  has  not  yet 
been  announced,  but  rubber 
companies  making  the  wheels 
have  agreed  upon  a  standard 
set  of  specifications  which  will 
assure  fairness. 

Tiro  Coat  Held  Down 

This  subject  of  wheel  cost 
demonstrates  the  cooperation 
which  the  big  rubber  companies 
give  in  helping  make  the  Derby 
a  success.  The  1946  limit  on 
the  cost  of  cars,  including  the 
wheel  sets,  was  put  at  $10.  But 
when  the  wheel  makers  added 
up  the  price  increases  on  their 
materials,  they  found  that  it 
was  going  to  cost  them  around 
$10  a  set  to  turn  them  out.  But 
rattier  than  have  the  boys  dis¬ 
appointed,  the  rubber  companies 
turned  out  more  than  22,000  sets 
at  the  old  pre-war  price  of  $5.95, 
taking  a  loss  of  nearly  M  a  set 

Other  changes  announced  are: 

Back  of  seat  must  be  remov¬ 
able  to  provide  easy  inspection. 

Over-w  height  limitation  in¬ 
creased  to  32  inches. 

Non  -  ttiatterable,  tranvarent 
plastic  permitted  tor  wind¬ 
shields. 

“Nose”  must  be  foremost  part 
of  car;  wheels  cannot  protrude 
in  front 

Allowable  weight  of  car  raised 
to  ISO  pounds;  combined  weight 
of  ear  and  driver  remains  at  250 
pounds.  Thus  smaller  boys  will 
be  permitted  to  increase  the 
wei^t  of  ttieir  cars  to  give 
them  equal  chance  with  heavier 
boys. 

Brakes  must  be  foot-operated, 
and  every  car  must  be  equinied 
with  drag  brake,  faced  with  rub¬ 
ber.  The  1946  rules  permitted 
band-operated  brakes. 

Steering  mechanism  is  no 
longer  limited  to  a  steering 
wheel.  A  “tiller”  or  steering 
lever,  or  an  airplane-type  half¬ 
wheel  will  be  permitted. 

The  towing  ring  must  ^1^ 

$100,000  to  $200,000 
WEEKLY  INCREASE 
m  New  Bedford  Poyrolk 

over  same  weeks  in  1944  and  1945 
continues. 

Naturally,  retail  sales  continue  to 
reach  new  hitfhsl — a  Soles  Man¬ 
agement  PRETEIRREID  city  montti 
after  monthll 


NEW 

BEDFORD 


90 


eliminated  because  it  has  been 
decided  that  the  protruding  part 
on  the  front  of  some  cars  caused 
unfairness  in  starts  and  finishes. 

New  rules  emphasize  that 
every  car  must  be  boy-built 
throughout,  and  that  only  advice 
may  be  given  by  parents,  teach¬ 
ers,  sponsors  or  anyone  who  is 
over  16  years  old. 

Qualifying  ages  for  contes¬ 
tants  remain  the  same,  11  to  IS 
years,  inclusive.  The  provision 
is  made  that  a  boy  who  becomes 
16  years  old  between  June  1 
and  Aug.  17,  1947,  may  com¬ 
pete,  as  may  the  boy  who  be¬ 
comes  11  during  this  samq, 
period. 

In  charge  of  the  nationwide 
contests  again  this  year  is  My¬ 
ron  E.  Scott,  former  Dayton 
newspaper  photographer,  who 
“father^”  the  Soap  Box  Derby 
back  in  1933.  Scott,  sent  out  to 
get  human  interest  stuff,  came 
across  some  boys  racing  make¬ 
shift  cars  down  a  hill.  The 
pictures  he  took  got  him  to 
thinking  that  here  was  some- 
ming  that  would  interest  boys 
everywhere. 

S^tt  “sold”  the  idea  to  Chev¬ 
rolet 

Scott,  after  several  years, 
went  back  to  his  first  love, 
newspaper  photography;  but  he 
came  back  to  Chevrolet  as  an 
assistant  advertising  manager 
to  assume  the  direction  of  the 
1946  National  Soap  Box  Derby, 

An  international  competition 
is  in  the  talking  stage,  with  pos¬ 
sible  entries  from  Canada, 
Panama,  Mexico,  Denmcurk, 
Sweden,  England  and  South 
Africa.  These  boys  would  com- 


$10,000  Soil  Awards 

Ft.  Worth.  Tax.  —  Tha  Fort 
Worth  Prass  has  oimouncad 
prisss  totalling  filOJWO  in  its 
"Sava  tha  Soil  and  Save 
Tsxaa”  campaign  for  1947. 
Both  slatawida  and  regional 
awards  vrill  bo  mads.  Bill 
Duriiam.  regional  editor  of 
the  Praas.  directs  the  program 
and  Walter  B.  Humphrey,  edi¬ 
tor,  sarvaa  on  tha  Advisory 
Committas. 


pete  in  their  own  race,  then 
meet  the  All-American  cham¬ 
pion  for  international  honors. 

Top  prizes  for  the  national 
contest  may  be  increased,  with 
the  possibilities  of  awards  of 
two  college  scholarships  and 
two  Chevrolet  cars  being  con¬ 
sidered,  instead  of  one  each  as 
in  the  past. 

As  for  news  coverage  of  the 
big  race  at  Derby  Downs,  the 
press  stands  built  for  300  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  overfiow  in  1947  as  it 
did  in  1946.  Some  papers  sent 
two  or  three  men  to  cover  it 
More  than  50  photographers 
lined  the  track.  And  the  wire 
services  gave  it  full  attention, 
a 

Oregon  Paper  Sold 

Nkwpobt,  Ore.  —  Mrs.  Lucille 
Davey  recently  sold  the  Neior 
port  Journal  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
B.  Perrine  of  Slloam  Springs, 
Ark.,  the  new  owners  taking  pos¬ 
session  Nov.  1. 


Grand  Island 


— ^Nebraska’s 


3rd 

Market 


Serving  Central  Nebraska,  Grand  Island  has  grevm  steadily  from 
7,554  in  1900  te  19,130  in  1940,  and  during  the  war  years,  and 
now  in  tha  post  war  period,  it  has  mointainod  Its  envieble  loca¬ 
tion  as  Nebraska's  ''3rd.  City". 


1946  City  Zoim  Population 


25497 


Th«  Grand  Islond  lnd«p«ndent 

(A  ITAOrrSB  POBLIOATION) 

MMiooAi  AdTRrtiEiBB  aepTMtsiNtiv*: 

ARTHUR  H.  HAOa  *  ASSOCIATM 
lira  fwk  oaimss  Oauaa  a  sawn  OlSf  Oram 


UBlISHIRfer  NeveoAer  3$.  1944 


Western  Electric 


Bell  System. 


IH 

mse 

Samples  will  soon  be  mailed  to  all  newspapers 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
CHICAGO  SUN  SYNDICATE 


MacArthur 

Censorship 

By  S.  J.  Monchak 

THERE  U  DO  slightest  fouDda- 

tion  for  allegations  (rf  censor¬ 
ship  of  American  correspondents 
in  his  theater,  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur,  Commander-In-Chief 
of  Army  Forces  in  the  Pacific, 
asserted  in  a  cable  from  Tokyo 
to  Editob  It  PuBusmm  this 
week. 

Replying  to  an  E  &  P  query 
asking  clarification  of  reports  of 
a  censorship  trend  noted  in  re¬ 
cent  weeks  in  his  command,  the 
General  elaborated: 

Cites  Tresdom' 

"Tliere  is  probably  no  place 
in  the  world  where  more  free¬ 
dom  is  permitte  d  news 
agencies.” 

The  General’s  reply  carried 
the  signature  of  Brig.  Gen. 
Frayne  Baker,  his  public  rela¬ 
tions  officer. 

First  report  that  an  indirect 
ban  on  the  flow  of  news  from 
MacArthur's  command  is  being 
imposed  upon  correroondents  in 
Tokyo  by  Army  officials  was 
made  last  month  by  Bill  Cos¬ 
tello,  chief  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System's  Far  East¬ 
ern  bureau. 

Costello  charged  that  “an  in¬ 
visible  veil  of  censorship  is  being 
drawn  between  the  Allied  oc¬ 
cupation  and  the  public  at 
home" 

He  noted  there  is  no  ceiisor- 
ahlp  of  cables  or  broadcasts  but 
“there  is  another  and  much  more 
dangerous  kind  of  interference — 
an  attempt  to  cut  off  the  flow 
of  news  from  the  source.” 

CIkiivm 

He  said  it  Is  hnposed  indirectly 
vrith  officers  and  War  Depart¬ 
ment  employes  ordered  by  their 
siq>eriors  not  to  talk  to  re¬ 
porters. 

“Tlieir  movements  are 
watdied  and  their  acquaintanoe- 
dUps  Investigated,”  Costello 
said.  “Reporters,  themselves, 
are  watched." 

He  added  that  in  one  or  two 
cases  “high  officers  have  engaged 
in  whispering  campaigns  against 
correspondents  by  spreading  re¬ 
ports  that  the  newsmen  were 


Denies 

Charge 


either  Communists  or  anti- 
American  or  both.” 

Costello  cited  the  case  of 
Mark  Gayn,  Chicago  Sun  corres¬ 
pondent,  who  was  called  on  the 
carpet  by  occupation  authorities 
recently  “to  compel  him  to  give 
secret  testimony’'  regarding  the 
source  of  a  story  Gayn  sent  his 
paper. 

Costello  reported:  “Gayn  was 
summoned  to  General  Head¬ 
quarters,  ordered  to  disclose  the 
source  of  information  in  an  ar¬ 
ticle  he  had  written  and  was 
told  he  could  not  inform  his 
publisher  of  the  matter  nor 
obtain  legal  counseL” 

A  delegation  of  the  Tokyo 
Correspondents  Club  thereupon 
protested  the  action  and  Gayn 
was  informed  an  hour  later  he 
would  no  longer  have  to  tmtify, 
according  to  Costello. 

Colls  Charge  ‘Quackery' 

The  Geyn  incident  had  no 
connection  whatsoever  with 
press  censorship,  MacArthur  told 
E  &  P. 

“It  involved  a  breach  of 
security  of  a  secret  document 
which  was  in  some  way  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Army  files,  ex¬ 
tracts  of  which  were  published 
in  the  Chicago  Sun  under  Mark 
Gayn  authorship,”  the  General’s 
message  stated. 

“An  investigation  was  held  to 
ascertain  how  such  top  secret 
knowledge,  in  violation  of  all 
orders  and  regulations,  could 
have  become  pik>lic. 

“Bfark  Gayn  and  27  other 
witnesses  were  Interrogated. 

“He  refused  to  divulge  any 
infoimatlon  at  the  invesUgation 
and  so  far  as  he  was  concerned 
the  matter  was  dropped. 

“Any  allegation  mat  the  In¬ 
cident  involved  the  freedom  of 
the  press  is  pure  quackery. 

“It  amounts  to  a  distortion  of 
the  truth  to  hide  a  serious 
breach  of  security  which.  If  not 


Running  Story 

Piltsbmgh.  Pa.  —  Reporter 
Matty  Bumin  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph  swung  through 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  soh 
cool  fields  lost  week  and  gave 
his  city  desk  on  up-to-tbe- 
minute  account  of  develop¬ 
ments  on  a  newly-iiurtatled 
radio  telephone  in  his  auto¬ 
mobile. 

eradicated,  would  threaten  the 
gravest  injury  to  the  national 
securi^  of  our  country.” 

That  correspondents  in  Tokyo 
disagree  with  MacArthur’s  p<^- 
tion  that  there  is  not  even  an 
indirect  attempt  being  made  to 
gag  them  is  evidenced  in  a  re¬ 
port  reaching  here  a  fortnight 
ago  announcing  formation  of  an 
Ebcecutive  Cemmittee  of  the 
Tokyo  Correvondents  Club,  em¬ 
powered  to  represent  thmn  on 
“any  matters  affecting  their  pro¬ 
fessional  status,  rights,  working 
arrangements  and  facilities.” 

Correqmndents  r^resentlng 
seven  countries  voted  38  to  9 
on  the  proposal  to  create  the 
machinery  permitting  united 
action,  direct  result  of  the  Gayn 
incident,  according  to  the  re¬ 
port 

Britiah,  Australian,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Russian,  French  and 
Chinese  as  well  as  Americans 
are  represented  in  the  club. 

Under  the  new  rule,  the  re- 
[>ort  pointed  out,  the  functions 
of  the  club  now  parallel  those 
of  the  White  House  Correspond¬ 
ents  Association,  Radio  Corre¬ 
spondents  Association,  and  other 
nmilar  groups  In  Washington 
vidtich  act  as  watchdog  of  the 
rights  of  their  representatives, 
a 

Post  Adless  Days 

Because  the  recent  New  York 
trucking  strike  had  caused  tha 
New  York  Pott  to  cut  deeply 
into  its  Inventories  and  ship¬ 
ments  had  not  arrived  rapidly 
enough  to  replenish  newsprint 
stocks,  the  Post  omitted  adver¬ 
tising  two  days  recently. 


Hoosiers  Hear 
Guthrie  on 
Atomic  Bomb 

iNDiANAPOus,  Ind.  —  If  there 
ever  were  any  doubts  whether 
Hoosiers  are  interested  in  the 
atomic  bomb, 
what  it  does 
when  It  ex¬ 
plodes  and  its 
ghastly  poten¬ 
tialities,  these 
have  been  dis¬ 
pelled  by  the 
Interest  mani¬ 
fested  In  a 
speaking  tour 
that  has  been 
going  on  for 
several  weeks 
by  Wayne  Guth-  Guthrie 
rie,  city  editor 
of  the  Indianapolis  News. 

Mr.  Guthrie,  who  was  one  of 
the  official  accredited  corre¬ 
spondents  to  witness  and  cover 
the  atomic  bomb  tests  In  Bikini 
Atoll  in  July — both  of  them — 
has  spoken  to  some  100  differ¬ 
ent  meetings  all  over  Indiana 
since  his  return  from  the  Pacific 
and  has  many  others  ahead  of 
him  running  into  February. 

A  conservative  calculation 
shows  he  has  spoken  already  to 
15,000  persons  and  has  traveled 
4,000  miles  by  automobile.  The 
groups  addressed  range  from  all 
sorts  of  luncheon  clubs,  com¬ 
munity  meetings,  high  schools, 
churches,  college  convocations 
and  women’s  groups,  the  meet¬ 
ings  being  both  day  and  night 


Print  it  in 
the  West 

I  FOR  WESTERN 
DISTRIBUTION 


RACINE 

r/u 
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Sister  act! ..  .  for  laughs  , . ,  give  top  billing 

to  Emily  and  Mabel!  Feature  players  in  Funny  Angles, 
daily  panel  by  Angelo,  they’re  available  to  any  newspaper 


Crisp  tonic  air... dry  powder  snow 
>  ...skiing  at  its  glorious  best  at  Lac 
Beauport  Snow  Bowl  and  nearby 
Valcartier... skating  and  toboggan¬ 
ing.  too.  And  you  can  spend 
fascinating  hours  just  "seeing  the 
sights”  and  exploring  quaint  shops 
for  handicrafts  and  homespuns. 

In  the  heart  of  this  17th  century  city, 
the  historic  Chateau  Frontenac  offers 
everything  to  make  your  stay  com¬ 
plete.  Gay  social  life,  blazing  log  fires 
—relaxation  in  an  old  world  atmos¬ 
phere  amid  modern  comforts.  "It’s 
a  Canadian  Pacific  hotel.” 


For  Ml  information  eonmH  ony  CatlodkMI 
Foeifk  ftaUway  offico  or  your  awn  agonf. 


TNB  WWhm 
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UN  AND  FREE  INFORMATION 

ON  THE  University  of  Chicago  Round¬ 
table  broadcast  last  weekend,  discuss¬ 
ing  “What  a  Free  Press  Means  for  World 
Peace,"  Sesrmour  Berkson,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  International  News  Service,  re¬ 
vealed  that  of  the  54  United  Nations  only 
29  have  absolutely  no  barriers  to  the  free 
exchange  of  information  or  the  free  dis¬ 
semination  of  information  within  their  bor¬ 
ders. 

This  means  that  25  of  the  nations  now 
engaged  in  attempting  to  maintain  world 
peace  do  not  believe  as  we  do  in  the  fun¬ 
damental  human  rights  of  free  expression. 
An  appalling  situation! 

The  English-speaking  countries,  at  least, 
backed  up  by  a  few  other  really  demo¬ 
cratic  nations  in  Europe  and  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  primarily,  stand  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  their  conviction  that  only  by 
the  free  exchange  and  publication  of  news 
and  opinion  can  nations  and  people  hope 
to  understand  and  be  friendly  to  one  an¬ 
other. 

It  means  that  within  the  framework' of 
our  international  peace  organization — sup¬ 
posedly  the  last  remaining  hope  for  world 
peace — the  advocates  of  free  expression 
are  almost  outnumbered  by  those  govern¬ 
ments  which  believe  in  some  form  of  dic¬ 
tatorial  control  of  information  and  thought. 

The  question  arises,  bow  can  we  have 
One  World  if  half  is  free  and  half  slave, 
even  if  only  in  the  products  of  the  mind? 

Obviously,  we  can’t!  This  lack  of  free¬ 
dom  of  information  is  the  greatest  hazard 
to  the  future  of  the  United  Nations. 

Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Denver  Pott,  on  the  same  program,  ob¬ 
served  that  our  only  hope  for  world  free¬ 
dom  of  information  is  to  establish  a  net¬ 
work  of  such  freedom  among  all  the  na¬ 
tions  still  committed  to  it  and  by  a  gradual 
process  of  osmosis  attempt  to  penetrate  the 
vast  iron  curtain  and  the  many  other  lit¬ 
tle  iron  curtains  around  the  world. 

Soon  UNESCO  will  be  tackling  this  prob¬ 
lem  of  free  information.  Its  greatest  ob¬ 
stacles  are  the  aforementioned  attitudes  of 
some  UN  members  and  particularly  the 
non-membership  of  Soviet  Russia  on  this 
"commission.  What  progress  is  made  by 
that  body  in  the  face  of  these  handicaps 
and  in  spite  of  Russia  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  future  is  not  bright,  however,  as  the 
pendulum  seems  to  be  swinging  away  from 
a  greater  free  flow  of  information. 

Therefore,  we  believe  Mr.  Hoyt’s  sugges¬ 
tion  is  worth  keeping  in  mind.  If  all  else 
fails  to  bring  a  worldwide  agreement  on 
freedom  of  information,  at  least  a  semi¬ 
world  agreement  on  this  important  prin¬ 
ciple  might  salvage  the  pieces  for  possi¬ 
ble  repair  and  alteration  in  the  distant 
future. 

We  don’t  usually  approve  of  halfway 
measures,  but  we  believe  world  freedom 
of  information  is  so  necessary  to  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  peace  that  any  possibility  of 
progress  no  matter  how  slight  should  be 
followed  through.  Even  if  only  part  ot 
tbe  world’s  nations  are  willing  to  agree  on 
this  point,  there  is  always  a  chance  that 
by  setting  an  honest  example  and  demon¬ 
strating  the  advantages  of  a  free  flow  of 
information  other  nations  now  wary  might 
be  taken  into  the  fold. 


For  if  the  trumpet  give  an  unceruin  sound, 
who  »l««ll  prepare  himself  to  the  battle? — 
1  Corinthians,  14;  8. 


SDX  AND  THE  PROFESSION 

AT  THE  annual  meeting  in  Chicago  last 
week,  the  officers  and  members  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national  journalistic  fra¬ 
ternity,  took  stock  of  their  current  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  journalistic  scene  and  resolved 
that  the  organization  has  a  larger  and 
more  in^tortant  role  to  play  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  America’s  mass  media. 

Of  more  than  10,000  members  in  this 
fraternity  (both  undergraduate  and  pro¬ 
fessional),  only  a  handful  concern  them¬ 
selves  with  the  affairs  of  the  organization. 
The  fraternity  records  are  marked  too 
prominently  with  names  of  inactive  mem¬ 
bers,  defunct  undergraduate  and  profes¬ 
sional  chapters,  and  dues-paying  but  other¬ 
wise  disinterested  members. 

To  many  newspaper  writers  and  editors. 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  has  been  a  symbol  of 
achievement — something  it  would  be  nice 
to  belong  to,  just  because  of  the  distinc¬ 
tion  it  might  afford. 

To  such  people,  the  true  value  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  has  been  lost.  To  them,  the  as¬ 
sociation  with  prominent  men  of  their  own 
profession  has  been  merely  a  bookkeeping 
job,  a  thing  to  which  they  point  with  pride 
because  it  is  supposed  to  mean  something, 
but  which  they  understand  not  at  all. 

This  fraternity  of  undergraduate  stu¬ 
dents  and  experienced  practitioners  in 
journalism  practically  is  holding  the  last 
redoubt  against  stratification  and  classifica¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  workers  as  a  trade.  A 
committee  of  publishers  and  educators 
busily  is  engaged  in  accrediting  journal¬ 
ism  schools  as  professional  institutions,  but 
nowhere  outside  of  SDX  is  there  an  or¬ 
ganization  concerned  with  maintaining 
that  professional  status. 

’There  is  under  way  a  movement  to  re¬ 
juvenate  and  reactivate  SDX  chapters  and 
activities.  We  believe,  as  do  present  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  fraternity,  that  it  can  be  an 
upiifting  element  among  American  news¬ 
paper  workers.  It  can  become  the  greatest 
single  motivating  force  for  responsible 
journalism. 

But  like  the  Salvation  Army,  it  needs 
missionaries  and  workers  for  itself.  In  the 
past  decade,  many  well-known  newspaper¬ 
men  have  been  inducted  as  SDX  profes¬ 
sional  menibers.  What  the  fraternity 
needs,  and  what  American  journalism 
needs,  is  for  a  majority  of  these  editors 
and  writers  to  stop  acting  like  overworked 
prima  donnas  and  devote  some  of  their 
precious  time  to  the  development  of  this 
organization  as  the  foremost  exponent  of 
professional  journalism  anywhere. 

EDITOR 


COST  OF  A  STRIKE 

THE  STRIKJS  ot  the  Newspaper  Guiid 
against  the  Lot  Anyetei  Herald  A  Ex¬ 
press  has  finally  been  settled  and  that 
newspaper  is  scheduled  to  be  back  on  tbe 
street  next  week.  Tbe  men  might  have 
gone  back  to  work  two  weeks  ago  nad  not 
nther  unions  in  the  plant  taken  advantage 
of  tbe  situation  to  make  demands. 

Now  is  the  time  for  guildsmen  else¬ 
where  and  particularly  in  Philadelphia  to 
appraise  the  Los  Angeles  strike.  They  will 
find  the  results  interesting. 

After  being  out  on  strike  almost  three 
months,  members  of  the  guild  on  this  pa¬ 
per  have  settled  for  very  little  more  than 
management  originally  offered  them. 
Their  new  pay  scales  nowhere  near  ap¬ 
proximate  the  demands  they  struck  tor 
early  In  September. 

For  almost  three  months  hundreds  of 
people  have  been  without  income  from 
their  usual  jobs  on  the  newspaper.  Other 
hundreds  were  forced  out  of  work  or  had 
their  income  reduced  because  the  paper 
was  compelled  to  shut  down.  The  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  community  were  deprived  of 
a  valuable  advertising  medium  at  a  time 
when  appeals  for  Christmas  sales  were  im¬ 
portant  to  them. 

Management  offered  at  the  start  to  ar¬ 
bitrate.  The  guild  declined  believing  it 
could  force  the  newspaper  into  meeting  its 
terms.  If  the  guild  had  been  smart 
enough  to  know  that  no  management 
could  afford  to  be  saddled  suddenly  with 
such  scales;  if  the  guild  unit  had  not  been 
led  by  a  bunch  of  hotheads;  and  if  the 
guild  had  firmly  believed  its  position  was 
justified,  it  would  have  resorted  to  ar¬ 
bitration  of  the  dispute. 

’The  strike  has  won  no  one  anything. 

Complicating  factor  in  the  settlement  of 
this  particular  strike  has  been  the  de¬ 
mands  for  back  pay  made  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union  and  the  CIO 
News  Vendors  as  a  condition  for  going 
back  to  work  after  the  guild  had  agreed 
to  terms.  Neither  one  of  these  organiza¬ 
tions  had  a  leg  to  stand  on  in  this  demand, 
especially  the  news  vendors  who  even  be¬ 
fore  the  strike  had  told  the  publisher  they 
would  not  handle  the  papers  if  the  guild 
went  out. 

Now  after  three  months  of  strike  they 
want  the  pay  they  lost  even  though  they 
wouldn’t  have  handled  the  paper  anyway. 
At  least  the  I’TU  would  have  worked,  sup¬ 
posedly,  if  management  had  tried  to  get 
out  a  paper. 

And  now  management  is  expected  to 
make  up  to  them  the  loss  they  suffered  be¬ 
cause  of  the  ill-considered  strike  of  an¬ 
other  group. 

Logically,  it  should  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  striking  group  to  make  amends  to 
other  workers  it  forces  out  of  work.  Such 
an  amendment  to  our  labor  laws  would  be 
drastic  but  would  certainly  make  unions 
think  twice  before  calling  a  strike. 

The  only  conclusion  anyone,  including 
guild  members,  can  draw  from  the  Los 
Angeles  situation  is  that  strikes  just  don’t 
pay  off.  No  one  wins.  Everyone  loses. 
Arbitration  is  the  only  fair  and  equitable 
manner  to  settle  wage  disputes  and  the 
sooner  newspaper  unions  realize  it  the  bet¬ 
ter  off  will  be  their  members. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


JOHN  E.  N.  HUME,  JB..  city 

editor  of  the  Schenectady  (N. 
Y.iGozette  has  been  named  edi¬ 
tor.  He  has  been  connected 
with  the  editorial  department  of 
the  Gazette  for  the  last  IS  years. 
Edward  Themak,  Jr.,  real  es¬ 
tate  editor,  succeeds  Hume  as 
city  editor. 

I4IE  B.  Weathers,  publisher  of 
the  Shelby  <N.  C.)  Daily  Star, 
has  been  re-elected  to  the  State 
Senate  without  opposition  from 
either  party  in  the  primary  or 
general  election.  This  wiil  be 
his  third  consecutive  term. 
Rounding  out  35  years  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Star,  Mr.  Weathers 
is  a  former  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

IjEwis  R.  Hovey,  publisher, 
Beverly  (Mass.)  Evening  Times 
and  Haverhill  Sunday  Record, 
spoke  to  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Ipswich  recently,  reidewing  his 
experiences  as  editor  of  the 
Ipswich  Independent  prioR  to 
1900. 

George  R.  Averill,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Birmingham 
(Mich.)  Eccentric  and  a  former 
president  of  the  Michigan  Press 
Association,  has  been  appointed 
executive  secretary  to  Gover¬ 
nor-Elect  Kim  Sigler.  Mr. 
Averill  said  he  will  turn  over 

gubllcation  of  the  newspaper  to 
is  son,  George  William  Aver¬ 
ill. 

Richard  M.  Boo,  editor  of  the 
Hastings  (Mich.)  Banner,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
University  Press  Club  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  succeeding  Conrad  N. 
Church,  editor  of  the  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Press.  Other  new  offi¬ 
cers  are  first  vicepresident,  J. 
E.  Campbell,  editor  and  presi¬ 
dent,  Owosso  (Mich.)  Argus- 
Press;  second  vicepresident, 
Otto  Pressprich,  editor,  Sagi¬ 
naw  (Mich.)  Hews;  secretary- 
treasurer,  A.  L.  Brandon,  direc¬ 
tor,  University  of  Michigan  In¬ 
formation  Services. 

Frank  Jenkins,  editor  and 
publisher,  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.) 
Herald  and  Hews,  is  the  only 
newspaper  man  niuned  on  the 
12-man  lecture  committee  for 
the  University  of  Oregon’s  new 
course  in  business  public  re¬ 
lations. 


In  The  Business  Office 


T.  J.  WEIR,  circulation  director 
of  the  Washington  Post,  has 
been  named  production  manager. 
He  was  at  one  time  business 
manager  of  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  and  before  that 
was  production  manager  of  King 
Features  Syndicate.  John  J. 
CkiRsoN,  research  director  of  the 
Post,  succeeds  Weir  as  circula¬ 
tion  director.  He  has  served 
in  various  government  executive 
positions,  among  them  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance,  director  of 
the  United  States  Employment 
Service  and  deputy  director 
general  of  UNRRA.  His  previ¬ 
ous  newspaper  connection  was 


Corson  Weir 


with  the  Richmond  Hews 
Leader. 

R.  D.  Sanche,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Wausau 
(Wis.)  Daily  Record-Herald  and 
now  advertising  director  of  the 
Mankato  (Minn.)  Free  Press,  is 
ill  at  a  local  hoq;>ital. 

Carey  D.  Guichard  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  of 
the  Watsonoille  (Calif.)  Regis- 
ter-Pajaronian,  succeeding  J. 
Otto  (Jack)  Holcomb  who  died 
suddenly  Nov.  19.  Guichard 
was  formerly  with  the  Santa 
Cruz  (Calif.)  Hews  and  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner. 

David  H.  Smith,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers’  Association,  is 
reported  as  having  recovered 
from  his  six  months’  illness  and 
is  again  active  as  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Western  Con¬ 
ference  of  Circulation  Managers. 

James  B.  Barnett,  national 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Wichita  Falb  (Tex.)  Daily 
Times,  was  chosen  as  the  "Man 
of  the  Month,”  by  the  Texas 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce’s 
magazine.  Lone  Star  Jay  Cee. 
Barnett  who  b  president  of  the 
Wichita  FaUs  organization,  re¬ 
ceived  this  recognition  lor  his 
work  in  connection  with  Re¬ 
union  and  Memorial  Service  for 
members  of  the  Lost  Battalion. 

Edward  L.  Bennett,  formerly 
assistant  circulation  manager  of 
the  East  Liverpool  (O.)  Review, 
has  been  named  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Staunton  (Va.) 
Evening  Leader  and  morning 
Hews  Leader. 

Arthur  F.  Wollenhaupt,  re¬ 
cently  discharged  from  the 
Marine  Corps,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  promotion  manager  of 
the  Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  Hew 
Yorker.  Except  for  three  years 
of  war  service  he  has  been  en¬ 


gaged  in  newvaper  editorial  1 
work  in  Poughkeepsie  since  he 
was  graduated  from  Dartmouth 
in  1926. 

W.  H.  Benners,  personnel  di¬ 
rector  and  purchasing  agent  of 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Momina 
Hews,  started  his  55th  year  with 
the  News  recently. 

Mrs.  Bernice  Swenson  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicb,  and 
Robert  P.  Selle  have  joined  the 
classified  adverUsing  department 
of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press. 

Maynard  Wilson  Berry,  form¬ 
erly  with  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Express,  has  joined  the 
circulation  depiurtment  of  the 
Portland  Oregon  Journal. 


In  The  Editoricd  Rooms 


DUPONT  SMITH,  former 

managing  editor  id  the  Macon 
(Ga.)  Telegraph,  and  George 
Keeler  have  joined  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 

Charles  Ihrkev,  associate 
editor  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen  Patriot,  served  as  one 
of  three  judges  of  a  Jackson 
High  School  essay  writing  con¬ 
tort  sponsored  by  the  Jackson 
County  ’Tuberculosb  Associa¬ 
tion. 

George  E.  Thomas,  former 
city  editor  of  the  old  Bremerton 
(Wash.)  News-Searchlight,  now 
combined  with  the  Bremerton 
Sun,  has  been  selected  as  secre¬ 
tary  to  Homer  R.  Jones,  United 
States  representative-elect  from 
the  first  Washington  district. 

Gordon  M.  Quarnstrom,  city 
editor  of  the  Longview  (Wash.) 
Daily  News  has  been  reelected 
as  coroner  of  Cowlitz  County. 

George  A.  ’Tracy,  city  editor 
of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  was 
initiated  as  an  associate  member 
of  the  Marquette  University 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

James  B.  Hale,  city  editor, 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  has  been 
named  to  the  newly-created 
post  of  picture  editor.  Alexis 
McKinney,  state  editor,  has  been 
named  city  editor.  Richard 
Vigil  succeeds  McKinney  as 
state  editor. 

Gene  Lowall,  city  editor  of 
the  Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  has  resigned 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


JUST  A  MINUTE! 

By  Jack  Tarver 
★ 

Brief,  bright  quips  on  the  days  news. 

★ 

The  Worcester,  Mass.,  Telegram  and  The  Philadelphia  News 
have  just  picked  Tarver’s  daily  feature  which,  in  a  recent 
survey,  showed  np  as  the  best  read  feature  in  The  Atbma 
Constitution.  It’s  spicy,  compact,  and  catches  on  fast. 

JTire  or  phone  for  samples,  terms. 
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PERSONALS 

_ continued  from  page  37 


and  Joined  the  Denver  Pott  as 
a  reporter.  Duncan  Clark,  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  is  acting  as 
city  editor  temporarily.  A  per¬ 
manent  successor  for  Lowall 
has  not  been  announced. 

Eloon  K.  Lancevin,  a  20-year 
veteran  of  the  editorial  staff, 
Omatia  (Nebr.)  World-HertM, 
has  been  named  assistant  city 
editor.  He  formerly  was  head 
of  the  photographic  department. 
Max  ConxY,  who  joined  the 
paper  in  1928,  has  b^n  named 
farm  editor,  succeeding  Carl 
DanxaixyxR  who  has  joined  tte 
Lincoln  Nebratka  Farmer  as 
associate  editor. 

Gxorgb  Mrmmot,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Springfield 
(Maas.)  Republican,  has  been 
named  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley  Williams 
College  Alumni  Association. 

Jim  Hbndibson,  rerorter-city 
editor  of  the  Detroit  Newt,  has 
resigned  to  accept  a  similar 
position  on  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Newt-Leader. 

J.  S.  Russell,  farm  editor  of 
the  Dee  Moines  (la.)  Repister 
and  Tribune,  has  been  chosen  as 
acting  chairman  of  the  Western 
Policy  Committee,  succeeding 


ED1TC»  &  PUBLISHER 
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W.  W.  Waymack,  former  editor 
of  the  Register  and  Tribune, 
who  resigned  because  of  his  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

Francis  Earle  Lutz,  formerly 
of  the  editorial  staff,  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch  and  Newt 
Leader  and  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  is  com¬ 
piling  a  history  of  Richmond 
during  the  war  years  at  the 
request  of  the  Richmond  World 
War  n  History  Commission. 

M.  W.  Armisteao,  in,  member 
of  the  editorial  staff  ot  the 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Timet,  who  was 
given  a  leave  ot  absence  to  be¬ 
come  press  secretary  to  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Virginia,  has  been  in¬ 
augurated  into  service  ot  the 
governor's  military  staff. 

Frank  Reichstein,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily 
Newt,  will  resign  Dec.  1  to  free-, 
lance. 

Lisle  Shoemaker,  former  war 
correspondent  for  the  United 
Press  in  the  Pacific  and  now 
director  of  public  events  for  the 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Journal,  has 
been  selected  by  the  San  Diego 
American  Athletic  Union  Board 
of  Governors  to  r^resent  it  at 
the  national  convention  of  A.  A. 
U.  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Dec. 
6.  7.  8. 

Otto  Silha  of  the  copy  desk, 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
Arthur  Stolz,  librarian,  and 
Helen  Dreher  of  the  pajnroll 
department  are  serving  as  part- 
time  instructors  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota.  Arthur  Up- 
GREN,  associate  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  Star,  is  a  perma¬ 
nent  member  of  die  university 
staff,  serving  as  a  professor  of 
economics. 

Llotd  Price,  assistant  public 
relations  director  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  Newt,  has  been 
appointed  an  instructor  in  the 
journalism  department  of  South¬ 
ern  Methodist  University. 

M.  A.  (Al)  O’dea,  former 
copy  reader  assigned  to  the 
"This  World”  section  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  is  now 
Tvith  the  Monitor,  San  Francisco 
Catholic  weekly. 


of  business,  government,  finan¬ 
cial  and  labor  leaders. 

Alice  Frost  Lord,  whose  re¬ 
tirement  from  the  Letoiston 
(Me.)  Evening  Journal  after  47 
years  was  effective  Nov.  27,  was 
honored  by  other  members  of 
the  staff  at  a  dinner  recently. 
Miss  Lord  joined  the  Lewiston 
Daily  Sun  in  1899  but  moved  to 
the  Journal  after  several 
months,  where  she  has  been 
since  except  for  a  year  on  a 
Berlin,  N.  H.,  newspaper. 

John  Rosenfield,  amusements 
editor  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  Newt,  covered  in  one 
week  openings  of  the  five  major 
orchestras  of  the  Southwest  at 
Dallas,  San  Antonio,  Houston, 
New  Orleans  and  Oklahoma 
City.  Terry  Walsh,  formerly 
of  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Ex¬ 
press  has  joined  the  copy  desk 
ot  the  Morning  News. 

Art  BtmcEss,  reporter,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times,  has  been  named 
secretary  to  Homer  P.  Cain, 
newly  -  elected  senator  from 
Washington.  Burgess  was  Cain's 
campaign  manager. 

Joseph  P.  McLaughlin,  vet¬ 
eran  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record,  has 
been  chosen  regional  director 
of  the  Young  Democratic  Clubs 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Art  Hendrickson  and  Gene 
Telpher,  Army  Air  Force  Vet¬ 
erans,  have  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Council  Bluffs, 
Nebr.,  bureau  of  the  Omaha 
World  Herald. 

Eleanor  T.  BIacMillan.  for¬ 
mer  book  critic  for  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal,  has  been  placed 
in  diarge  of  the  better  homes 
department  of  the  Apex  Realty 
Cmityeny,  Portland. 

Durbin  H.  Wells,  former  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Daily  Newt,  has  been 
engaged  as  an  investigator  by 
the  Northampton  Mass.,  plan¬ 
ning  board,  in  connection  with 
the  revision  of  the  city  zoning 
ordinances. 


Readeis  are  right 


N.  Y.  Publishers 
Produce  Wine  ' 

CoRNDH,  N.  Y.  — California 
and  Maryland  are  not  the  only 
states  where  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  are  interested  in  wine  pro¬ 
duction.  (E&P,  Nov.  9,  p.  61.) 

E.  S.  Underhill,  Jr.,  one  of 
the  owners  of  the  Coming 
Leader,  is  president  of  Urbana 
Wine  Co.,  Inc.,  Hammondsport. 
N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  Gold 
Seal  and  Charles  Fournier 
champagne,  and  W.  A.  Under¬ 
hill,  the  other  owner,  is  vice- 
president  of  the  same  company. 

Urbana  Wine  Co.  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1865,  and  this  is  the 
toird  generation  of  the  family 
having  the  Interest. _ 


John  C.  Bush  has  rejoined  the 
news  staff  of  the  WiMces-Barre 
(Pa.)  Sunday  Independent,  after 
four  years  in  the  Navy. 

Charles  Gentry,  veteran 
mudc  critic,  Detroit  Times,  has 
iiesigned  to  go  to  California. 
His  duties  are  now  being  di¬ 
vided  between  Harvey  Taylor, 
deskman,  and  Andy  Wilson, 
general  assignments  reporter. 
James  Melton,  police  reporter. 
Times,  has  taken  a  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  because  of  illness. 

Kent  Ferguson,  former  police 
reporter,  Detroit  Free  Press,  is 
now  a  special  investigator  for  a 
private  detective  agency. 

David  Westheimer,  former 
aaslstauit  amusement  editor, 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  Houston  editor 
for  a  new  Southwest  magazine. 
Scene. 

Thomas  E.  Cunningham  of 
the  membership  and  promotion 
department.  Associated  Press, 
has  joined  toe  Boston  bureau,  to 
cover  toe  New  England  ter¬ 
ritory. 

David  Loth,  formerly  on  the 
editorial  sta&  of  the  old  New 
York  World  and  the  New  York 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


home  with 


Douglas  H.  Fox,  has  joined 
ffie  reportorial  staff  of  the  De¬ 
lake  (Ore.)  Heus-Guard. 

Richard  F.  Brown,  for  many 
years  on  the  suburban  staff  of 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republi¬ 
can  and  the  Pittsjleld  (Mass.) 
Berkshire  Euenlng  Eagle,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  ot 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times 
Union. 

Roland  B.  Miller,  formerly  of 
the  Hudton  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Star 
and  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 

Knickerbocker  Newt  and  more 
recently  editor  of  the  Chatham 
(N.  Y.)  Courier,  has  been 

named  senior  Conservation 
Department  publications  edi¬ 
tor. 

Keitrer  Hansen,  former  re¬ 
porter  ot  the  Tacoma  (Wash.) 
Newt-Tribune  bus  joined  toe 
^rts  staff  of  toe  Portland 
Oregonian. 


Kitehl*  snd  Butch,  the  Ripple 
youngiten,  e  couple  e(  gey, 
prenkiih  kidt  if  you've  ever  Men 
eny.  .  .  .  And  you  undoubtedly 
heve,  'ceuM  the  whole  Ripple 
femily.  Including  Mem  and  Rop, 
it  et  reel  at  any  one  oi  your 
readert'  (emiliet.  Ath  about 
George  Clerh't  "The  Rlpplat" 
now  .  .  .  and  hit  celebrated 
panel,  'The  Neighbort,"  et  well. 

Put  readert  et  noma  In  YOUR 
paper  with — 

The  RIPPLES— Sunday 
and 

The  NEIGHBORS— Daily 


L.  A.  Chapin,  known  as  the 
“roving  reporter”  for  the  Den¬ 
ver  Post,  has  returned  to  his 
desk  after  a  survey  in  toe  East 
and  Middle  West  of  the  opinions 
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Popular  Misconceptions  that  are  Deader  than  Yesterday's  Type 


"Not  Safe  to  Leavo  Food  in  Open  Cana** 

A  widespread  misconception  about  canned  fooda. 
So  wide  that  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  aaid  on  Feb.  23,  1936,  “Whether  in  the 
original  can  or  in  another  container,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  precautiona  for  keeping  food  are — keep  it 
cool  and  keep  it  covered.” 


"That  *0.  K.’  Sprang  From  Initial  Letters” 
Some  people  believe  “O.  K.”  came  from  initial 
letters  of  incorrectly  spelled  "All  Correct.” 
Others  say  a  postal  clerk  named  Obadiah  Kelly 
put  his  initials  on  all  packages  he  handled. 
"O.  K.”  probably  came  finm  the  Choctaw  In¬ 
dian  OkeH,  meaning,  “It  is  so.” 


"Canned  Foods  Contain  Preservatives” 
Definitely  wrong.  This  popular  explanation  of 
why  they  keep  is  untrue.  Canned  foods  keep  be¬ 
cause  the  spoilage  organisms  ha  ve  been  destroyed 
by  heat,  and  the  hermetic  seal  prevents  con¬ 
tamination  from  the  outside. 


“Practioe  Makes  Perfect” 

This  isn’t  always  true,  because  practice  perfects 
errors  just  as  rapidly  and  intensively  as  it  does 
your  successes.  After  reaching  a  certain  degree 
of  proficiency,  most  people  never  improve  in 
any  skill. 


EVERY  NEWSPAPER  ...  has  a  vital  interest  in  correcting  popular  misconceptions  re¬ 
garding  health,  hygiene,  and  food.  We  publish  this  page  in  the  hope  of  scotching  a  few  false 
notions  that  have  persisted  in  regard  to  food  in  cans.  We  believe  this  is  in  the  public  interest  as 
well  as  in  our  own  interest  as  the  country’s  largest  single  maker  of  cans  for  food  and  other  products. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY  ^ 


New  York  •  Chicago  *  San  Francisco 

NO  OTHER  CONTAINER  PROTECTS  LIKE  THE  CAN 
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Nil  far  Mevanher  SA,  1944 


RADIO 


Radio  Devices  Broaden 
Detroit  News  Service 


By  George  W.  Parker 

DBTROIT — A  million  dollar  ex¬ 
pansion  program,  embracing 
new  developments  in  television, 
facsimile,  f  r  e  - 
quency  modula¬ 
tion,  radiotype 
and  radio- 

fhone,  is  being 
a u n c bed  by 
Station  WWJ — 
the  Detroit 
JVcios. 

A  major  part 
of  the  program 
is  a  rebuilding 
and  enlarge- 
m  e  n  t  of  the 
present  building  Serippe 

which  houses  _ 

the  studios  and  ofBces  of  WWJ. 
When  that  rebuilding  has  been 
effected  so  as  to  centralize  all 
television  and  radio  activities, 
the  News  expects  to  have 
achieved  a  Radio  City  here. 

The  ambitious  program  of  ad¬ 
vancement  in  the  use  of  elec¬ 
tronics  is  being  directed  by  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Scripps,  grandson  of  the 
founder  of  the  News,  James  E. 
Scripps. 

“^is  program  of  expansion 
follows  a  long-establidied  policy 
of  the  Detroit  News,”  Mr. 
Scripps  said.  “That  policy  has 
been  followed  since  the  early 
days  of  Station  WWJ.  We  have 
tried  constantly  to  render  a  pub¬ 
lic  service  through  WWJ  by  pro¬ 
viding  news  coverage,  educa¬ 
tion  and  entertainment  which 
augments  the  services  of  our  pa¬ 
per. 

For  Public  Sorvica 
“We  intend  that  these  new 
services — television,  FM,  fac¬ 
simile,  radiotype  and  radiophone 
— will  be  applied  to  that  same 
public  service  as  they  are  de- 
veloped.” 

WWJ  has  announced  it  would 
produce  daily  television  broad¬ 
casts  around  Jan.  15.  Live 
television  diows  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  seven  days  a  week,  four 
hours  daily,  Mr.  Scripps  said. 
WWJ  is  on  the  NBC  hookup.  It 
expects  to  offpr  television  net¬ 
work  service  in  a  year. 

Call  letters  for  the  television 
station  of  the  News  will  be 
WWDT.  New  tower  equipment 
for  the  television  and  FM  opera¬ 
tions  has  been  erected  atop  the 
Penobscot  Building.  The  three- 
kilowatt  transmitter  was  tested 
by  DuMont  Laboratories  in  New 
York  before  being  installed  on 
the  45th  floor  of  the  Penobscot 
building.  Studios  will  be  fitted 
into  the  News  building  until  re¬ 
strictions  ease  enough  to  go 
ahead  with  plans  for  a  Radio 
City. 

Harry  Bannister,  manager  of 
WWJ,  said  advertisers  have  al¬ 
ready  showed  wide  interest  in 
the  new  venture  and  that  the 
regular  programs  will  open  with 
about  50%  of  the  time  commer¬ 
cial. 


“This  far  exceeds  our  early 
hopes,”  Bannister  said.  “We  had 
expected  to  start  with  only  about 
25%. ” 

An  exciting  future  is  ahead  in 
television — both  for  the  broad¬ 
casters  and  the  public  —  in  the 
opinion  of  James  G.  Eberle,  as¬ 
sistant  program  manager  in 
charge  of  television. 

"Our  television  programs  at 
first  will  concentrate  on  the  si^- 
cial  events  type,”  he  said. 
“Wherever  the  public  gathers 
for  any  spectator  event — ^football 
or  baseball  games,  prize  fights, 
parades — our  television  cameras 
will  go  into  action.” 

Mr.  Eberle  also  outlined  how 
television  would  be  used  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  news  coverage  of  the 
Detroit  News. 

Batter  Than  Bleachers 

“Suppose  a  big  fire  breaks  out 
or  a  near-by  area  is  hit  by  a 
tornado  as  suburban  River 
Rouge  was  this  summer,”  he 
said.  “Our  television  cameras 
are  rushed  to  the  scene.  Detroit 
News  readers  get  the  details 
through  the  various  cations 
along  with  regular  pictures. 
They  also  are  told  that  the  tele¬ 
vised  recordings  of  those  scenes 
of  thrilling  rescues  by  firemen 
and  other  action  will  be  sent  out 
over  the  ether  to  their  televi¬ 
sion  receivers  that  evening 
when  they  will  be  at  home  to 
watch  a  re-enactment  of  the 
day's  big  events. 

“Recordings  of  big  football 
games  will  follow  through  the 
stories  which  the  paper  carries 
as  the  news  breaks. 

“The  advantage  of  this,  you 
can  see,  is  that  when  Important 
happenings  occur  during  the 
ear^  morning  hours  when  most 
people  are  asleep,  or  in  the  busy 
part  of  their  working  day  when 
tiiey  have  no  time  to  pause,  those 
events  can  be  recorded  and 
sent  out  in  the  public’s  leisure 
time.” 

Mr.  Eberle  also  pointed  out 
that  in  the  case  of  sports  events, 
the  television  show  undoubtedly 
would  be  even  better  than  being 
at  the  scene.  The  television  cam¬ 
eras  will  be  focused  on  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  action  and  the  images 
on  the  screen  will  picture  the 
hottest  action.  Actual  spectators, 
in  the  case  of  football,  can  be 
more  than  100  yards  away  from 
the  action.  The  television  spec¬ 
tator  will  be  on  the  same  line  as 
the  ball. 

Mr.  Eberle  also  showed  how 
television  can  augment  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  dally  paper.  A 
hypothetical  television  style 
show  might  start  with  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  newspaper  ad  fea¬ 
turing  women’s  dresses  or  furs. 
Then  the  television  show  could 
switdi  to  a  room  of  live  models 
displaying  those  same  clothes 


featured  in  the  newspaper 
ads. 

With  the  advent  of  color  tele¬ 
vision,  this  type  of  advertise¬ 
ment  follow-up  could  be  made 
very  effective.  And  color  tele¬ 
vision  is  not  as  far  away  as  some 
people  think,  according  to  Mr. 
Scripps  —  perhaps  only  five  to 
seven  years. 

For  its  FM  activities,  the  News 
station,  WENA,  is  undergoing 
changes  brought  about  by  the 
FCC  action  in  switching  from 
the  40-50  to  the  100-megacycle 
band.  WENA  has  been  assigned 
a  position  at  96.9  megacycles  and 
is  at  present  continuing  regular 
programs  on  both  44.5  and  96.9 
megacycles.  The  tower  atop  the 
Penobscot  Building  has  been 
bolstered  to  take  a  longer  spire 
which  will  place  the  effective 
part  of  the  new  antenna  700  feet 
high.  ITONA  will  have  an  effec¬ 
tive  range  of  about  90  miles,  the 
engineers  said. 

So  far  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  commercialize  the 
WENA  programs.  Such  action 
will  depend,  Mr.  Scripps  said,  on 
receipt  of  special  equipment  and 
settling  of  technical  matters  with 
the  FCC.  Ihe  production  and 
sale  of  enough  FM-equlpped  re¬ 
ceivers  to  make  such  commercial 
broadcasting  feasible  is,  of 
course,  a  vital  consideration. 

Facsbnila  Operation 

The  News  is  already  making 
tests  with  facsimile  which  wilt 
operate  over  its  FM  setup.  Finch 
equipment  is  being  used,  but  no 
air  tests  have  been  made  nor  has 
any  tentative  schedule  been  set 
up.  The  ever-present  shortage  of 
materials  and  the  clarification  of 
Federal  plans  for  regulation  en¬ 
ter  into  delays  in  this  field. 

But  Mr.  Scripps  sees  many 
possibilities  for  augmenting  reg¬ 
ular  news  service  once  facsimile 
is  put  into  action. 

Scanning  equipment  is  already 
available  and  the  News  expects 
to  have  a  dozen  recorders 
spotted  around  the  city  for  tests 
in  the  near  future. 

“We  don’t  know  just  where 
facsimile  will  go,”  Mr.  Scripps 
said.  “In  fact,  no  one  does.  But 
we  do  think  that  it  will  fit  in 
wonderfully  with  our  program 
of  offering  extra  service  to  the 
public. 

“We  can  see  many  ways  in 
which  facsimile  could  be  tiseful. 
It  could  carry  market  quotations 
and  condensed  news  stories  to 
the  business  man.  It  could  carry 
weather  reports  and  news  to  the 
farmers  who  now  get  their  pa¬ 
pers  perhaps  a  day  or  two  after 
their  printing.  It  could  carry  the 
ads  to  the  housewife  getting 
ready  to  start  downtown  for  a 
day  of  shopping.  Its  usefulness 
appears  to  be  limitless,  but  we 
can’t  tell  now  just  how  useful  it 
actually  will  prove.” 

Another  electronic  novelty 
which  the  News  plans  to  put 
into  operation  as  soon  as  permis¬ 
sion  is  granted  by  the  FCC  is  the 
radioty^.  The  News  already 
has  a  station  wagon  equipped  as 
a  mobile  unit  It  pulls  a  trailer 
containing  a  gasoline-engine  gen¬ 
erator.  This  complete  unit  of 
transmitter,  receiver  and  power 
generator  will  make  use  of  the 
News  FM  setup. 

Using  a  teletypewriter  similar 


Newsman  Had  Role 
In  Indian  Battle 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  —  When  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  staff  dug 
into  the  Indian  fighting  days  in 
Minnesota  the  other  day  for  a 
feature  for  their  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine,  they  found  that  one  of 
their  former  reporters  was  right 
there  with  the  Indians.  He  was 
William  H.  Brill,  now  dead.  The 
story,  “At  The  Battle  of  Leach 
Lake,”  got  a  two-page  spread. 

The  battle  was  fought  Oc¬ 
tober  4,  1898.  During  that  year 
the  Chippewa  Indians  on  Bear 
Island  war-danced  and  threat¬ 
ened  open  rebellion  against  fed¬ 
eral  authoriUr. 

A  detachment  of  100  men 
from  Fort  Snelling  was  sent  to 
subdue  the  uprising  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Melville  C. 
Wilkinson.  Five  newspaper  men, 
including  Brill,  set  out  with 
the  contingent  for  Bear  Island. 

to  the  one  familiar  to  every 
news  room,  a  reporter  at  the 
scene  of  an  important  event  will 
be  able  to  flash  his  story  directly 
to  his  city  editor  ready  for  copy¬ 
reading —  eliminating  the  time 
lost  in  rewriting.  The  advantage 
of  this  setup  on  fast-breaking 
news  stories  of  major  importance 
is  readily  seen — especially  for 
papers  whose  competitors  print 
at  the  same  time. 

The  teletype  messages  from 
the  mobile  unit  will  be  picked 
up  by  WENA  after  traveling 
over  the  interference-free  FM 
waves,  and  then  will  go  by  regu¬ 
lar  wire  to  the  teletypes  in  the 
news  room.  Provisions  have 
been  made  for  two-way  teletype 
and  also  voice-cast  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  city  room  and 
the  mobile  unit.  This  setup  is 
expected  to  be  effective  within 
a  25-mile  radius  of  WENA. 

The  News  is  now  making  use 
of  the  mobllphone — the  radio 
telephone  system  inaugtirated 
Oct  1  in  the  Detroit  area  by 
Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
(E&P,  Oct.  5).  As  soon  as  feas¬ 
ible,  the  News  expects  to  incor 
porate  the  use  of  the  walkie- 
talkie  in  conjunction  with  its 
other  new  devices  for  “electronic 
news  coverage.” 

“This  may  sound  all  very  Buck 
Rogerish  now,”  Mr.  Scripps  said. 
“But  in  a  few  years  we  expect 
all  these  new  ideas  will  be  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  devices  for  help¬ 
ing  to  get  out  a  newspaper 
faster.” 

Included  in  WWJ’s  plans  for 
improved  AM  broadcasting  is  a 
new  site  for  its  transmitter.  The 
site  in  suburban  River  Rouge  has 
already  been  approved  by  engi¬ 
neers  and  is  waiting  on  FCC. 

To  carry  out  his  expansion 
programs,  Mr.  Scripps  has  as¬ 
sembled  what  he  calls  “some  of 
the  b^  radio  and  television 
brains  in  the  country.”  Among 
those  preparing  for  the  new  age 
in  broadcasting,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Scripps  and  Mr.  Ban- 
niiter,  are  Leonard  Spragg.  chief 
engineer  of  television;  Carl  Wes- 
ser,  chief  engineer  in  charge  of 
FM,  facsimile  and  radiotype,  and 
Herbert  F.  Ta^,  chief  engineer 
in  charge  of  AM  operations. 
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Coming  Soon  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 

"MY  AS  YOU  GO" 
IMINIMVEU 


This  new  optional 
senfice,  now  being 
worked  out  by  the 
C&O,  should  be 
available  in  January. 


TTTHY  should  the  business  of 
VVarranging  a  train  trip  be  such  a 
nuisance?  Why  should  the  traveler  be 
put  to  a  lot  of  trouble?  Why  shouldn’t 
the  railroad  take  the  trouble? 


Why  should  you  have  to  stand  in  a 
ticket  line,  or  send  someone,  often 
days  in  advance  of  your  journey,  just 
to  get  your  tickets? 

Why  shouldn’t  you  be  able  to 
reserve  space  by  telephone,  go  right 
to  your  place  on  the  train,  then 
simply  pay  for  your  ticket  en  route? 


The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  asked  itself 
these  questions — and  came  up  with 
the  answer:  "Pay  as  you  go — on  the 
C  &  0.’’  Under  this  new  plan  you’ll 


NOTI  to  lOITOSSi 

For  .dditionmJ 

C*0  Public  RoUUons.  Chr^er 
Buildinc.  New  York  CIW  If*'; 

MUrr.^  Hill  5-8914).  or  Termm.1 

Tower,  CleveUnd  1,  Ohio 


NO  NEEP  TO  STANP  IN  LINE  AT 
TICKET  WINPOWS-JUST  RESERVE  A 

COACH  SEAT  OR  PULLMAN  SMCE* 


be  able  to  phone  in  advance  for  either 
a  coach  seat  or  Pullman  space.* 
You’ll  go  straight  to  the  train,  take 
your  reserved  space,  and  pay  for 
your  ticket  there  or  you  can  use  the 
new  C  &  0  credit  card  which  is  now 
being  planned. 

Detailed  arrangements  for  this 
new  service  are  at  present  being 
worked  out.  The  C  &  O  is  seeking  the 
help  of  other  organizations  whose 
co-operation  is  needed.  It  is  hoped 
and  believed  that  you  can  “Pay  as 
you  go — on  the  C  &  O’’  in  Jwuary. 


THEN  fWy  FOR  YOURTICKEr  AFTER 
you  BOARP  THE  TRAIN  OR  USE 
THE  NEW  C40  CREPIT  CARP. 


Watch  for  the  annoimcement.  Plan 
to  use  this  service  in  the  territory 
served  by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  It 
will  make  the  planning  of  your  trips 
much  quicker  and  simpler,  and  cost 
nothing  extra.  It  will  be  the  latest — 
but  not  the  last — of  many  services 
rendered  by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
to  make  rail  travel  more  sensible  and 
more  enjoyable. 

*A  credit  card  will  be  necenary  to  bold 
Pidlman  apace  reserved  by  phone  unlaaa,  of 
course,  you  want  to  buy  your  ticket  In 
advance,  for  Pullman  space  carries  a  penalty 
if  not  uaml  or  properly  cancded. 


PAY  AS  YOU  GO -ON  THE  C&O 

Urn  CTiispiats  A  OMo  RdAvoy,  Twmimal  Tvwur,  Clivhsirf  1,  0th 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Larger  Prizes  Offered 
In  E&P  Photo  Contest 


THE  annual  Editor  and  Pub- 
usher  Photography  Contest,  a 
wartime  casualty  since  1942, 
will  be  conducted  again  this 
year  with  larger  cash  prizes 
than  ever  before. 

A  toUl  of  $279  wlU  be 
awarded  for  the  three  best  q>ot 
news  photos  submitted  by  press 

Shotographers  in  the  United 
tates,  its  possessions,  Canada 
and  Mexico. 

$75  Moca  Ofierad 
Total  prize  money  will  be 
broken  down  into  a  flr^  prize  of 
$150,  second  prize,  $79,  and 
third  prize,  $50.  Only  three 
prizes  are  offered  this  year  in 
comparison  to  the  five  previous¬ 
ly  awarded.  However,  the 
total  ^  $275  is  greater  by  ^5 
than  that  of  other  years. 

Only  glossy  prints  in  an  8  x  10 
size  wiU  be  acceptable.  This  Is 
believed  to  be  the  most  conve¬ 
nient  size  for  all  photographers. 

The  closing  date  is  Jan.  31, 
1947.  There  Is  no  limit  on  the 
number  of  pictures  submitted 
by  an  IndlviduaL 

Glossias  Aid  LoyoutB 
BY  turning  in  two  glossy  prints 
of  ad  illustrations.  Staff  1%oto- 
graphers  Ted  Collins  and  Bob 
Morris  are  easing  the  pressure 
of  stepped-up  business  in  the 
advertising  department  of  the 
Opden  (Utah)  Standard-Ex¬ 
aminer. 

One  of  the  glossies  goes  to 
the  engraver,  the  other  to  the 
advertlMr's  layout  man.  The 
latter  pastes  the  print  in  the 
exact  position  desired  on  the 
layout  and  is  thereby  enabled 
to  edit  his  copy  to  fit  the  blank 
space. 

When  the  engraving  comes  to 
the  composing  room,  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  place  It  In  the 
right  position  in  the  form  with 
pasteup  layout  as  a  guide. 

Proofs  of  both  the  engraving 
and  the  copy  are  submitted  to 
the  adverti^  for  a  further 
check. 

This  system  encourages  better 
copy,  and  neater  layouts,  and 
prevents  confusion  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  where  sometimes 


'Joumalensm' 
Added  to  Lexicon 

A  new  word — joumalensm — 
bowed  in  last  week  in  a  Metro¬ 
politan  Group  Gravure  ad  of 
1,790  lines  in  New  York  and 
Chicago  dailies. 

Coined  by  Ed  Hosac,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Metropolitan  Sunday 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  which  repre¬ 
sents  26  Sunday  picture  sec¬ 
tions,  the  term  defines  the  work 
of  the  pictorial  reporter.  The 
latter,  says  Hosac,  is  a  man  who 
Is  not  only  a  photographic  tech¬ 
nician,  but  also  a  news  and  story 
teller;  In  short,  a  man  with  a 
noae  and  an  eye — for  news. 


cuts  of  the  same  size-  on  the 
same  subject  (hats,  for  example) 
were  Inserted  in  the  wrong  ads. 

Speed  Graphic  “Ahab" 

HAL.  NIELSON,  an  up-to-date 

"Ahab"  with  the  Sew  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard  Times,  substi¬ 
tuted  a  Speed  Graphic  for  a 
harpoon  and  a  five-passenger 
plane  for  a  three  -  masted 
schooner  on  a  whale-hunting  ex¬ 
pedition  recently. 

With  reporter  Joseph  D. 
Schwendeman,  Nielson  was  as¬ 
signed  to  get  pictures  of  a  54- 
foot  finback  whale  found 
beached  at  Provlncetown  Harbor 
on  the  tip  of  Cape  Cod.  They 
covered  the  job  in  a  twin- 
engined  Grumman  amphibian 
Widgeon  airplane  owned  by  the 
newspaper. 

Flying  over  the  beach  where 
a  Coast  Guard  surfboat  played 
tug-of-war  with  the  mammal,  the 
Widgeon  circled  seven  times  at 
a  100 -foot  altitude.  Nielson 
“shot"  the  whale  with  his  Speed 
Graphic  on  every  run. 

Phoenix  Conteat 

THE  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic 

reminds  press  photographers 
of  its  Fourth  Annual  Book  of 
the  Year  News  Photography 
Contest  which  will  close  January 
4,  1947.  Prizes  offered  include 
three  sets  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  nine  copies  of  the 
1947  Book  of  ^e  Year,  $529  in 
cash  and  appropriate  certificate 
awards. 

Public  Relations  Job 

PRESS  photographers  who  wish 

to  obtain  the  same  courtroom 
privileges  as  reporters  may  find 
it  advantageous  to  do  more 
public  relations  work,  if  the  an¬ 
swers  given  in  a  recent  inquir¬ 
ing  photographer’e  column  in 
the  New  York  Post  are  any  Indi¬ 
cation  of  the  way  the  general 
public  feels. 

Two  of  the  five  opinions  pub¬ 
lished  were  emphatically  against 
the  photogs.  “Too  much  com¬ 
motion,"  lowering  the  “dignity 
of  the  court,”  and  distracting 
witnesses  were  the  reasons 
given. 

Rough  Treatment  Again 

TOE  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic 

in  a  front-page,  box-story 
told  recently  of  how  staff  photo¬ 
grapher  Bob  Wilton  was 
roughed  up  by  deputy  United 
States  marriials  when  he  tried 
to  photograph  an  ex-convict  in 
the  hallway  of  the  federal  build¬ 
ing  in  Phoenix. 

The  marshals  frustrated  two 
separate  attempts  of  Wilton  to 
make  his  pictures  by  lunging 
against  him  and  rapping  him  on 
the  head. 

The  Republic’s  story  reported 
that  “both  Justice  and  Treasury 
departments  in  Washington  said 
they  had  issued  specific  orders” 


that  the  ex-convict  “be  photo¬ 
graphed  by  newspaper  photo¬ 
graphers.” 

Lectures  on  Pictures 

GERDA  PETERICH,  a  German 

refugee  who  has  won  recogni¬ 
tion  for  her  outstanding  dance 
photography  and  protraiture,  has 
been  named  a  visiting  lecturer 
in  photography  at  the  College 
of  Fine  Arts,  Ohio  University. 

When  Miss  Peterich  was 
studying  photography  in  Ger¬ 
many  in  1939  she  was  about  to 
be  earmarked  as  an  expert  lens- 
man  by  the  Nazis.  She  avoided 
the  job  with  Hitler  by  escaping 
to  the  United  States  where  she 
became  a  naturalized  citizen 
and  worked  as  a  staff  photo¬ 
grapher  for  Dance  magazine. 

To  Emphasize  Color 

EMPHASIS  on  color,  every-day 

problems  of  the  news  photo¬ 
grapher  and  picture  displays  by 
newspapers  will  highlight  the 
sixth  annual  short  course  in 
news  photography,  March  19-22, 
1947,  at  Kent  State  University, 
Ohio. 

Among  speakers  already  listed 
to  appear  are  Frank  Scherschel, 
senior  Life  photographer;  Rich¬ 
ard  Samo,  director  of  photog¬ 
raphy  for  Hearst  Newspapers; 
Joseph  Costa,  president  of  the 
National  Press  Photographers’ 
Association;  Philip  Dion,  De¬ 
troit  Timet  photographer; 
Dever  Timmons,  pictorialist, 
Coschocton,  Ohio. 

■ 

Reporter  Gets  'Bird' 

But  It  Scores  Beat 

San  Diego,  Calif.  —  The  San 
Diego  Daily  Journal  used  a 
pigeon  to  beat  naval  radio  com¬ 
munications  and  score  a  beat  on 
coverage  of  the  first  major  post¬ 
war  amphibious  maneuvers  at 
San  Clemente  Island,  off  the 
Southern  California  coast,  Nov. 
20. 

Richard  Markey,  city  editor, 
suggested  that  the  Journal  re¬ 
porter  covering  the  story,  Logan 
Jenkins,  take  along  a  homing 
pigeon  from  a  San  Diego  loft 
with  which  advance  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made. 

-Jenkins,  a  wartime  naval  com¬ 
mander  on  the  intelligence  staffs 
of  Admiral  Nlmitz  and  Halsey, 
felt  silly  carrying  a  bird  cage 
aboard  the  amphibious  force 
flagship,  U.  S.  S.  Eldorado,  and 
he  took  plenty  of  razzing. 

But  he  grimly  went  through 
with  the  plan,  and  sent  a  dis¬ 
patch,  via  homing  pigeon,  that 
an  Important  phase  of  the  ex¬ 
ercises  had  been  postponed  due 
to  foul  weather.  The  bird  was 
released  from  the  Eldorado’s 
flagship  and  took  off  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  direction  of  China,  but 
eventually  wound  up  in  the  loft 
of  its  owner,  who  transmitted 
the  story  to  the  Journal, 
e 

Guild  Asks  Poll 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  —  The 
American  Newspaper  Guild  has 
petitioned  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  for  collective 
bargaining  rights  for  22  edi¬ 
torial  employes  of  the  Bingham¬ 
ton  Sun. 


PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  38 


Timet,  has  been  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  public  information  for 
the  Planned  Parenthood  Feder¬ 
ation  of  America. 

Russell  Hill  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  has  returned 
from  Europe  where  he  was  chief 
of  the  Berlin  bureau.  On  Jan. 
1,  he  will  take  a  position  as 
editorial  writer  in  the  New 
York  office.  Joe  Newman,  a 
former  correspondent  in  South 
America  for  the  Herald  Tribune, 
and  more  recently  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau,  is  on  an  assign¬ 
ment  in  Mexico  City. 

Helen  Morrison,  business  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Topeka  (Kas.) 
Daily  Capital,  has  resigned  to 
become  assistant  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  education  ot  the  Menninger 
Foundation  in  Ti^eku.  Rachal 
Snyder  will  take  over  Mrs.  Mor¬ 
rison’s  beat.  Jane  Freedlun 
will  succeed  Miss  Snyder  temp¬ 
orarily  as  editor  of  the  churdi 
page. 

John  Paget,  manager  of  the 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  bureau.  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  and  Mrs. 
Paget  announced  the  birth  of  a 
daughter  recently. 

James  Stephenson  of  the  copy 
desk,  Dallas  Morning  Newt,  and 
Mrs.  Stephenson  announced  the 
birth  of  a  daughter  recently. 


Wedding  Bells 


DOROTHY  PAYNE  ot  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Division,  Bureau  ot  Ad¬ 
vertising,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  and  J. 
B.  Murphy,  national  advertising 
department,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  Oct  11. 

Dorothy  Porter,  reporter,  fea¬ 
ture  writer  and  former  photog¬ 
rapher,  Ogden  (Utah)  Stand¬ 
ard-Examiner,  and  Don  Pope, 
advertising  man,  recently.  They 
have  purchased  the  Coalville 
(Utah)  Summit  County  Bee  and 
will  publish  jointly  the  weekly 
newspaper. 

Marvin  Sykes,  reporter, 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  Newt, 
and  Jamie  Fowler  in  Greens¬ 
boro,  Nov.  9. 

ChiEM  Terry,  announcer  for 
the  Dallas  Newt-Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram  radio  stations 
WBAR-KGKO,  and  Louis  Mc¬ 
Bride  ot  Wilson-Carraway  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Fort  Worth  firm,  Nov. 
4  at  Dallas. 

Frances  Rising,  society  re¬ 
porter,  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch, 
and  John  C.  Guenther,  ^itor- 
ial  writer.  Dispatch,  recently. 

Margaret  Ray  of  the  news¬ 
room,  Portland  Oregonian,  and 
Joseph  Spang,  recently. 

Robert  Sylvester,  drama  col¬ 
umnist,  New  York  Daily  Newt. 
and  Bunty  Pendelton,  cafe  en¬ 
tertainer,  In  New  York  recently. 

John  Findley,  state  editor  of 
the  Claremont  (N.  H.)  Eagle, 
and  Lauri  G.  Kemmis  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  in  San  Francisco,  Nov.  17. 

William  M.  Lockwood,  of  the 
advertising  staff,  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Daily  Newt,  and  Andrea 
J.  Gardner,  recently. 
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Newspaper  Ads 
Triple  Sales 
Of  Drug  Store 

A  metropolitan  daily's  efforts 
to  improve  the  results  small  ad¬ 
vertises  get  from  newspaper 
space  and  a  small  town  drug¬ 
gist’s  highly  profitable  use  of 
newspaper  advertising  are  fea¬ 
tured  in  the  January  Monthly 
Selling  Kit  distributed  this  week 
by  the  Retail  Division,  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

The  current  kit  also  contains 
a  directory  of  manufacturers’ 
mats  and  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing  programs  available  to  retail¬ 
ers,  data  on  the  national  promo¬ 
tion  of  large  size  drug  items, 
Jan.  17-27,  a  section  devoted  to 
copy  ideas  and  the  regular  price- 
lining  and  planning  calendar 
information. 

Endeavoring  to  boost  small 
advertisers,  the  Chicago  Sun 
uses  the  Planning  Calendar  to 

Side  these  retailers  in  spending 
e  money  allocated  to  advertis¬ 
ing  with  maximum  profit.  It  has 
aim  devised  two  advertising 
budget  sheets,  one  monthly  for 
planning  purposes  and  the  other 
weekly  for  check-ups.  The  for¬ 
mer  enables  the  advertiser  to 
determine  quickly  how  much 
money,  based  on  e^mated  sales, 
he  has  for  newspaper  ads. 
Accounts  Like  Guidance 
Used  together  with  Division- 
provided,  Neustadt  price-lining 
figures,  which  assist  in  keeping 

Prices  of  different  commodities 
1  line  with  each  other,  these 
ads.  Herb  Bennell,  manager  of 
the  Sun’s  advertisers’  service 
department,  said,  provide  “well- 
rounded  guidance  that  the  ac¬ 
counts  seem  to  appreciate." 

January’s  retail  advertising 
success  story  concerns  the  Mesa 
Drug  Co.  of  Grand  Junction, 
Colo.,  a  firm  which  has  been 
making  steady  and  substantial 
sales  gains  ever  since  it  began 
newspaper  advertising  and 
which  believes  so  firmly  m  such 
promotion  that  it  will  not  stock 
a  new  item  unless  the  manufac¬ 
turer  backs  it  up  wltt  his  own 
copy  in  the  local  paper. 

Owner  Frank  Harris  main¬ 
tains:  "Advertising  is  the  life¬ 
blood  of  my  business.  Several 
years  ago  I  saw  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall.  I  saw  several  man¬ 
agers  of  various  drug  stores 
come  and  go  in  this  town.  The 
ones  who  ^uck  and  became  suc¬ 
cessful  were  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisers.  So  I  became  a  newspaper 
advertiser." 

Since  1941  Mesa’s  volume  has 
gone  from  $84,000  to  an  esti¬ 
mated  $300,000  in  1946,  and  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditures  in  the 
same  period  have  increased 
from  $$70  to  $4,280. 

u 

Opens  P.  R.  Agency 

John  R.  Profit,  former  adver¬ 
tising  executive  of  Norte,  Latin 
American  consumer  magazine, 
has  announced  the  formation  of 
a  Latin  American  public  rela¬ 
tions  group.  John  R.  Profit  As¬ 
sociates.  Associated  with  him 
are  Harold  T.  Riddle,  Irving  Ro¬ 
senthal,  and  Hoyt  S.  Griffith. 
New  York  offices  are  at  549  Fifth 
Ave. 


AT  AAAA  CENTRAL  COUNCIL  MEETING  IN  CHICAGrO 

Left  to  right:  Robert  B.  Barton  of  Batten,  Barton.  Dumatine  &  Osborn;  Arthur  B.  Mogge.  council  dab- 
man:  Sigurd  S.  Larmon  of  Young  &  Bubieam,  AAAA  chairman:  Frederic  R.  Ga^le.  AAAA  president 
and  Lorry  R.  Northrup  oi  Erwin,  Wasey.  Effects  of  rising  costs  on  agencies  15  4  commission  ceiliag 
were  discussed.  4-A  officials  recoasmended  improved  cost  accounting. _ 

to  account  activities, .  he  will 
supervise  setting  up  media  and 
market  research  data. 

DcvESEUx  Wnarr  Pimus, 
formerly  of  Newell-Emmett  Co. 
New  York  and  the  Kenyon  Re¬ 
search  Corp.,  has  Joined  &e  cray 
department  of  fflllngton  k  Co., 
New  York. 

KxRMrr  Kahn  has  joined  Len- 
nen  k  BfitcheU,  Inc.  New  York, 
as  a  member  of  the  copy  de- 
parbnent.  Kahn  was  formerly 
with  J.  D.  Tarcher  and  Company 
and  also  Foote  Cone  and 
Beldlng. 

Company  Changes 
DEL  WAKEMAN,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion 
manager  of  the  Magnavox  Co., 
Fort  Wayne, 

Ind.,  has  been 
appointed  a  d  - 
vertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  me  Ekco 
Products  Co., 

Chicago.  Wake- 
man  formerly 
was  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  man¬ 
ager  of  Keeling 
and  Co.,  Inc., 

Indianapolis  ad- 
vertislng 
agency.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  JAMKS  N. 

Kbohnx,  resigned. 

The  Proctor  k  Gamble  Co.  has 
announced  three  new  appoint¬ 
ments  in  the  management  of  its 
advertising  activities.  Howabd 
J.  Morcsns  has  been  luuned 
manager  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment;  W.  Howxll  Chase, 
new  director  of  the  brand  de¬ 
velopment  division,  and  A.  N. 
Halverstadt,  manager  of  its  ra¬ 
dio  and  media  divisions.  These 
appointments  follow  the  recent 
election  of  Nan.  H.  HcElrot  to 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager. 

Thomas  J.  Dbxgan,  Jr.,  for¬ 
mer  vicepresident  of  Abbott 
Kimball  Co.,  New  York,  has 
been  named  to  the  personal  staff 
in  New  York  of  Robert  R. 
Youno,  chairman  of  the  boards 
of  Chesapeake  k  Ohio  Lines  and 
the  Alleghany  Corp. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

New  Staff  Lineup 
A  NEW  lineup  of  responsibili¬ 
ties  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  American  Home  Foods, 
Inc.,  New  York,  eliminating 
product  assignments  entirely,  has 
been  announced  by  Robert  T. 
Kbsner,  advertising  director. 
Edward  F.  ScHMmr  has  been 
named  assistant  advertising 
manager  to  assist  In  administra¬ 
tion,  planning,  media  selection 
and  budget  control.  Howard  S. 
Cook  will  be  responsible  lor 
sales  promotion,  production  and 
purchase  of  printed  materials. 
J.  S.  Fuuxrton  will  work  on 
copy,  merchandising  and  media 
selection. 

People  in  the  News 

MAJ.  EVERETT  E.  DOTEN,  re¬ 
cently  released  from  the  Army 
Air  Force,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  Ingalls-Mini- 
ter  Co.,  Boston, 
as  an  account 
executive.  Prior 
to  three  years  of 
service  he  was 
associated  with 
a  Boston  agen¬ 
cy. 

Ray  Andrews 
vlcepresldent 
and  manager  of 
the  Portland, 

Ore.,  office  of 
Botsford,  Con-  Dotea 
stantlne  k  Gard¬ 
ner,  has  been  named  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  firm. 

Paul  Smith  has  joined  the 
creative  staff  of  Fuller  &  Smith 
k  Ross,  New  York.  He  was 
formerly  with  Industrial  Elec¬ 
trics  de  Mexico,  S.  A. 

Jean  Epstein,  formerly  with 
Playbill  k  Posner  Advertising, 
New  York,  has  joined  Rodgers 
&  Brown  Advertising,  New 
York,  as  account  executive. 

George  E.  Kelly  will  join  the 
Pittsburgh  office  of  W.  IGarl 
Botbwell  as  copy  chief  and  ac¬ 
count  executive  Jan.  1.  For  the 
past  seven  years  he  has  been 


director  of  Allegheny  County 
Parks. 

Wynn  Beleord  has  been 
named  art  dlrectbr  of  Howard 
H.  Monk  k  Associates,  Rockford, 
Ill.  For  the  past  13  years  he 
has  been  art  director  of  D.  P. 
Brother  Co.,  Detroit,  where  he 
worked  on  the  Oldsmobile 
account. 

Harry  W.  Weeks  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  copywriter  of  Lennen 
k  Mitchell,  New  York.  Previ¬ 
ously  he  was  with  Humbert  k 
Jones  and  Benton  &  Bowles, 
New  York. 

Betsy  Hatch,  former  account 
executive  and  copywriter  at 
Abbott-Klmball  Co.,  New  York; 
Mary  Reilly,  formerly  divi¬ 
sional  advertising  manager  of 
home  furnishings  at  R.  H. 
Macy’s,  New  York,  and  Audrey 
Stantield  have  Joined  Advertis¬ 
ing  House,  New  York,  as  account 
executive  and  divisional  copy 
chief,  and  copy  assistant,  respec¬ 
tively. 

William  Winter,  former  man¬ 
ager,  Ray  Carr  Advertising, 
Portland,  Ore.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  editor  and  lay¬ 
out  chief  for  the  Western  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Surgery. 

Henry  A.  San¬ 
derson  becomes 
art  director  of 
Behel  and  Wal- 
die  and  Briggs, 

Chicago.  Re 
formerly  held  a 
rimtlar  position 
with  Foote, 

Cone  k  Belding 
and  Leo  Bur¬ 
nett. 

John  M. 

Wyatt,  Jr.,  has 
been  appointed 
director  of 
radio  for  Cecil  k  Presbrey,  New 
York.  He  formerly  was  produc¬ 
tion  manager  for  radio  station 
WNEW  and  director  of  radio 
and  television  at  Buchanan  k 
Co.,  New  York. 

Thomas  M.  Bromtn,  former 
advertising  manager  of  Luber- 
Flner,  Inc.,  becomes  account 
executive  of  Anderson  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Los  Angeles.  In  addition 


Wakeman 


Sanderson 
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MEANS  MORE 


PARADE  The  Sunday  Picture  Manazine  .  .  .  3,700,000 


Wine  Dealers 
Share  Qevelond 
Educational  Ads 

Cuvblahd  — An  idea  of  the 
diaplay  advertiainf  department 
of  the  Cleveland  Press  to  group 
an  organization  ' 


M  XJ  rw rti-mti  ri  an  magazine  schedules  between 

n.  vaconon  March  and  June. 

|U_  “Tliis  means  that  the  average 

XXOS  AUUea  inquiry  cost  slightly  more  than 

^  1  w«  m  cents,”  A.  C.  Gottshaldt,  ac- 

nAeillte  count  executive  of  the  Charles 

neVaUXU  XlVbUllb  ^  Hoyt  Co  Hew  York,  New 

“New  Hampshire  has  the  Hampshire's  advertising  uency, 
makin’s  of  the  coolest,  grandest  pointed  out  to  E  fc  P.  “This  is 
vacation  you’ve  had  in  a  long  a  remarkably  low  cost  per  in¬ 
time  .  .  .  Clean  air,  clear  water,  quiry.  In  this  business  the 
perfect  rest!  .  .  .  Easy  to  reach,  average  inquiry  cost  is  nearer  a 
hard  to  leave  .  .  dollar,” 

The  average  cost  per  inquiry 
describing  toe  attoac-  from  the  new^aper  ads,  he  con- 
tions  New  HampslUre  offers  tinned,  was  slightly  lower  than 
wcaUoners  md  touri^  toe  cost  of  inquiry  from  toe 

1?“’  magazine  ads.  about  41  cents, 
according  to  officials  of  the  New  “  „  ,  ’  .  ,  , 

Hampshire  State  Planning  and  The  New  Hampshire  camprign 
Development  Commission,  was  placed  in  15  metropoUtm 

via,....  *1,.  /i™  newspapers  in  toe  East  and  in 

19  national  magazines,  including 
of  magazine  section  of  the  New 

Keyed  letters  oi  inQuiry  &iM)ut  HcrolA  Tribune 

recreational  and  tourist  faciUties  «eraw  inoune. 

came  to  toe  department  follow-  The  newsp^er  ads,  which 
ing  toe  spring-summer  ad  series,  were  illustrated  with  line  draw- 
The  previous  height  was  in  1935  ‘“8®  “* 

when  19,771  such  letters  were  frmn  75  to  155  lines, 
received.  During  the  war  years  One  of  toe  earliest  states  to 
inquiries  were  naturally  fewer,  appropriate  money  for  state  ad- 
This  year’s  advertising  cam-  vertising.  New  Hampshire  over 
paign  was  not  only  toe  most  re-  the  past  12  years  has  expended  a 
suitful  campaign  toe  state  has  total  of  $140,518  for  that  pur- 
~z~zz~zt  tut  ttu  “uut  uutua-  pose.  From  this  some  198,903 
sive.  A  total  of  $40,828,  was  keyed  inquiries  have  been  re¬ 
invested  for  newspaper  and  ceived. 


—  - -  of  beverage 

dealers  in  luing  a  series  of  wine 
advertisements  has  resulted  in 
an  unusual  and  highly  success¬ 
ful  campaign. 

Cooperating  with  the  press  to 
bring  toe  attractive  features  of 
wine  and  toe  names  of  represen¬ 
tative  dealers  in  that  product 
before  toe  readers  are  toe  Cuya¬ 
hoga  County  Beverage  Dealers 
Association  and  the  Wine  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  of  San  Francisco. 

CompeUttve  Purpose 

The  dealers’  association  was 
organized  in  1941,  in  an  effort  to 
meet  toe  competition  from  out¬ 
lets  for  beer  and  wine  which 
were  not  engaged  in  toe  bever¬ 
age  business  exclusively  and 
only  as  a  sideline.  (Ohio  is  a 
monopoiv  state  in  toe  sale  of 
hard  liquors.) 

The  general  idea  was  to  en-  — - -- —  — -  -  - -  —  -  — 

courage  the  public  to  patronize  ment  store,  ran  a  special  36-page  sponsored  but  toe  most  exten- 
package  stores  for  wines  and  tabloid  section  of  gift  ads  in  —  *  *“*■’  • — 

malt  beverages  as  the  places  New  York  Times  Nov.  24. 

where  toe  brat  might  be  ob- - 

tained. 

It  began  with  a  publicity  cam¬ 
paign  boosting  these  stores  as 
places  where  owners  knew  most 
about  toe  business,  had  toe  big¬ 
gest  stocks,  best  selections,  best 
prices,  convenient  location  and 
in  some  instances  delivery  serv- 

When  membership  in  toe  as- 
sociation  reached  30,  Grant 

Stone,  advertising  manager  of  HI  I 

toe  Press,  and  his  staff  pre- 
sented  an  advetrising  plan  to 
help  sell  those  ideas  to  toe  pub- 

In  May,  1945.  toe  first  ad  ap- 
peared  in  the  Press.  They  have 
been  running  once  each  month 

The  ads  are  three  columns  by 
10  indies,  costing  $139.50  per  is- 

Store  names  and  locations  are 
listed  at  toe  bottom  of  toe  large 
ad,  arranged  by  districts  in  toe 
metropolitan  area,  with  street 
addresses  played  in  heavy  type 
for  toe  convenience  of  readers. 

Illustrated,  toe  general  copy 
is  institutional  In  character,  ex- 
plaining  various  types  of  wines 

and  their  best  uses.  During  toe  ^ 

past  summer,  for  instance,  ads 
described  toe  delights  of  wine 
and  soda  as  a  hot  weather  bev- 

Present  copy  portrays  toe  ad- 

vantages  of  wine  with  Thanks-  f  - 

giving  dinner  and  toe  desirabil- 

ity  of  wine  as  a  Christmas  pres-  UH9f  ^ 

®nL  y 

Source  material  for  toe  copy  K 

on  wines  is  secured  from  toe 
Wines  Advisory  Board,  San 
Francisco. 


THIS  IS  IT  I 

Where  buyer  and  seller  meet. 
READ 

Editor  A  Publibhzx 
Classified  Ads 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

STORY.  BROOKS  &  FINLEY,  INC 


liahen  of  the  Kennebec  Jonmnl, 
are  the  papers  involved. 

At  a  hearing  on  Hay  15,  IPtf , 
Portland,  Me.  —  Two  Maine  the  publishing  comi^ 
newspapers  have  been  ordered  it  was  constitutionMly  to 
to  produce  their  wage  and  hour  mune  roverage  “^er  the 
and  shipping  records  lor  inspec-  Labor  Standards  Act 
tion  by  the  wage  and  bour  divl-  The  cases  were  continued  at 
Sion  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  that  time  pending  a  decision  on 
Labor.  Regional  Attorney  constitutional  issues  in  other 
George  H.  Foley  of  the  Labor  cases  then  pending  before  the 
t  said  that  Federal  U.  S.  supreme  court  Foley  said 

_ _  _  Peters  of  the  that  those  cases  were  decided 

for  Portland  U.  S.  district  court,  had  adversely  to  the  newspapers’ 
■  ™  contentions  and  that  Judge  Pe- 

The  Lewiston  Daily  Sun  and  ters  then  issued  his  order  of 
the  Gannett  Publishing  Co.,  pub-  compliance. 


Dcrily  Breaks  Up  ge^'HeX?*’^^  ^r^TaS'  2  Papers  Ordered 

_ _  ltir'11'  polntment  of  Harry  Avery  of  To  ProduCe  ReCOrds 

UlulOlna  IVnil  Alamo  to  conduct  an  investiga- 

“L  tion.  The  Commercial  Appeal 

Tm  rAnn  ACeAA  maintained  contact  with  develop- 

*  “XliltPooOC  ments  which  result^  last  week 

Memphis,  Tenn.  —  Baring  of  in  arrests  of  two  naturopaths  in 
the  Tennessee  “license  and  dip-  Memphis,  and  the  expose  of  the 
loma”  mill  which  made  creden-  entire  diploma  miU. 

tlals  available  to  "doctors”  cul-  ■  i—orve  n 

New  Promotioii  Service  depaftaient  _ 

Commerctel  a  ‘  new®‘’S?^ntWv'”M^cl‘*T'- 

editor  reieW^  a  lettCT  from 
Marion  T.  Gaines,  editor  of  the 

Pensacola.  (Fla.)  Journal  ad-  search  Bureau,  Inc.,  Chicago. 


is  your  sales  market  in 

GREATER  MIAMI 


Swing  into  a  billion  dollar  nnarket 
this  winter  with  your  advertising  in 
The  Miami  Herald,  reaching  AVi 
million  of  the  nation's  top-spenders 
visiting  Florida. 

Thk  year  will  wHneu  the 
greatest  buying  surge  in  J 

Greater  Miami’s  history. 

YOUR  MESSAGE  in  The 
Herald  reaches  America's 
richest  tourist  population 
when  it  is  ready,  willing  and 
able  to  respond! 

'Greafar  Miami— An  Infarnafional  Marltafa- 


Herald 


PROMOTION 
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N.  Y.  Sun  Consumer 
Panel  Makes  Debut 


By  T.  S.  Irrin 

THE  New  York  Sun  U  releasing 
to  advertisers  and  agencies 
this  week  the  first  report  on 
what  Promotion  tianager  Larry 
Herahn  believes  is  the  first  con¬ 
sumer  panel  operation  in  New 
York  Oty.  It  is  contained  In 
a  new  study  of  the  Sun's  market 
titled  “Formula  for  ihrofit  in  the 
New  York  Market.” 

The  panel  operation  was  con¬ 
ducted  for  the  Sun  by  the  Re¬ 
search  Company  of  America.  It 
was  a  2-months  operation  In¬ 
tended  "to  show  the  potential  of 
the  Sun  market — ^not  to  indicate 
the  movement  of  goods  in  the 
New  York  market  as  a  whole.” 
Its  continuing  operation  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  availability  of 
funds.  Consumer  panels,  as 
those  who  are  experimenting 
with  them  know,  are  a  mighty 
costly  research  undertaking. 

DaUy  Diaries  Kept 
During  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber,  1945,  housewives  in  200  New 
York  City  and  suburban  fami¬ 
lies  kept  a  daily  diary  of  pur¬ 
chases.  They  listed  brand 
names  of  products  bought,  num- 
bw  of  units  bought,  price  per 
unit,  and  stores  where  pur¬ 
chased.  One  hundred  of  the 
families  represented  were  regu¬ 
lar  Sun  readers,  the  other  100 
were  non-Sun  raiders.  The  Sun 
was  not  identified  during  the 
operation. 

Final  tabulation  covers  only 
84  families  in  each  group  be¬ 
cause  of  inevitable  drop-outs 
whid)  all  consumer  panels  must 
account  for.  Tabulation  shows 
higher  purchases  by  Sun  fami¬ 
lies  and  thus  supports  the  Sun's 
promotional  argument  that  in 
the  New  York  market  mass  pur- 
diasing  is  done  not  by  the 
masses  but  by  the  most  selec¬ 
tive  hlgher-in«>me  families. 

The  operation  is  interesting 
beyond  the  published  results  be¬ 
cause  it  is  another  indication  of 
the  current  probing  of  newspa¬ 
pers  to  collect  facts  advertisers 
need  to  make  advertising  tte 
profitable  distribution  tool  it 
must  be  if  it  is  to  play  its  proper 
role  in  our  economic  system. 

It  seems  generally  conceded 
that  the  consumer  panel  is  the 
most  desirable  measurement  de¬ 
vice  for  consumer  buying.  But 
the  many  bugs  in  it  are  yet  to 
be  worked  out  The  New  York 
World-Telegram,  pioneer  in  the 
continuing  store  audit,  is  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  the  consumer 

Smel,  as  are  other  Scripps- 
oward  papers.  So  is  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

Another  New  York  newspa¬ 
per,  it  is  known,  seriously  con¬ 
sidered  the  consumer  puel  but 
was  frankly  scared  off  by  the 
tremendous  cost  of  an  adequate 
operation.  Cooperative  enter- 

griee  in  this  direction,  if  it  can 
e  achieved,  seems  the  answer. 
Meanwhile,  the  Stm  deserves 
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commendation  for  at  least  stick¬ 
ing  its  toe  into  the  cold  water. 

"Headlines  and  Deadlines" 
THE  New  Orleans  Item  is  play¬ 
ing  around  witii  a  new  fea¬ 
ture  on  its  editorial  page  which 
takes  readers  behind  the  scenes 
in  the  business  of  getting  out 
the  paper.  It  feeds  them  inti¬ 
mate  little  tid-blts  about  how 
this  story  was  covered  and  what 
a  mess  the  Item’s  reporter  ran 
into  on  that  story.  It  is  called 
“Headlines  and  Deadlines”  and 
is  written  by  Evans  Rodgers,  the 
Item’s  civic  affairs  manager. 

This  is  the  kind  of  friendly 
public  relations  feature  every 
paper  ought  to  do  regularly,  at 
least  once  a  week.  The  formula 
is  simple.  You  just  talk  shop 
in  terms  the  reader  can  under¬ 
stand.  The  magazines  do  pretty 
well  with  this  sort  of  stuff. 
Note,  for  instance,  what  an  in¬ 
teresting  page  the  “Keeping 
Posted"  page  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Poet  is  every  week. 
And  they  have  a  lot  less  to  talk 
about  than  any  daily. 

Not  only  do  readers  like  this 
stuff,  but  the  staff  eats  it  up  as 
well.  Mention  in  a  feature  of 
this  kind  is  as  good  as  a  by-line, 
or  better.  It’s  a  swell  way  to 
build  up  news  and  editorial  per¬ 
sonnel,  as  well  as  the  whole  pa¬ 
per’s  enterprise. 

Industrial  West 

WE’VE  had  cake,  nuts,  hay, 

oats,  a  boll  of  cotton  and  a 
slice  of  a  pine  tree  sent  us  in  re¬ 
cent  months  as  promotional 
gags.  And  now  comes  the  Trib¬ 
une-Telegram  of  Salt  Lake  City 
with  a  fistful!  of  steel  wool  to 
tell  us  what  vast  Industrial  pos¬ 
sibilities  are  opening  in  that 
market  because  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Company’s  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  Geneva,  Utah,  steel 
works,  the  most  modem  in  the 
countiy. 

The  steel  wool  Is  pasted  to  the 
front  cover  of  a  folder  that  re¬ 
cites  one  of  the  most  significant 
industrial  developments  in  this 
country’s  history.  The  West 
Coast  proved  its  tremendous  In¬ 
dustrial  capacity  during  the 
war.  That  capacity  will  remain 
and  even  grow.  Industry  is  no 
longer  concentrated  in  one  re¬ 
gion  of  the  country.  It  is 
spread  all  over  the  country. 
You  get  this  story  from  the 
newspapers,  the  magazines,  the 
trade  publications.  And  you  get 
it  also  from  promotional  stories 
such  as  this  one  told  by  the 
country’s  newspapers. 

The  Tribune-Telegram  has  a 
wonderful  market  story  in  this 
Geneva  operation.  The  folder 
does  a  good  job  of  telling  It. 

But  we  won’t  be  happy  until 
Jay  Egan  decides  to  send  out 
jeeps  as  a  promotion  for  the  To¬ 
ledo  Blade. 


Hobby  and  Croft  Show 

SUCC^S  of  the  first  Hobby  and 

Craft  Show  sponsored  by  the 
Ardmore  (Pa.)  Chronicle,  a 
weekly,  has  been  so  satisfactory 
that  both  the  local  YMCA  and 
the  newspaper  have  decided  to 
make  it  an  annual  event  for 
young  and  old.  Local  merchants 
put  up  prizes. 

Series  on  HCL 

THE  Dayton  (O.)  Herald  has 

been  nmning  a  series  of 
stories,  with  complete  case  his¬ 
tory  and  budget,  showing  how 
people  In  different  wage  brack¬ 
ets  get  by.  First  story  told  how 
a  factory  worker,  with  10  chil¬ 
dren,  saves  $10  a  week  out  of 
a  salary  of  $58.  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  John  Moore,  Jr.  planned  the 
series. 

Cost  of  a  Baby 

WHEN  a  columnist  stated  that  a 

first  baby  adds  50%  to  the 
work  of  an  average  household. 
City  Editor  Gene  Lowall  of  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain 
News  wanted  it  checked.  Re¬ 
porter  Betty  Caldwell  located 
a  family  with  two  children  and 
did  a  complete  story  on  the  job 
of  caring  for  an  infant.  The 
young  mother  said  the  column¬ 
ist’s  figure  was  “a  bit  on  the 
conservative  side.” 

Local  Statistics 

UNDER  a  box  heading,  “Just 

Jackson — ^Here  Is  Your  City,” 
the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Pat¬ 
riot  runs  a  series  of  Page  One 
shorts  giving  data  cemplled  by 
R.  L.  Polk  &  Co.,  dealing  with 
population  income  and  buying 
power. 

Midwest  ANAN  Office 
Opened  In  Chicago 

Chicago  offices  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Advertising 
Network  were  opened  Nov.  18 
when  the  midwestern  sales  staff 
moved  in  at  6  North  Michigan 
Ave. 

Oliver  M.  Presbrey,  sales 
manager  for  tiie  Midwest,  heads 
the  group,  assisted  by  Matt  W. 
Houston  and  William  C.  Far¬ 
rington. 
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I  LINOTYPE 

is  the 

I  STANDARD 


Denver  Papers 
Win  Praise 
For  Deliveries 

Dinver,  Colo. — Letters  are  still 
arriving  at  the  circulation  desks 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News 
and  Denver  Post,  congratulating 
carriers,  route  men  and  district 
managers  on  the  delivery  of 
papers  during  two  and  one-half 
weeks  of  blizzards  and  heavy 
snow  on  streets  and  side¬ 
walks. 

Few  Comploiats 

Both  Robert  Boyd,  circulation 
manager  of  the  News,  and  Maj. 
Fred  W.  Bonfils,  business  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Post,  reported  similar 
problems.  Streets  were  com¬ 
pletely  blocifed  in  many  sections 
of  Denver  for  two  days,  but  cir¬ 
culation  losses  for  the  worst 
day  (a  Sunday)  were  estimated 
at  from  3,000  to  5,000. 

Most  of  these  were  papers 
which  were  delivered  later. 

Trucks  stalled  or  broke  down 
In  all  parts  of  the  city.  One 
truck  would  go  to  the  assistance 
of  another  stalled,  and  it  would 
be  reported  lost  or  broken  down. 

The  route  carriers,  in  many 
cases  assisted  by  their  fathers 
and  mothers,  delivered  papers  to 
the  doors  instead  of  throwing 
them  in  yards,  and  complaints 
were  fewer  than  expected. 
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Silurians  Give 
Awards  To 
Drama  Critics 

When  the  Silurians,  the  New 
York  City  society  of  veteran 
newspapermen,  handed  out  hon¬ 
ors  for  outstanding  editorial 
achievement  Nov.  it  was 
noted  for  the  record  that  two  of 
the  three  principal  recipients  are 
drama  critics  who  distinguished 
themseives  in  straight  news  re¬ 
porting. 

“Editors  might  well  look  to 
the  drama  department  for  good 
reporters,"  said  William  A.  Orr, 
chairman  of  the  Silurian  Award 
Committee,  as  he  bestowed  top 
prize — the  Siiiurian  Scroil  and  a 
$100  war  bond — on  Ward  More¬ 
house  of  the  New  York  Sun,  and 
an  honorable  mention  on  Brooks 
Atkinson  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

It  was  recalled  that  on  the 
night  the  Titanic  went  down, 
with  the  old  World  office  in 
turmoil,  Reginald  deKoven, 
drama  critic,  calmly  typed  out 
the  outstanding  story  of  that 
disaster. 

70,000  Words 

Morehouse  received  the  Sil¬ 
urian's  plaudits  for  his  “Report 
on  America"  series — 49  stories, 
70,000  words.  He  traveled  10,- 
000  miles  by  car  and  5,000  by 
air,  across  the  country  and  into 
Alaska,  to  report  a  cross-section 
of  the  nation's  thinking  one  year 
after  peace. 

“It’s  a  good  country,”  said 
Uorehoiise.  "To  be  ordered  to 
write  about  it  is  the  most  ex¬ 
citing  asslgrunent  a  reporter 
could  have.” 

A  citation  went  to  Atkinson 
for  a  series  on  Russia,  and  an¬ 
other  honorable  mention  was 
accorded  Frederick  Woltman  of 
the  New  York  World-Telegram 
for  his  articles  on  conununist 
activities  in  this  country. 

Complimenting  Morehouse,  a 
fellow  Stmman,  on  his  achieve¬ 
ment,  George  Sokolsky  voiced 
a  plea  for  editors  to  give  more 
attention  to  the  writing  of  their 
own  staff  members  and  thus  off¬ 
set  “the  flashes  and  splashes 
whtdi  are  turning  our  papers 
into  Liggett  drugstores  and 
driving  our  friends  to  the  radio.” 

Reply  to  Army  CriUdam 

For  20  minutes  the  100  veter¬ 
ans  of  Park  Row  and  tteir 

Gests  heard  Col.  Clarence  E. 

vejoy,  former  director  of 
public  relations  on  General 
Elsenhower’s  staff,  berate  the 
youthfulness  and  inexperience 
of  reporters  in  World  War  n 
and  indict  them  for  blowing  up 
personal  grievances  into  inter¬ 
national  incidents. 

In  order  to  get  “the  real  story” 
across.  Col.  Lovejoy  said,  the 
Army  had  to  invite  groups  of 
seasoned  experienced  editors  and 
publishers  to  Europe. 

Henry  Noble  HaU,  74,  a 
former  New  York  World  staffer 
and  a  World  War  I  frontline  re¬ 
porter  for  toe  Times  of  London, 
tose  to  toe  defense  of  toe  World 
War  II  press  corps.  He  belittled 
the  Colonel’s  claim  that  too 
many  of  the  correspondents 


were  “Just  police  reporters  from 
small  towns.” 

Coverage  of  the  war.  Hall 
said,  required  the  ability  of  a 
good  police  reporter  to  write 
toe  story  as  he  saw  it 

“It  was  far  better  that  way,” 
he  insisted,  “toan  if  experience 
eitors  had  covered  lit  by  report¬ 
ing  only  what  toe  censors 
wanted  them  to  tell.” 

Villord  Honored 

President  Edward  R.  Anker 
called  upon  Oswald  Garrison 
ViUard  to  review  his  50  years 
of  Journalism — from  toe  old 
Philadelphia  Press  staff  to  the 
editor’s  diair  of  toe  old  New 
York  Evening  Post — and  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  “profound  regret  at 
the  disappearance  of  toe  great 
editor.” 

“I  know,”  ViUard  said,  “thait 
toe  colunmists  have  gone  fsr 
toward  Ailing  toe  place  in  pubic 
esteem  or  dis-esteem  held  tty  the 
Greeleys,  the  Raymonds,  the 
Watteraons  the  Danas,  the  Good- 
kinds,  the  MedUls,  toe  Murat 
Halstmds,  Whitelaw  Reids,  and 
latterly  the  WilUam  AUen 
Whites. 

“Yet  the  loss  of  toe  great  edi¬ 
tor  is  not  compensated  for  by 
toe  less  responsible  columnist 
or  even  by  toe  briUiance  of  toe 
men  in  Washington  and  abroad 
whose  byUnes  are  attached  to 
the  most  significant  divatches 
of  toe  day. 

“PersonaUties  stiU  appeal. 
The  public  stlU  wants  to  know 
the  name  of  the  man  who  really 
inspires  the  utterances  of  its 
dally.  The  name  of  the  owner, 
now  so  much  better  known  toan 
that  of  toe  chief  editorial  writer 
does  not  satisfy.” 


iLicense  Sought 
(For  City  Room 
iRadio  Station 

I  Washingioh  —  Two-way  radio 
(communication  from  the  news 
[room  of  toe  Boston  (Mass.) 
Herald-Traveler  to  a  portable 
mobUe  unit  in  an  automobUe  is 
contemplated  in  an  ^ipUcation 
filed  with  toe  Feder^  Com- 
mimications  Commission. 

This  is  toe  first  appUcatlon 
filed  by  a  newspaper  which  asks 
for  a  “fixed  station”  in  a  news 
room.  Others  project  mobile 
units  at  both  transmitting 
points. 

nme  Saved  Cited 

The  publishing  company  points 
out  that  time  will  be  saved  in 
collecting  and  sending  news  to 
a  fixed  point  by  toe  extension  of 
this  type  of  “special  radio  serv¬ 
ices”  to  a  newspaper. 

Reporters  will  be  able  to  send 
stories  without  deity  from  areas 
where  telephone  or  telegraph 
services  are  either  non-existent, 
inadequate  or  impracticable  for 
use,  toe  petition  states.  With 
the  requested  15  watts  power, 
toe  city  desk  would  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  speed  coverage  “in  and 
near  Boston”. 

m 

Sign  'with  Townsend 

Recent  newspaper  subscribers 
and  users  of  the  film,  “Pre- 
Evaluation  Pays,”  sponsored  by 
Townsend  Methods,  Inc.,  are  toe 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin, 
Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette,  Toledo 
Slade  and  Charlotte  Observer. 


COMIC  READERr 

are  becoming 

yMORE  AND  MORE  SELECTIVE! 


THAT’S  WHY  THE 
HISTORY  OF 

The  Nebbs 

By  HESS 


Has  Been  One  of 
Constant  Growth  For 
More  Than  20  Years. 


Cash  in  on  the  ‘‘all-age”  appeal  of  America’s  favorite 
comic  strip  and  bring  the  Nebbs’  loyal  following  to 
your  paper. 

A  NEW  SEQUENCE  STARTS  DECEMBER  9th 

DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 


Write  or  Wire  CoUeet  to: 

The  Bell  Syndicate,  Inc.  247  W.  43rd  St,  New  York  18,  N.  T. 

H.  M.  SanUr,  Cm.  Mgr. 


RiDE  TO  BUY 

IN 


GREENVILLE, 
S.  C. 


Greenville  is  the  trading 
center  for  a  rich  50  mile 

area  of  711,711  people _ 

heart  of  South  Carolina’s 
top  county  in  1945  Retail 
Sales  ($73,645,000*).  Green¬ 
ville  Retail  Soles  are  higher 
than  many  cities  of  100,000 
—it’s  your  top  market  in 
South  Carolina. 

GREENVIllE  PIEDMONT 

62%  Family  Coverage  in  the 
Greenville  Trading  Area  of 
8  Counties  With  1945  Re¬ 
tail  Sales  of  $165,687,000.* 

Total  Daily  Grculation 
78,931 

RcpraMiitod  MBtloMlIy  W 
WARD-GRimTH  COMPANY.  DfC 

*8aI«  MBMCtamt  iMiBMtw— Ita 


GREENVILLE 

IS  A  100,000  + 

MARKET 

1st  in  south  Carolina 
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CraCULATION 


How  News  Distributes 
Subday’s  4,650,000 


WHEN  the  New  York  Sunday 
NewM  goes  to  press  in  Manhat¬ 
tan  and  Brooklyn,  more  than 
4,650.000  copies  roli.  off  the 

J tresses  and  demand  a  circulation 
ob  on  a  larger  scale  than  on 
any  other  newspaper  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

About  1,600.000  predates  are 
printed  eight  to  10  days  before 
the  regular  Sunday  editions, 
hustled  into  their  jackets  and 
sent  as  far  away  as  China.  Col¬ 
ored  and  rotogravure  sections 
are  loaded  into  trucks  and  trains 
for  delivery  to  stands  or  dealers 
where  they  will  be  assembled 
with  news  sections  as  rapidly  as 
the  latter  arrive. 

Beginning  with  the  early  Sat¬ 
urday  evening  bulldog  edition, 
trucb  carry  smne  two  and  a 
ludf  millions  copies  to  13.000 
stores  and  2,000  newsstands  in 
the  city  and  suburban  area — 
about  1,850,000  copies  in  the 
News’  own  trucks. 

60  Copies  to  China 
Into  the  organization  that  as¬ 
sures  each  spot  its  quota  of  ctqi- 
ies  on  schedule  go  arrangements 
with  some  15,000  store  and  stand 
kemers,  scheduling  with  the 
traffic  managers  of  almost  every 
railroad  in  the  country,  con¬ 
tracts  with  a  dozen  news  com¬ 
panies,  and  negotiations  with 
four  labor  unions— all  super¬ 
vised  from  the  office  of  Ivan  An- 
.  nenberg.  News  circulation  di¬ 
rector. 

The  country  circulation  is  di¬ 
rected  by  William  Welkowitz. 

To  the  News  circulation  staff 
the  predate  copies  are  "pups.” 
niey  go  to  press  Friday  and 
Sunday  about  a  week  before  the 
regular  issue  and  the  mailing 
department  gets  to  work  on 
shipping  in  the  order  of  dis¬ 
tance. 

Most  of  these  "pups”  go  out 
by  bundle  and  by  baggage  car. 
Since  air  express  would  be  un¬ 
economic  for  a  Sunday  paper — 
or  for  a  2c  daily — Hie  News  uses 
air  dilpment  very  little.  But  60 
copies  go  to  China  by  mail,  tak¬ 
ing  about  three  weeks. 

llie  problem  of  routing  large 
shipments  by  baggage  is  an  in¬ 
tricate  one,  but  Aimenberg  had 
only  once  instance  since  the  end 
of  &e  war,  he  told  E  &  P,  where 
the  problem  was  insoluble  and 
the  department  weekly  crossed 
its  6ngers  hoping  for  no  undue 
delays — St.  Louis. 

The  News  predates  from  New 
York  and  the  St.  Louis  Sunday 
raper  shipments  converge  every 
Saturday  night  in  Hie  St.  Ijouis 
sailroad  vards  and  overload  the 
railroads’  facilities.  Sometimes 
part  of  a  shipment  is  delayed  for 
hours. 

Bulldog  ediUons.  as  well  as 
the  “pups,”  are  sent  upstate  to 
such  cities  as  Syracuse  and  Al¬ 
bany  and  from  there  redistrib¬ 
uted,  and  the  problem  of  country 
cireulaHon  does  not  end  with 
the  loading  of  the  bulldog  or 
“pup”  ediUons  on  the  trains, 
wedcly  the  circulation  depart¬ 


ment  is  prepared  to  rush  about 
10,000  duplicate  copies  of  the 
News  to  replace  bundles  lost, 
strayed  or  stolen — and  when 
these  are  duplicate  “pups."  they 
ride  deluxe,  by  express  instead 
of  baggage. 

In  the  city,  where  five  min¬ 
utes  lost  by  a  delivery  truck 
may  lose  hundreds  of  sales  at 
different  stands,  the  News  is  the 
only  New  York  newspaper  to 
maintain  a  fleet  of  trucks  to 
carry  all  its  papers  by  direct 
delivery.  To  keep  the  hazards 
of  motor  delay  at  a  minimum, 
the  News  has  two  garages  with 
such  complete  resources  that 
they  are  capable  of  assembling 
complete  trucks.  The  fleet  at 
present  numbers  153.  and  the 
News  policy  calls  for  complete 
turnover  every  three  years.  Its 
orders  at  General  Motors  will 
begin  in  December  a  one-year 
program  for  a  whole  new  fleet. 

Use  of  local  news  companies 
in  outlying  areas  frees  the  News 
from  railroad  schedules,  but  it 
has  the  job  of  loading  trucks 
from  its  own  fleet.  The  Farer 
News  Co.,  for  instance,  picks  up 
copies  of  the  paper  for  its  New 
England  run  at  Pelham,  N.  Y. 

850  Employed 

Early  in  the  printing  process 
the  circulation  department  en¬ 
counters'  its  first  problem — keep¬ 
ing  editions  separate.  Roto  and 
comic  sections  are  printed  two 
to  three  weeks  in  advance  in 
the  News'  Brooklyn  plant  and 
until  recently  the  difference  in 
country  rates  within  a  SOO-mile 
radius  and  outside  of  that  ra¬ 
dius  from  5c  to  10c  necessitated 
wrapping  copies  for  the  two 
areas  in  different  colored  paper. 
Even  so  occasional  bundles  went 
astray. 

As  of  Dec.  1  all  Sunday  News 
country  circulation  will  be  10c. 
and  the  mailing  room  has  one 
less  headache.  All  they  need 
worry  about  is  not  overlapping 
this  week’s  city  with  next  week's 
country. 

To  carry  on  this  tremendous 
four  a  half  million  circulation 
operation,  and  the  two  and  a 
half  million  daily,  the  News  em¬ 
ploys  direcHy  about  850  persons, 
and  indirectly  provides  part  of 
a  day's  work  for  thousands 
more. 

Moody  to  Chompcdgn 
KENNETH  W.  MOODY,  form¬ 
erly  of  the  Newton  ( la. )  Daily 
News,  has  been  named  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Champaign 
(Ill.)  News-Gazette.  He  has 
been  succeeded  by  Joe  Leiser  at 
Newton. 

A  veteran  of  23  years  in  cir- 
culaHon  work.  Moody  has  been 
circulation  '  manager  of  the 
Mount  Clemens  (Mich.)  Moni¬ 
tor-Leader;  WiUces-Barre  ( Pa. ) 
Times-Leader;  Springfield  (Ill.) 
State-Register;  and  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald.  Before 
going  to  Newton,  he  did  special 


circulation  work  for  the  Blythe- 
oflle  (Ark.)  Courier-News. 

Leiser  was  previously  with  the 
Spencer  (la.)  Reporter.  He  has 
worked  for  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post,  St.  Paul  Dispatch, 
and  he  was  at  one  time  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Oelwein 
(la.)  Register. 

Midwest  Sets  Dotes 

THE  32nd  annual  convention  of 

the  Midwest  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers'  Association  will  take 
place  at  the  Muehlebach  Hotel, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Feb.  8-10. 

Perfect  Service  in  Nov. 
NOVEMBER  has  been  ‘'Perfect 

Service”  month  for  the  3,0()0 
Cleveland  Press  carriers,  who 
also  enjoyed  the  National  Air¬ 
craft  Show,  receiving  special 
tickets  for  the  show  on  Cleve¬ 
land  Newspapersboy  Day,  Nov. 
17. 

Perfect  service  for  November 
was  emphasized  by  pointing  out 
that  effective  last  Sept.  16,  car¬ 
rier  profits  were  increased  when 
the  home  delivered  price  went 
to  30  cents  a  week.  Carriers 
were  reminded  that  their  cus¬ 
tomers  are  paying  20%  more  for 
home  delivery  service  and  they 
are  entitled  to  not  only  a  good 
newspaper,  but  good  service  as 
well. 

Rate  Increases 

CINCINNATI  Timet-Star,  to  5c. 

Columbus  Dispatch,  18c  to  24c  weekly, 
delivered. 

Omaha  (N‘eb.)  ll'orld-Herahi.  25c  to 
30c  weekly,  daily,  Sunday,  delivered: 
weekday,  a.m.  or  p.m.,  17c  to  22c, 
weekly. 

Grand  Island  (Xeb.)  Indi‘pcn(icMt,  20c 
to  25c  weekly. 

Lancaster  (Pa.)  .Vm  Era.  Intcllu 
peneer  Journal.  4c  to  5c,  20c  to  25c 
weekly. 

North  Adams  (Mass.)  Transcript.  4c 
to  Sc. 

Troy  (X.  Y.)  Record,  Times  Record. 
4c  to  5c. 

Longview  (Wash.)  Daily  News.  75c  to 
$1  monthly,  delivered. 

Syracuse  (X.  Y.)  Hcrald-American, 
12c  to  I5c  Sundays. 

San  Antonio  (Tex.)  .Siunday  Light, 
lOe  to  15c. 

Anniston  (.Ma.)  Star.  25c  to  30c, 
weekly. 

Zanesville  (O.)  Sunday  Times-Signal, 
8c  to  10c. 

Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citisen-Times.  10c 
to  12c,  Sundays:  3Sc  to  40c  weekiv. 

Minneapolis  Star.  Morning  Tribune. 
Daily  Times.  3c  to  5c;  ISc  to  20c  week¬ 
ly;  Mtnnea^lis  Tribwie.  12c 

to  15c  outside  city  area. 

Tacoma  (Wash.)  Timer,  5c  to  10c 
f^turdays:  15c  to  20c  weekly.  65c  to 
85e  monthly. 

■ 

BWI  Daily  Appoints 

Joshua  B.  Powers,  Inc.,  has 
been  appointed  United  States 
representatives  for  the  Barbados 
Advocate,  Bridgetown.  Barbados, 
B.W.I.  The  Advocate  is  the  only 
daily  newspaper  on  the  island, 
which  has  a  population  of  192,- 
610.  It  was  founded  in  1895 
and  has  never  changed  owner¬ 
ship  nor  suspended  publication. 
Circulation  is  frozen  to  7,000 
daily  and  12,000  Sunday. 


Don’t  Waste  Any  More  Time  I 
Find  the  right  man 
in  the 

Editor  &  Pubushir 
Classified  Columns 


All-Mexico 
Section  Dec.  2 
In  Dallas  News 

Daixas,  Tex.  —  ’The  Dallas 
Morning  News  is  publishing  on 
Dec.  2  a  unique  16-page  section 
in  which  all  news  content  and 
advertising  will  originate  from 
Mexico. 

This  section,  which  will  go 
with  all  regular  editions  of  the 
News,  is  timed  to  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  Miguel  Aleman  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  Mexico. 

Harry  Guy,  News  national  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  said:  “We 
regard  this  Mexican  section  as 
a  milestone  in  the  News’  long¬ 
standing  attempt  to  make  the 
good-neighbor  policy  work  both 
ways.” 

Sponsor  of  the  idea  is  W.  H. 
Mason,  head  of  a  Mexico  City 
advertising  and  public  relations 
agency,  who  placed  all  the  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  section  .  ’The 
section,  entirely  in  Engiish,  aims 
to  introduce  Texas  customers 
and  Americans  generally  to 
Mexican  products  and  tourist 
and  economic  advantages  of 
Mexico.  Mason  formeriy  was  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  for 
General  Tire  &  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany. 

Stories  for  the  Mexican  sup¬ 
plement  were  developed  by 
Barry  Bishop,  Mexico  City  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  News.  The 
News’  interest  in  Mexico  is 
further  indicated  by  the  fact  it 
is  the  only  U.  S.  paper  with  its 
own  leased  wire  facilities  to 
Mexico  City.  Last  August,  the 
News  became  the  first  American 
newspaper  to  deliver  its  final 
edition  to  Mexico  City  by  air. 

The  Mexican  section  will  be 
seven  column  width,  utilizing 
a  narrow  newsprint  not  suitable 
for  the  regular  editions.  Allen 
Duckworth,  News  state  editor, 
handled  the  section. 

■ 

Partnership  Formed 

Joseph  W.  Chamberlin  has  be¬ 
come  a  partner  of  Keene  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  San  Francisco,  Pacific 
Coast  representative  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  New  York 
News,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  First  3  Markets  Group. 
The  firm  name  has  been  chang^ 
to  Fitzpatrick  it  Chamberlin. 
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Oregon  Admen 
Hear  Bureau 
Ad  Program 

PoimAND,  Ore. — “Moving  mer¬ 
chandise  is  a  local  problem  and 
calls  ior  selective,  hard-hitting 
advertising,”  it  was  stated  by 
Stedman  Chandler,  promotion 
manager  of  Pacific  Coast  Divi¬ 
sion,  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
ANPA,  San  Francisco,  before  the 
annual  fall  meeting  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  Admanagers  recently. 

Using  the  Bureau  slogan,  “All 
Business  Is  Local,"  as  title  for 
his  talk,  he  said:  “Newspapers, 
because  of  their  tremendous  cov¬ 
erage,  their  deep  penetration, 
their  low  cost,  their  many 
merchandising  facilities,  and 
their  unequalled  maneuverabil¬ 
ity,  provide  the  ideal  advertising 
medium  to  do  a  thorough,  selec- 
tlv^ob. 

“with  newspapers  you  can 
pick  the  right  markets  for  your 
product.  You  can  cultivate 
them  in  the  right  way.  You 
can  concentrate  in  those  mar¬ 
kets  which  offer  the  best  chance 
of  success.” 

Tourist  Business  Booms 

The  tourist  business,  nation¬ 
wide  and  local,  was  analyzed  by. 
Carroll  O’Rourke  of  MacWil- 
klns.  Cole  &  Weber  advertising 
agency.  “It  is  big  business,  in¬ 
deed,”  he  stated,  “representing 
7%  of  the  national  income  in 
1939,  giving  direct  employment 
to  over  two  million  persons. 
In  Oregon  the  tourist  industry 
ranks  second  only  to  lumber 
and  agriculture.  It  brought 
$91,000,000  into  Oregon  in  1941 
and  this  year’s  business  Is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $83,000,000.” 

To  complete  the  story  of  what 
Oregon  is  doing  to  attract  tour¬ 
ist  business  and  take  care  of  it 
after  it  comes,  he  introduced 
Arden  X.  Pangborn,  business 
manager  of  the  Oregonian,  who 
has  keynoted  the  intrastate 
program  for  the  Governors’ 
Tourist  Committee  and  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Advertising  Club  since  the 
plan’s  inception. 

60  Represent  Dailies 

Troyer  Thompson,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Aetorian-Budget 
and  1946  president  of  Adman¬ 
agers,  presided  at  the  sessions 
for  daily  newspapers.  More 
than  60  advertising  managers 


Webb  ThompMH 


Nelson  ll  Chandler 


and  their  publishers  attended. 

ll^e  weekly  newspaper  ses¬ 
sions  were  headed  by  Tom  B. 
Purcell,  publisher  of  the  Gres¬ 
ham  -  Outlook,  who  introduced 
William  P.  Nelson,  advertising 
director.  Pacific  Slope  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  of  Seattle. 

Dinner  Friday  evening  was  a 
closed  meeting,  attended  by  lo¬ 
cal  and  downstate  publishers. 
Charles  A.  Sprague.  ONPA 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Salem  Statesman,  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Carl  C.  Webb,  ONPA 
manager,  from  Eugene. 

B 

Shrine  Edition 
Aids  Hospital 

East  St.  Louis,  Ill. — ^The  East 
St.  Louis  Journal  published  a 
10-page  Shrine  supplement  to 
its  regular  edition  recently 
commemorating  the  staging  of 
the  fifth  all-state  Illinois  S&ine 
convention  and  ceremonial  here. 
The  supplement  was  re-cast  as 
a  special  Shrine  edition  on  Sat¬ 
urday.  There  was  no  advertis¬ 
ing  matter  in  the  special  edi¬ 
tion  which  was  sold  at  cost  to 
Shriners  who,  in  turn,  sold  the 
souvenir  copies  at  fabulous 
prices  at  convention  headquar¬ 
ters. 

Money  realized  from  the  sale 
of  the  souvenir  edition  went  to 
the  Shriners’  Crippled  Children’s 
Hospital  Fund. 
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Veteran  Public 
Servants 

The  effectiveness  and  growth  of  any  organization, 
whether  it  be  newspaper  or  chain  store,  result  from 
the  ability,  experience  and  loyalty  of  its  employees. 

That  is  why  A&P,  its  customers,  and  the  com¬ 
munities  in  which  we  operate  all  benefit  from  the 
fact  that  16,217  of  our  full-time  employees,  or  more 
than  20  per  cent,  have  been  with  the  company  for 
over  ten  years. 

Of  these,  more  than  3,7CX5  have  been  employees 
for  over  two  decades  and  more  than  1,000  have 
passed  the  25-year  mark. 

Since  1859,  when  A&P  was  founded  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  low-cost  distribution,  personnel  promotions 
have  been  made  ■from  the  ranks.  Practically  every 
director  and  officer  of  the  company  today  started  at 
the  bottom. 

These  men  and  their  associates  are  trained  public 
servants  who  have  helped  build  the  communities  they 
serve  by  bringing  better  living  to  the  families  who 
live  there. 

Their  credo  is  simple  and  fundamental : 

It  is  better  public  service  to  sell  200 
pounds  of  food  at  ic  a  pound  profit  than 
100  pounds  at  2c  a  pound  profit. 

It  is  faithful  adherence  to  this  policy  during  the 
past  87  years  that  has  led  to  public  acceptance  of 
A&P  and  the  company’s  growth;  and  that  today 
enables  A&P’s  veteran  employees  and  their  co¬ 
workers  to  do  the  nation’s  most  efficient  job  of  food 
distribution. 
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October  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 

(Compiled  by  Media  Records.  Inc.) 


AKRON,  Q>1K> 

Roocoo  Journal-e. . »  1.7(M,538  1,211300 

^ Beacon  Journal-^. .  3/8,116  342.020 

Grand  Total .  2,082.654  1.553,320 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Knic<bkerKc«rs-c. .  l.O18,0M  886381 

Times  Umoo-m.  . . .  <37,300  626,878 

^imes  Unioo-S. . . .  396.974  349.484 

Grand  lotal .  2,153,213  1,862,443 

ALBUQUERQUE.  N.  M. 

Joamal-m .  340.189  328,584 

Tribune-e .  346,134  380.834 

JouniaUS .  08.367  81,030 

Gmad  Total .  784.690  796,448 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

CoasUtuUon>M.  .  . .  891, IM  678.287 

Joumal-e .  1,180,037  8<3.083 

*Coiistitutioo-S _  403,603  370.071 

tJoumal-S .  823,113  403,486 

C.raiidToUl .  3,088,030  2,328,827 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Kews-Post-e .  1.268.003  064,680 

Snn-m .  1,001,780  932,183 

Sua-e .  1,903,446  1,306,832 

*Amcrican-S .  441,981  342,895 

tSitn-vS .  832,748  562.156 

Grand  Tout .  8,538,048  4,198,788 

BAYONNE.  N.  J. 

Times-c .  38o.363  310,065 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Acc-llcrald-m .  777,084  612,871 

.  1,238,431  808,076 

Poster .  702,179  871,672 

fNens  A  A*e- 

HcraId.S .  660,620  514,518 

Grand  Total .  3,379,184  2.893.834 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

American-e .  462.409  461.517 

Record.m .  487.886  501,520 

Globes .  1,204,623  1,160,108 

01oi>e-m .  889,988  826,812 

Hcrald.m .  1,135,802  1,131.378 

Traveler-e .  1,613.624  1,660,131 

Post-m .  833,707  723.975 

*AdverUser-S .  299,758  288,391 

Crlo;>e-8  .  583,536  492.036 

tHcrald-S .  684,613  566,766 

Pnet-S .  330,28/  285,422 

Grand  Total .  8.498,987  7,967,786 

Notb;  Glooe,  evening,  sold  only  in 
combination  with  either  morning  or  Sun¬ 
day  (.lobe.  Traveler,  evening,  sold  only  in 
-Mmbination  with  either  morning  Herald  or 
Sunday  Hamid.  Evening  American  sold 
only  in  combination  with  either  morning 
Record  or  Sunday  Advertiser. 

BRONX,  N.  Y.  C. 

Home  News^ .  340,006  Not 

HomeKews-S .  118,067  Available 

CWmnd  Total .  488.073  . 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Courier  Bxpress-m. .  822.585  757,178 

Ncws-e .  1.563,664  1.390.387 

^Courier  Bxpress-S.  882,667  487,833 

Grand  Total .  2,938,886  2.605,308 

CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

Courier  tSee  note) . .  1 .247,123  047,434 

Noib:  The  Courier  (evening)  and  Post 
(morning)  sold  in  eombinatioo.  Linage  of 
one  edition.  (Courier  (evening)  only,  is  given. 
CEDAR  RAPIDS.  lA. 

(iasette-e .  783.006  578.630 

Caiette-S .  188,630  188,310 

Grand  Total .  072,626  736,040 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribune-ra .  1,731,008  1,485,074 

SoM .  032,107  731,620 

tD«llyNewa-e...«.  1.724,470  1,225,440 
Herald-Aincrkaa-«..  1,077,645  766.068 

TiBM»« .  880,884  857,410 

Tribunc-S .  1,161,803  868,321 

ISitt-S .  388,003  373,900 

•Kcndd-ABicriean.S  410.318  368335 

Timcs-S .  333,886  147.210 

Grand  Total .  8,865,372  0,634,106 

CINCINNATI.  (MIO 

Snquircr-m .  788.400  763,180 

Pnat-c .  1.118,403  074,841 

Timcs-Star-« .  1,364,371  1.188.561 

tRequinr-S. .  874.606  600,801 

(kmad  Total .  SM.670  3,467,862 

CLEVELANlLmiO 

Plain  Dcnkr-m .  088,373  801,030 

Kewa-e .  070,227  603,422 

Pram-c .  1,601,865  1,070,700 

^PWnDenkr-S...  750315  638.525 

Grand  lotal .  4328300  3308385 

SO 


lf4g 

ttch-c .  1,250',^  1,15^,000 

051, ilO  . . 

403.353 
058.603 
223.784 
50,350 


043,110 

452,638 

430,147 

203,551 

51.409 


Dimi 

Cittsen-e . 

(Miio  State  Jour. 

Dispatch-S. . . . 

Citmn-S . 

Star^w . 

Grand  Total .  3,242,511  2,042,820 

DALLAS.  TFJCAS 

News-m .  1,312,508  1.050.730 

Times-Herald-e _  1.787,00/  1,323.088 

tNews-S .  54,. 121  442.459 

Tirae»-Herald-S. . . .  500.348  38,  .503 

Grand  loUl .  4,147,074  3,200,786 

DAYTON.  OHIO 


Journal-m. 
Herald-e. . 

Kews-e _ 

Journid-S. . 
News-S.... 


077,824 

1,584.308 

1,031.041 


591,430 

1,1/4,338 

1,224.207 


313.270  255.301 


Grand  Total .  4.o07,349  3.?45,270 

DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  Ncws-m.  344.086  281 .084 

Post-e .  1,047.459  933.009 

iRoegy  Mt.  News-S  120.458  84.790 

Post-S .  346,144  286,389 

Grand  loUl .  1.864,147  1,585,881 

DES  MCINES.  IOWA 
Register-m ....... .  605,140  300,656 

Trihune-e .  791,338  495.228 

tRegister-S .  434,0/0  275.579 

Grand  Total .  1.821,457  l.i6t.462 

DETROIT.  MICH. 

Free  Press-i 


News-e. .. . 

Times-e . 

IPree  Preo-S. 

tVews-S . 

•Times-S . 


1,1.38.969 

307,771 

809.545 

437.117 


956.643 

320.539 

651.421 

392.400 


Grand  ToUl . 

5.473,541 

4.556.508 

DULUTH 

Hcrald-e . 

News-Tribtme-m .  . . 
News-Tribune-S. . . . 

,  MINN. 
844,808 
807.875 
318,834 

830.147 

453.023 

232.532 

Grand  ToUl . 

1,771.405 

1.318,802 

EL  FASO, 

Times-m . 

Herald  Post-e . 

fTimes-S . 

,  TFJCAS 
650.192 
744,932 
224,525 

438,228 

464,266 

164,030 

Star^Tel^imm-e. . . . 

Preia  . .  ow.vob  oiu.aax 

Star-Telcgram-S....  346,634  247,032 

Grand  Total .  2.603,338  1.006358 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bae-« .  564,767  673,218 

Bea-S .  224,142  200,865 


HARRISBURG.  PA. 

1M6  1045 

Patriot-m .  045,727  760,760 

lelegraph-e .  724,102  501.686 

Grand  Total .  1,669,820  1361,446 

Nots:  Nens  (evening)  carries  the  same 
amount  of  advertisiDg  as  the  Patriot  (mcvn- 
log). 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Courant-m .  702,097  608,776 

Times-e .  1,252,779  1,385,773 

Courant-S .  345,412  392.726 


MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribune-m .  1,031,274 

Star-e .  1,376,108 

Times-e .  644,520 

fTribune-S .  633,751 


loa 

711,406 

806357 

661,104 

388,851 


Grand  Total .  2,300,288  2,387,274 

HEMPSTEAD.TOWN.  N.  Y. 
Nassau  Review  & 

Star-e .  661.334  545,108 

Newaday-e .  863,734  588,263 


Grand  ToUl .  3,686,662  2,557,711 

MODESTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e .  610,760  416.312 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

Star-e .  1,547,483  1,273,508 

Gazette-m .  700,074  634,042 

LaPresse-e .  1,366,006  1,107,138 

LaPatrie-e .  222.878  199,628 

Herald-e .  215,870  210,622 

Standard-S .  130,653  108.354 

La  Patrie-S .  216.385  182,794 


Grand  Tout .  1,626,068  1,133,461 

HOBOKEN.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Observer-e. . .  648.010  562,074 

HOUSTON.  TF3CAS 

Chronicle-e .  1.685.771  1,379,604 

Poat-m .  1,137,132  846.038 

Press-e .  866,356  706,310 

Cbronicle-S .  500,601  447,120 

Post-S .  474,081  310,883 


Grand  ToUl .  4,763,030  3.699,054 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

News-e .  1,472,707  1,364,478 

S^tar-m .  1,223.929  961,386 


Grand  ToUl . . . 

. .  4,308.339 

3,725,781 

MUNCIE.  IND. 

Press-e . 

714323 

605,601 

SUr-m . 

685.173 

641335 

SUr-S . 

205.012 

188,381 

Grand  Total . . . 

. .  1,584.408 

1.233,197 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Banner-e . 

897,020 

769,450 

Tennessean-m. . . . 

876,722 

766,706 

Tennessean-S.  .  . . 

458,343 

402,205 

Grand  Total .  2,231 .085  1 .928.641 

NEWARK.  N.  J. 


Grand  ToUl .  4,430.626  3.840,178 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times  Union-m _  837,150  601,696 

Jounial-e .  841,666  671,445 

fTimes  Union-S. . . .  281,672  283,746 


661,617  533,218 

1,650.385  1,487,687 

201.202  245,066 

238.203  149.330 


errand  ToUl .  1,619.649  1.066.524 

ERIE.  PA. 

Dispatch  Herald-e. .  537,602  546,730 

Tiraes-e .  914.742  743,853 

Suo-m .  309,817  . 

IDispatch  Herald-S.  286,702  266,579 


Grand  ToUl .  1 .060,497  1 ,646,887 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

*Jer5ey  Journal-e...  705.180  596,558 

JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Tribune  (See note)..  1,038,318  830,528 

Nots:  Trioune  (evening)  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Democrat  (morning).  Lin- 
of  one  edition,  Tribune  (evening),  only 
is  shown. 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Journal-m .  697,91 3  480,360 

News-Sentinel-e....  751,053  597,760 

Journal-S .  266.973  173,266 

News-Senttnel-S....  250,394  227,782 

Grand  ToUl .  1,876,233  1,488.168 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Tribune  (vSeenoU)..  723,440  588.614 

Notb:  Tribune  (evening)  and  Eagla 
(nKMTiin^)  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of 
one  edition  (evening)  only  is  given. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

76/./33  671,064 


Star-Ledger-1 

Call-S. .  ■ ! ; y 
ISUr-Ledger-S 


Grand  Total .  2,850,407  2.416,140 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m..  372,224  363,136 

Register-e .  1,182.063  054,430 

‘Regista-S .  283,279  241,010 


Grand  ToUl .  1.838.466  1.559,478 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 
Times-Picayunc-m..  1.338.890  1,213.886 

Item-e .  1,008.030  819,328 

SUtes-e .  1,120,269  857,076 

Times-Ptcayune  & 

SUtes-S .  713,630  580,104 


Grand  ToUl . 


4.11 


Times  toUls  do  not  include  advertising  for 
October  2  and  3,  1946,  l>ecause  of  strike. 
Sun  (morning)  lint  recorded  with  Octot>er, 
1046,  totab.  Sun  (morning)  totals  do  not 
include  advertising  for  October  2,  3  and  4, 
because  of  strike. 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

Courier-m .  037.323  750.430 

Press-e .  003,511  777.226 

Courier  ft  Press-S . .  320,058  225,249 

C;rand  Total .  2,250,892  1,752,904 

FLINT,  MICH 

Journal-e .  1,423,724  1,066,411 

Journal-S .  364.637  260,857 

(JrandToUl .  1,788,261  1.326,268 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gacettc-m..  760.136  642,142 

KewtSentisel-e....  1,428,613  1.117,618 
iJouroalGasette-S.  510,324  352,506 

Grand  Total .  2.600.072  2,112,356 

FORT  WORTH*,  TEXAS 
Star-Telcgram-t 


Herald-Ezpress-e 

(See  note) . . 

News-d . 

^Bxaminer-S . . 


508,761 

663,804 

750,867 

779.820 

733,707 

483,018 

432,713 

420.255 

413,754 

2,^, 677 

3.674,909 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Times-m .  1.692.502 

Herald  Tribune-m. .  1,187,000 

#News-m .  1,601,711 

Mirror-m . «...  435.'<10 

Journal  American-e.  1,001,422 

Post-e .  837,023 

Sun-e .  1.198.457 

World-Telegram-e . .  1,153.010 

Times-S .  1,184.016 

fHerald  Tribune-S..  846.174 

#News-S .  789,000 

Mirror-S .  195,604 

*Journal  American-S  382,208 


3,470,478 

1.024.524 

030,740 

1.284,721 

408.006 

850,708 

668,648 

1,252,831 

1.180.064 

797,760 

622,606 

622.085 

107,828 

366,064 


Grand  ToUl .  12,605,636  10.216,660 

NEW  YORK  CITY  (BROOKLYN) 

£agle-e .  803371  663,420 

Eagle-S .  211,204  183,850 


Grand  ToUl . 

Notb:  Did  not  publish  due  to  strike. 
LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Courier  Journat-m..  860,204  710,n4 

Times-e .  1,109,400  033,687 

Courier  Journal-S...  498,050  307,334 


4V8.226  373,249 

031,548  768,735 


774,078 

Poat-Tribane-e7:r.'.  '1^.220  1.082.116 
GLENS  FALLS,  ^  Y 
Post-SUr  (See  note)  580,121  486,076 

Notb:  Post-SUr  (sMHnii^)  sold  in  com- 
biutkm  with  Times  (evening).  Linage  of 
one  edition,  Post-Star  (morning)  <mly.  is 
given. 


CJrandToUl .  3,488,644  2,041,745 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun-e .  849337  570.175 

MANCHESTER,  tl.  H. 

Union  Leader  (Sec 

note) .  840348  587.074 

Notb:  Manchester  Union  (morning)  and 
Leader  (evening)  sold  in  combinatiofl  only. 
Linage  of  one  edition.  Union  (nuHning), 
only  is  shown. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Cmnmercn  Appeal-m  020,328  043,082 

Press-SdmiUr-e. . . .  850,402  827,104 

tCommcfC’lAppcal-S  439,787  417,154 

(JraadToUl .  2,010,605  1,088,240 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-m .  1,716,721  043.016 

Ncws-e .  1,148,107  031.666 

•Herald-S .  643,688  367,115 

News-S .  309.688  201,166 


1,014.675  846,379 


OAKLAND,  CALIF. 
Post-Bnquirci>e ....  070,686  618.065 

Tribuoe-e .  844,535  050.006 

Tribune-S .  301,911  320,433 


Oklahoman-m. 

Times-e . 

Oklahoman-S. 


World-Herald-e  (See 

note) . 

World-Hcrald-S.... 


2.126.132 

1,8W),2M 

CITY.  OKLA. 

797.303 

844326 

040,722 

713321 

300,382 

300,006 

2.128.407 

l.U7,0<7 

1,  NEBR. 

853312 

713.843 

401.554 

317.7U 

Graad  Total .  1.364,766  1.081.M7 

Non :  World-Hcnkt  sold  in  combinatioa, 
linage  of  one  editimi  (evening)  only  is 
shown. 

PAWTUCKET.  R.  I. 

Times-e .  1.005337  747.051 


Grand  Total .  3.817.104  2,442.053 


MILWAUKU,  WIS. 

SentiDcl-m .  638,900 

Journal-e. . 

•Sentincl-S 
tJoornal-S. 


553302 
1.791.652  1,678,884 
348.388  288,842 

880,811  829.102 


Grand  ToUl .  3,488,731  3.121,900 


Grand  Totml .  2,7W,1M  l,M0,a«8 

(CoMtinutd  on  pogt  53) 

I  S  H  ■  R  «w  N.VMib«r  30.  ItU 


tion  editor,  telegraph  editor,  all  his  time  to  aviation,  Stoatf  Sl  l-ftiiia  PopeiS  Aid 

news  editor  and,  at  one  time,  repUrf:  ,  i  n  • _ _ m- _ 

managing  editor.  He  also  has  “Once  a  newspi^erman,  al-  In  SUSmeSS  I^XUnOllOn 

been  consultant  to  the  National  ways  a  newspaperman.  Just  »  comnrehenaive  survey  of 

Aviation  Clinic,  member  of  the  <^t  s^  away  from  industeies  and  people  of  St. 

aviation  committee  of  the  Okla-  it  Besides,  I  lUe  the  work  wd  loujT  underwritten  the  city's 

homa  City  Chamber  of  Com-  ^  three  daUies  and  its  rommerclal 

merce  and  a  member  of  the  gent  Right  now  1  have  time  has  been  released 

aviation  commission  of  the  city  for  both  Jobs  without  jeopardiz- 

of  MUwaukee.  In  years  past  ing  elth^  Anyway,  the  others  .  *55}“**^]“*,“*?? 

Steely  was  chief  pilot  of  two  in  the  AFS  arc  doing  the  actual 

avUUon  enterprises,  twice  man-  work  in  the  air.  7S 

aged  airports  and  frequently  And  the  more  money  I  can  Louis  Means  Biainesa  Its  7S 

promoted  and  managed  air  make,  the  better  chance  I  have  PS8« 

- ,  - meets.  He  also  for  some  time  of  eating  steaks  two  inches  Ph^  of  the  communltys  man^ 

what  is  prob-  ^,3  with  the  public  relations  thick— when  you  can  get  them.”  p***"*^  resouiw, 

ably  the  largest  division  of  the  Ryan  Aeronaut-  One  of  Steely’s  biggest  mo-  lt*“,  buying  power,  cultural  fa- 

network  of  i^ai  co.  ments  arrived  the  other  day.  He  cilities,  sights,  etc. 

ferry  pilots  in  jq  1940^  Steely  went  to  Canada  took  his  grandson  up  for  a  hop.  Publishers  are  listed  as  the  As- 
the  country,  at  g,  a  pilot  instructor  in  the  'Who  got  the  biggest  kick  out  of  sociated  Printers  and  Lithogra- 
the  same  time  bcAF.  The  following  year  he  the  flight?  Why,  the  “old  man,”  phers  of  St  Louis,  Inc.,  which 
clinging  to  his  ^33  sent  to  California  as  opera-  of  course.  did  the  production  work  and 

newspaper  tions  officer  of  a  school  training  •  writing.  The  newspapers— StoTs- 

army  aviation  cadets.  There  he  an  aa  _ Times,  Globe  -  Democrot  and 

H.  Steely,  Sr.,  of  also  instructed.  Found  “unfit”  W©W  4A  MeiHOBr  Post-Dispatch — are  cooperatlve- 

the  San  Diego  by  the  U.S.  Army,  he  finally  ob-  Ryder  &  Ingram,  Ltd.,  Oak-  ly  paying  the  bUl  for  distribu- 

l/nion,  who  tained  service  in  England,  flying  land,  Calif.,  has  been  elected  to  tion  of  9,000  copies  to  advertls- 
served  in  both  for  the  RAF.  A  crash  landing  membership  in  the  American  ers  and  agencies,  after  pooling 
a  former  colonel  injury  put  him  out  of  service.  Association  of  Advertising  their  national  mailing  lists  for 
;  with  thousands  Asked  why  he  doesn't  devote  Agencies.  the  purpose. 


Editor  Doubles 
As  Director 
Of  Air  Service 


I  HE  door  to  Florida's  enormous  buying  power  | 
is  wide  open  for  any  worthwhile  product.  Reach  ' 
this  vast,  new-old,  permanent  audience,  with  i 
money  to  spend  in  Florida's  three  major  markets,  |' 
and  their  potent  trading  territories  . . .  through  t 
the  columns  of  Florida's  three  great  morning  | 
dailies  ...  at  low  cost. 


TAMPA  TRIIDNE  FLORIDA  TIMES-UHIOR 

*  Jaektiivilli 

WWiMl  Si».nMtiS.ii  _ 

.  mynoles>ritio«rQld«  Inc. 

*  ♦ 

Sowytf»FtfgLenn«Wolfcff  Co.  Jonn  ond  Kctity,  Inc.,  AHowto 


L 


October  Linage  in  Principal  Cities  Newark  News 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y.  WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  MACY  '  Sells  175,000 

. M  K  On  bundoy 

.  ^'sT.S3^''rur-.  .  902,129  619,816  *§4 

SCRANTON,  PA.  OsMnin*  Citizen  exceeded  SUPpIy  11*™  NOY.  « 

1>ribuae-m  .  U1,T44  601,849  Re(i9tcr.c .  271,468  218,670  as  the  pubUc  qulckly  Snapped 

TimcM..." .  023,980  736J)64  PortCh«terIteni.e.  601,676  4«,667  175,000  copies  Of  the  initial 

Scnmtoflinn-S .  263,210  204,204  . .  311,944  262,993  jggpg  pf  flip  NeuXlrk  Sunday 

Gj^Toui .  1,798,934  1,541,107  609,893  611,694  Noiot.  That  Osu^  represented 


(C0niimmcd  from  poge  SO) 
PHILADELPHU,  PA. 

tRwIns  Bnltetin.!.  1.737,209  1,346,974 

laqainM .  1,460.546  1,313306 

N«wm .  643,796  417,084 

R««8Hn .  1,136,117  841,907 

IlMninr.S .  761,216  603316 

l*Recwd.S .  289333  382,639 

Gnad  Total .  5.928,706  4,906,638 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
l>Yrt-Goictte-in  .  .  .  802,274  611.909 

naaoo .  1384,643  1,169,119 

aBa.Ttlcgra|)a.e....  1,019399  7ki,0S6 

tP«a»S .  641381  427,168 

*Suo-l«lc(rapb.S...  471,612  380,916 

Grand  Total .  4,119,109  3381.647 

PORTLAND,  ORI  . 

Otcfoaian.d .  841,063  '|34.>07 

&*rnal.e .  1,157,083  704348 

*Ot«toaian.S .  444,204  3/1,443 

tJoiinal.S .  39/.660  319,816 

Grand  Total .  2.840,000  2.136,313 

PORTSMOUTH.  N.  H. 

h«ald< .  334326  286,661 

„  .  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Bulletin.* .  1,469,342  1,147,787 

Joumal.m .  602.968  663,176 

Journal.^ .  450,408  318,646 

Grand  loul .  2,562,718  2,129,609 

„  QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger.*. . . .  629.064  Strike 

„  .  READING,  PA. 

Ba*!*.*  (.See  note) . .  168,614  No  adver- 

B«»le-S .  21,545  ing  be- 

^  -  cause  of 

Grand  ToUl .  190.159  strike 

rsora:  ipalge  teveninK)  and  Times  (mom* 
•ng)_  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one 
edition.  Eagle  (evening),  only  is  given. 
RICHMOND,  VA. 

News  I.e*der.* .  1,147,352  1,035,971 

limes  Dispatch-m..  814.041  719,336 

Times  Dispatch-S.  .  407,739  382,247 

Grand  Tout .  2.369,132  2,1.37,653 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle-m .  1.207,476  982,114 

Times  Union.*  ...  .  1.369.853  1,141,441 
Democrat  & 

Chronicle-S .  504,046  460,140 

Grana  Total .  3.081.37a  2.583.695 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Register-Republic.*.  1.107.461  871,164 

glat-m .  770,887  611,626 

Star-b .  325.223  214,449 

Grand  Total .  2.203,571  1,697,239 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Umon-m .  421,489  381,122 

B«m .  1.006.028  934,043 

Union-S .  161,183  166,828 

Grand  ToUl .  1,687.700  1,481,993 

„  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe-Demociat.m.  690,396  583,418 

J^t- Dispatch.*....  1.386.659  1,236,048 

S^-Thnes-e .  1,024.863  828,361 

TGIobe-Democrat-S.  419.967  386,200 

Post-Dispatch-S....  627,444  595.039 

Grand  ToUl .  4,149,329  3,629.066 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m....  1,004.050  588,718 

Dispatch-e .  1,229,026  864,311 

IPnmeer  Presses. . . .  604.631  330,904 


SAN  ANTONIO,  TE7CAS 

Bapress-m .  817.157  759,713 

Nes«< .  ..  1.032,493  1,041,336 

Jurtt-e .  925,461  810,042 

Bipras.s..S .  343,641  406,007 

♦laght-S .  414,088  374,667 


SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-m .  1,034,738  916,542 

Jounial.e .  808,972  673,846 

Tril>uae4iun.e .  1,389.209  1.191.898 

UnkuHS .  456,247  342,474 

Grand  Total .  3,689.166  3,123,760 


SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y.  WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  MACY 

1M6  1848  CROUP 

Oaaette-m .  966,648  830,601  1848  18U 

Union  Star-e  .  806.672  778,427  Mamaroneck  Times-o  274,684  226,365 

*'•  ” - * -  696,682  502,429 


902,129  619,816 


SEATTLE,  WASH.  „  Dispatch-e. . . 

Poot-lntelligencer-m  869,678  668,862  Peckskill  Star-e 

Star< .  573.914  498,744 

Times-e .  1,293,342  1,030,798  Grand  Total. 

•Poot-lntelligencer-S  456,710  3W,5M  WICI 


_  a  complete  sellout. 

The  175.000-described  by  tiae 
News  as  the  largest  number  it 
ai5.fi73  3.A01.559  felt  justified  in  printing  in  view 


Grand  ToUl . 

3.604.003 

2,934,702 

SIOUX  CITY.  IOWA 

491.472 

737.230 

Joumal-S . 

241,036 

Grand  ToUl . 

978.266 

670,248 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

1.200.769 

851,666 

Tribune-S . 

277,995 

243,004 

WICHITA,  KANSAS 

Beacon-e .  802.566 

Eagle^m .  735,135 


4,815,673  3,691,669  (elt  justified  in  printing  in  view 
,  KANSAS  of  the  newsprint  shortag*^ 

802,566  786,577  topped  by  more  than  50,000  the 

Tiaaon  mr’«?  recent  runs  of  the  Newark  Sun- 
37o:667  328:617  <*«»  Call.  The  QiU  Suspended 

286,050  247,803  a  Week  before  the  News  began 

-  — - — —  Sunday  publication. 

2,980,034  2,571.497  ij^g  Issue  carried  278  col- 
V10  saa  unuis  of  black  and  white  adver- 
1  025  090  826  960  tising.  Including  51  of  classified 

’355!oo9  289!i82  and— also— 29  columns  of  roto 


2.044,382  1.536.305 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
Herald  Jouroal-e ...  1 ,720.539 
Post  Standard-m .  . .  740,695 

*flIenUd  Amer.wS. . .  540,471 

Post  Standai^-S -  324.349 


Grand  ToUl .  2,242.7o7  1 .834.708 


1946  1945 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Times-m .  836,977  713,869 

SUr-e .  935,143  766,915 


rSklSilK' .  ^  277  905  243  904  .  .  .  and  magazine  advertising. 

Tnbune-fe .  277.995  243,904  Grand  ToUl .  2.242.7o7  1.834.708  The  NeWS  carried  a  Page  One 

Grand  Total .  1,478,764  1,095.570  vindicat^I^K^^®*™’  *>ox  explaining  that  because  of 

snruraNP  wiuH  .  1,095,971  933,304  the  newsprint  situaUon  it  was 

iVindicator  Tele-  .  forced  to  omlt  "many  columns 

'Review-m  .  616,741  460,501  sram-s .  398,412  336.705  advertisements.”  It  explained 

.  Grand  Total .  1,494,383  1,270,009  the  paper— now  a  sever^ay  op- 

^rS^^S*  .  472,791  353,011  FIGURES  SUPPLIED  BY  PUBLISHERS  J*®?"  *°  1^' 

'  .  advertising  space  in  the 

Grand  Total .  2,044,382  1,536,395  „  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  Columns  of  the  Evening  News 

Times-m .  836,977  713,869  gin-p  1043 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  Star-e .  936,143  766,915  ^ o  wii  i. 

Herald  Journal-*  .  1,V20.639  1,209,404  Star-S .  648,028  459,227  Edward  W.  Scudder,  publlsh- 

Post  Standard-m .. .  740,695  571,003  - -  .  er  of  the  News,  pressed  the  but- 

»|He^d  Araer^s. . .  M0,47l  «0,23i  GrandT^i.  ^M0,l48l, 940.011  jgjj  starting  the  presses  for  the 
Postbtandard-b.  ..  Jfjg!  Standmd|.Tta“  ?24,”2^' 670.430  first  edition-the  City  editlon- 

Grand  Total .  3,326,054  2,457,876  Standard-Times-S.  .  111,370  83,104  followed  over  a  five-hour  span 

r.  JO.  .  by  the  New  Jersey  and  Final 

TACOMA,  WASH.  Grand  Total .  836,290  653,534  gjitionS. 

Thne^"'**.".'^: : . .  MsisM  556:445  MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING  Scudder,  in  a  signed  lead  edi- 
News-Tribune-s. . . .  246,013  229,141  DgD^nF  torlal,  recalled  an  editorial  in 

r  IT..  ;  77^  WEEKLY,  THIS  WEEK*  *  PARADE  g  Newark 

Grand  Total  1,781,834  1,598,759  OCTOBFR.1M6  Evening  News,  Sept.  1,  1883, 

TOLEDO,  OHIO  ♦"AMERICAN  UBEKLY"  Linage  which  Said,  in  part: 

Times-m .  554,017  364,926  69,396  lines  and  "COMIC  WEEKLY”  ..jjjg  object  will  be  tO 

Blade-* .  1,265,410  1,072,437  lanage  34,342  UnM  is  included  in  the  Sun-  _  newsoaner  that  will 

ITimes-S .  406,304  357,783  day  figures  of  the  following  papers:  Albany  lurnisn  a  newspaper  mat  Wiu 

-  -  Times  Union.  AtlanU  Constitution,  Balti*  merit  the  recognition  &na  P&' 

Grand  ToUl .  2,225.731  l,78o,146  more  American,  Boston  Advertiser,  Chicago  tronage  of  the  people.” 

Herald-zynerican,  Detroit  Times,  Milwau-  COncll^ed* 


1.781.834  1,598.759 


TORONTO,  CAr:ADA 


Herald'American,  Detroit  Times.  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel.  New  York  Journal- American, 
),193  Pittsburgh  SunwTelegr^h,  San  Antonio 


“Those  words  have  an  old* 


TRENTON.  N.  J. 
Evening  Times-e . . .  865,492 

Times-Advertiser-S .  125,203 


Globe*  Mail-m....  931.594  909,193  rtttsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  San  Antonio  wyiuo 

Telegram-e  .  1,446,927  1,202,787  ^^Sht,  S^rracuse  Her^-American,  Wash-  fashioned  ring,  but  the  prin- 

Star-* .  1,572,371  1,277.196  mgpn  l^es-Heraid. _  ciple  that  a  newspaper’s  success 

.  69,3M'lSlnta^BaSl®oiirierEij“S;  ™ 

Grand  ToUt .  4,097,398  3,516,658  Cleveland  Plain  Dealtf,  Miami  Herald  and  dence  Of  itS  readers  Can  never 

Philadelphia  Record.  be  dated. 

TRENTON.  N.  J.  ^^•“AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage  Shlftlntf  from  *o  eovon-dav 

Evening  Times-e...  865,492  774,486  79.296  lines  and  “COMIC  WEEKLY”  SIX  tC^eveMa^ 

Times-Advertiser-S .  125,203  122,691  Linage  34,  342  lines  in  the  Los  Angeles  Ex-  Operation  necessitated  major 

-  -  aminer.  San  Frandsco  Examiner  and  Seattle  staff  realignment  and  OmCe  re* 

Grand  Total .  900,605  807,177  t-  arrangement.  In  addition  to  its 

TROY,  N.  Y.  79.496^2  toihe  Po^d^onur"  own  per^nnel,  toe  News  added 

Record  (See  note) . .  013,038  710,158  f ‘THIS  WEEK"  Linage  40,281  lines  at  least  18  people  from  the  de- 

NoTS:  Record  (morning)  sold  in  com-  js  included  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  ^e  fol-  fimct  Call  to  its  OWn  editorial 
bination  with  Times-Reoord  (evening).  |0’f»ng  papers:  AtlanU  Journal,  Baltimore  and  art  Staff.  These  included! 

cinnati  Enquirer.  Clevctand  Plain  Dealer,  «  T¥:,vft  T 

TULSA.  OKLA.  5*’*“  Nevfs,  Des  Moines  Register,  Detroit  S.  Hipp.  F^k  L 

Tribune-e .  938,265  686,187  News,  Indianapolis  Star,  Memphis  Com-  ^  ViS  T 

World-m .  870,576  610,088  ra«HaalAw>eal,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Minne-  Jfy  t  aneiia 

World-S .  379,801  270,082  apolis  Tribune,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  .  ... 

- : -  - : -  Philadelphia  Recori,  Pittaburgh  PreM.  Editorial:  EdwaM  F.  Batai^. 

Grand  Total .  2,188,722  1,575,267  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle.  St.  Louis  Ar^  Harry  C.  Dorer.  W.  Inrinf  Tut- 

Globe  Democrat,  Washington  Star.  I^uglas  McKa;^  *  »  . 

UNION  CITY  N  J  f'THIS  WEEK”  Linage  50,646  lines  Sports:  J^nE.  Bwr,  Gus  A.  Falier. 

m  ‘  aio  Ma  S29  164  "le  Los  Angeles  Times,  San  Francisco  Copjr  Desk:  Max  Faelten. 

Hudson  Dispatcb-m.  649.323  629,164  Chronicle andSnokao. Snotesman  Review.  Social:  Antoinette  Gentile.  Rolh  Voliel. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


1,300,834  1,116,916 


in  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  Sptrfcane  &Kdcesman  Review. 

t“THIS  WEEK”  Linage  61,670  lines  in 
the  Portland  Oregonian. 

{“PARADE”  Linage  16,719  Unes  is  in- 


News-e. ...........  cliwlrf  in  the  Sunday  &gnres  of  the  following 


Sports:  John  E.  Beer,  Gus  A.  Falxer. 
C^y  Desk:  Max  Fadten. 

Social:  Antoinette  (Sentile.  Rttth  Vogel. 

■ 

VFW  Honors  Paper 

Baltimore,  Md. — The  Bulle- 


Post-m .  1,394,076  1,182,910  papers:  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  Detroit  BALTIMORE,  Md.^“The  Bulle- 

St»r-e.. .......... .  1,9W,381  1,M2,417  Free  Press,  El  Paso  Times,  Erie  Dispatch  tin  affiiieted  with  the  North 

^im^Hera1d-S. . .  4^,407  3W,ro6  Herald,  Port  Wa^e  Journal  Gazette,  Indi-  Baltimore  Timee  and  the  East 

iPost-S .  501,740  370,733  anapolis  Star,  ntt^urgh  Post  Gazette,  4tme»  ana  me 

tStar-S .  638,516  535,408  Toledo  Times,  WichitaEagle,  Youngstown  Baltimore  Guide,  observed  its 

„  „  _  ,  .  Vindicator  Telegram.  first  birthday  Nov.  29.  On  Dec. 

Grand  Total .  7,163,930  5,894,437  |"PARADE'’ Linage  16,672  lines  in  the  8  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 

Chicago  Sun  and  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press.  j,,  Unnnr  tha  nsner  hv  tfivinR 
WATERBURY.  CONN.  |"PARADE"  Unage  16,702  lines  in  the  jy'**  “®  P®P®'  “J . 

RepubliCM-m .  764, 8TO  660,402  Denver  Rocky  Mt,  News,  Jacksonville  it  8  certificate  Of  Merit.  LU. 

Democrat-e .  346,859  317466  Times  Union.  Newark  SUr  Id^gM*.  Phila-  Sidney  Kobre,  author  of  several 

Amcrican-e .  943,345  807,228  delphia  Record,  Syracuse  Herald  American,  books  On  journalism,  and  Joseph 

RepnbHcan-S .  ,***’****  **^‘***  J^frjlUN'unafe— New  York  News  A.  Urban,  formerly  Of  toe  Bolti- 

Grand  Total .  2,246.707  1.948.715  (m).  226.627;  (S)  128780.  more  NewS-PoSt,  are  editors. 

■  VITOK-  S  rUtLISH-IR  Wr  Neveniber  30,  ItW 


She  Aims  to  Tell 
The  Story  and 
What  It  Means 


cause  we  editors  don't  provide 

^  V  •  ..  Doris  Fleeson  went  to  Wash-  the  informrtion  they  want  or 

Which  may  be  why  she  isn  t  ington  as  50%  of  the  Daily  News  "«>«  Importantly,  will  read,’ 
worpring  about  Republicans  re  capital  bureau  and  handled  Page  he  sUted. 
placing  New  Dealers  in  the  capi-  ong  political  news  for  It  until  Summarizing.  Mr.  Blanchard 
she  changed  papers  in  1943.  For  said:  “if  readers  lose  interest  in 

Human  nature  aoesn  i  3  time  she  wrote  war  news  from  foreign  news  it  is  because  we  do 

change*  the  small.j^namic  re-  iiforth  Africa*  Italy*  England  and  not  present  it  interestingly  and 

porter  declared.  They  re  the  France  for  tee  W<mian's  Home  understandably  and  we  do  not 

s^e  people  who  ve  been  here.  Companion  as  their  first  war  spotlight  the  importance  of  indi- 

They  just  will  ^ve  dinwent  correspondent,  then  returned  to  vidual  stories. 

Washington.  She's  a  two-time  “Editors  must  take  a  full 
going  on  you  dont  have  to  winner  of  the  Newspaper  Wo-  share  of  blame  for  failing  to 

^°RjoiThlfMn'^Mnmon°n?'^si*  '"®"’®  outstand-  assay  properly  the  valw  of 

ing  reporting.  foreign  stories  and  for  not 

crucian.  .  .  taking  pains  to  round  them  out 

great  mistek/Wg"topfay  up  .  .  .  witt  mailed  material  and  with 

papers  wanf  ^  know  what's  Minneapolis  Tribune  ‘’“ctant  news  doe.  not 

going  on  and  with  lew  excep-  SpOnSOrS  Name  Contest  have  to  be  dull,  but  It  will  be 

?hink“’^S“writS"X  fte 

ito^  sonie  days  In  advance-so  A  Kansan  by' birth  and  a  grad-  S?ve  to  ren^  '“““leJ?  ™d«^reto^*  *07^10^2^ 

far  in  advance  that  other  re-  “ate  of  the  University  of  ^an-  graphical  region  of  which  this  office  ^ 

porters  didn't  dare  pick  it  up  Doris  Pinson  got  her  first  city  is  the  hub.  ,  '  »  xt  *  . 

untU  Justice  Jackson  mentioned  J?h  °n  the  Eoonst^  AdmitUng  that  the  term  We  will  Mt  be  able  to  force 

her  column  News-Index,  then  moved  “Northwest,”  which  has  been  "PO"  p”  readers  long  legal  and 

"I  grew  up  with  the  Roose-  east  to  Great  Neck.  On  one  of  used  by  the  inhabitante  for  ^tistlcal  reports.  We  must 

velt  administration,”  explained  ^®  *he  several  generations,  is  a  mis-  toanslate  them  into  terms  of 

Doris  Fleeson.  who  arrived  in  ,  .  “P. " ®?®?  nomer,  the  Tribune  is  sponsor-  human  life. 

Washington  with  the  New  Deal.  •"  found  a  job  open.  jng  a  “Name  the  Area  contest”  Apologizing  for  his  sugges- 

"We  sort  of  went  to  school  to-  “I  covered  all  the  Seabury  in-  with  a  $300  first  prize  and  61  tions  which  he  tliought  might 
gether.”  vestigations,”  she  recalled,  additional  awards.  appear  to  be  “trifling”  to  some. 

There’s  another  explanation  “They  were  like  a  college  course  What  is  sought,  said  the  Trib-  Mr.  Blanchard  explained  “Trifles 
for  the  Bell  Syndicate  report-  in  government.”  une,  is  a  name  as  distinctive  as  make  perfection  but  perfection 

er’s  ability  to  find  her  way  about  Her  father  came  from  North  "Dixie”  or  “New  England.”  is  no  triflle.” 


During  62  years  of  aggressive  leadership  in  manufacturing 
fine  newspaper  presses.  Duplex  has  originated  every  sundard 
newspaper  press  design  in  use  today  ...  a  record  which  accounts 
for  the  faith  placed  in  "THE  DUPLEX”  by  publishers  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

I  Today,  Duplex  continues  in  the  same  pioneering  tradition, 
constantly  calling  upon  a  wealth  of  specialized  newspaper  press 
experience  to  make  new  contributions  to  progressive  publishing 
methods. 


SYNDICATES 


Foreign  News  Plus— 
HT  Syndicate  Offer 


BaniM 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

WHITING  news  in  a  world  con¬ 
text — not  settling  down  and 
covering  the  events  of  a  single 
country  —  Is  a 
keynote  of  the 
N'to  Vorir  Ner¬ 
eid  Tribune 
foreign  Service, 
postwar  version. 
Mobill^  is  an¬ 
other.  Brevity  a 
third  —  all  as 
outlined  by  the 
HiRALO  Taouia 
Stnoicate, 
which  is  re¬ 
minding  editors 
of  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  Ser¬ 
vice's  coverage  of  the  Orient 
and  mentioning  the  peace  treaty 
scoop  as  an  indication  of  its 
strength  in  Europe. 

Twenty-four  men — and  spe¬ 
cials  and  stringers — cover  the 
foreign  world  for  the  Herald 
Tribune,  and  with  air  travel 
and  telephone  communications 
to  lengthen  the  effective  radius 
of  each,  Joseph  Barnes,  foreign 
editor,  is  convinced  they  can 
cover  the  major  news.  Five 
men  headed  by  Ned  Russell  op¬ 
erate  from  the  London  bureau, 
four  headed  by  John  O’Reilly 
from  Paris,  four  in  Germany, 
and  one  or  two  in  Vienna, 
Rome,  the  Pacific  area,  China- 
India,  Mexico  and  Argentina. 

Reporters  Rove 

As  a  “new  d^arture  in  mo¬ 
bility"  Barnes  has  assigned  five 
of  the  best  and  most  highly 
paid  men  to  roving  jobs,  each 
as  an  expert  in  a  “major  aq>ect 
of  the  news  whldi  overflows 
frontiers"  with  a  “mission  to 
keep  on  the  move,  to  write  news 
in  a  world  context  and  not  just 
in  tenns  of  a  single  count^": 

Walter  Kerr,  the  making  of 
peace  and  the  new  diplomacy; 
Allen  Raymond,  the  struggle 
everywhere  to  make  business 
and  trade  work  again,  economic 
reconstruction;  Homer  Bigart, 
the  sore  qmts  where  trouble 
was  left  over  when  die  war 
ended.  Maurice  Hindus,  the 
Slavs  and  their  new  in^rtance 
from  the  borders  of  China  to 
the  Mediterranean,  and  Stephen 
White,  the  new  and  frighto^g 
importance  of  science,  atomic 
research. 

'New  Cnd*  of  Reporting 
“Bacteria,  radio  propaganda, 
guided  missiles  and  economic 
problems  all  cross  frontiers  as 
though  they  weren’t  there,”  is 
Barnes’  explanation  “The  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  is  develcmiing  a  new 
kind  of  forelm  reporting.  This 
is  our  tentative  answer.’ 

Working  as  a  team  to  keep 
coverage  essential  and  wordage 
down,  the  24  correspondents  edit 
at  the  source  and  keep  space 
down  to  a  normal  average  of 
about  six  columns  a  day,  not 
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counting  Sunday,  of  which  about 
90%  is  telephoned  in  over  the 
Herald  Tribune’s  Paris -New 
York  wire. 

Barnes  is  reticent  about  his 
work  as  foreign  editor,  but  he 
has  several  credos  he  listed  for 
the  syndicate; 

“The  Herald  Tribune  Foreign 
News  Service  does  not  aim  at 
writing  for  a  journal  of  record. 
We  believe  the  newspaper’s 
function  in  foreign  repoiflng  is 
to  describe  events  and  situations 
so  they  can  be  understood  by 
men  and  women  who  lead  busy 
lives  and  who  are  not  sneclal- 
ists  in  foreign  affairs.  We  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  date-line — and  in 
sending  good  reporters  to  the 
date-lines — and  in  printing  their 
dispatches  without  rewriting. 
We  believe  a  short  story  is 
better  than  a  long  one.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  story  about  real 
people  is  better  than  one  filled 
with  abstract  ideas.” 

Disney  Panel 

WALT  DISNEY,  who  alreadv 

produces  “Mickey  Mouse.” 
“Donald  Duck”  and  “Uncle  Re¬ 
mus”  for  King  Phatobes  Pvn- 
DicATE,  must  like  the  association 
for  he  is  producing  a  new  fea¬ 
ture  for  the  syndicate,  a  two- 
column  panel  titled.  “Merrv 
Menagerie.”  All  the  panels  will 
be  gag  panels  with  animal  char¬ 
acters  and  depend  for  humor 
on  a  mixture  of  incongruity,  fan¬ 
tasy  and  satire.  The  feature 
will  be  ready  “soon.” 

New  Eaton  Page 

AFTER  Mai  Eaton  had  been 

drawing  “Peter  Piltdown”  for 
a  matter  of  about  10  years  for 
the  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate, 
he  found  himself  watching  the 
kids  in  his  neighborhood  pretty 
closely  and  one  little  girl  has 
turned  into  a  Sunday  gag  page 
with  overtones  of  satire.  “Tizzy” 
starts  Dec.  22  in  the  Herald 
Tribune,  but  the  Piltdown  fan¬ 
tasy  won’t  entirely  die — Eaton 
is  using  the  favorite  characters 
from  the  page,  Pookie,  the  Fat 
Boy.  Shadrach,  Kiltie,  etc.,  in  a 
Sunday  filler  strip  which  the 
ssmdicate  will  offer  in  a  pack¬ 
age  with  "Tizzy.” 

“Tizzy,”  Eaton  told  E4P,  "will 
have  the  kind  of  mind  adver¬ 
tisers  love.  She  likes  horror 
movies  and  believes  everything 
she  reads  in  the  perfume  ads  or 
hears  on  the  radio  about  movie 
stars.”  He  added  that  “Tizzy” 
is  a  little  toughie  and  dresses 
the  part. 

Notes  _ 

V.  V.  McNITT,  chairman  of  the 

board,  McNaucht  Syndicate, 
has  left  for  the  West  Coast  to 
spend  the  winter  in  Westwood 
Hills,  Los  Angeles,  where  he 
owns  a  newspaper.  .  .  .  General 
Features  Syndicate  has  been  is- 


Eoton  with  Tizzy  and  Pookie 

suing  extra  newsworthy  stories 
in  connection  with  Bob  Bates’ 
weekly  aviation  column,  “The 
High  Road,”  such  as  coverage 
of  the  Air  Show  in  Cleve¬ 
land. 

Anticipating  the  recent  Bob¬ 
by  Sox’s  mobbing  of  persons 
such  as  Charles  Boyer  at  Broad¬ 
way  nightspots,  Alex  Rasrmond 
ran  a  similar  mobbing  incident 
into  his  current  “Rip  Kirby”  se¬ 
quence  for  KFS — and  the  syndi¬ 
cate  avers  that  it  did  NOT  plant 
the  real  life  bobby  mob.  .  ,  .  Two 
mid-season  specials  are  currently 
running  on  the  NEA  Service 
daily  sports  page:  “The  Greatest 
Play  I  Ever  Saw.”  a  series  of 
short  action  reminiscences  by 
coaches  and  other  figures  in 
football,  and  “Strikes  to  Spare,” 
a  bowling  series  by  Joe  Wil- 
man,  America’s  No.  I  bowler. 
m 

Paper  Cleared 
In  Libel  Suits 

Lexington,  Ky.  —  Two  $20,- 
000  libel  suits  against  toe  Lex¬ 
ington  Sunday  Herald-Leader 
were  dimissed  recently  in  the 
local  circuit  court,  one  for  lack 
of  prosecution  and  toe  second, 
an  outgrowth  of  the  same  news¬ 
paper  story,  by  a  directed  ver¬ 
dict. 

The  suits  were  brought  by  a 
local  woman  and  her  uncle  after 
the  newspaper  published  a  story 
in  November,  1945,  quoting 
police  sources  on  arrest  of  toe 
two  following  a  disturbance  on 
a  bus.  The  woman  testified  that 
her  husband  had  asked  for  a 
divorce  as  a  result  of  toe  “dis¬ 
grace”,  but  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
duced  police  as  witnesses  to  toe 
facts  of  toe  disturbance  and 
police  court  records  of  the  fines 
against  toe  pair. 

a 

Gets  Bound  Volumes 

The  Michigan  state  board  of 
agriculture,  governing  body  of 
Michigan  State  college,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  collection  of  700  bound 
volumes  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  valued  at  $1,200.  They 
have  been  placed  in  toe  college 
library  at  East  Lansing. 


There’s  always  good  work 
at  good  pay 
listed  in 

Editor  &  Pobushis 
Classified  Ads 


IDITOR  ft  PURL 


Every  Week  Is 
'Blade  Week' 

In  Toledo 

Newspaper  Week  comes  52 
times  a  year  at  the  Toledo  Blade, 
where  about  500  persons  a 
month  get  a  first-hand  view  of 
how  a  modern  daily  newspaper 
comes  to  be. 

Leroy  Newmyer,  Blade  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  who  originated 
toe  full-time  schedule,  sees  to  it 
that  the  tourists  get  a  lasting 
impression.  In  addition  to  a 
long  look  at  every  department 
of  toe  paper,  the  customers  hear 
a  brief  talk  on  the  newspaper 
business  in  general  and  the 
Blade  in  particular. 

Before  leaving  toe  plant,  each 
visitor  receives  a  pamphlet 
which  by  word  and  picture 
sketches  the  whole  production 
process  from  news  gathering  to 
delivery. 

Welcome  to  Employes 

Every  new  employe  of  toe 
Blade  goes  through  the  same 
processing,  with  something 
added  —  a  fat  folder  filled  with 
pamphlets  and  leaflets  describ¬ 
ing:  the  city  of  Toledo,  employe 
benefits,  a  carriers’  handbook, 
the  famous  Blade-sponsored 
“Toledo  Tomorrow”  plan,  etc. 

They  are  invited  to  submit 
ideas  to  improve  Blade  produc¬ 
tion  and  service,  which,  if 
adopted,  pay  a  reward  of  $10  to 
$1,000. 

All  new  Blade  men  and 
women  immediately  become 
members  of  the  PVN  Club,  an 
employe-administered  social  and 
recreational  organization  named 
for  Petroleum  Vesuvius  Nasby, 
the  humorist  and  alter  ego  of 
David  R.  Locke,  Blade  editor  of 
Civil  War  days. 

The  newspaper’s  present  edi¬ 
tor,  Grove  Patterson,  is  rep- 
repesented  by  toe  pamphlet 
“Newspapers,  Public  Opinion 
and  You,”  a  reprint  of  a  speech 
he  delivered  last  spring. 

a 

Sponsors  Concert 

Washington,  D.  C. — A  series 
of  nine  neighborhood  concerts 
by  toe  National  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  opened  this  week  in 
Roosevelt  High  School,  under 
toe  sponsorship  of  the  Evening 
Star  in  a  drive  to  bring  about 
a  wider  acquaintance  with  the 
orchestra. 


Australia 

•  TIm  ontf  lonriMl  9M119  Hm 
Mwt  of  odvortiMft.  odvorHt* 
tii9.  poMiiMii^,  prlRtliig  ond 
eommorelol  broodeatHM  In 
Amfrollo  and  Now  Zaalai 


NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

Sydney,  Aazirann 
rublMwd  Mortkly,  SubKfIpHsa  nia  flJi 
par  foar  potf  fraa 

e.  W.  WARNECKl,  AMBIICAN  Mf*- 
SM  Waft  III  St.  Naw  York  M,  N.  T, 
Talaplwaa  MO.  ^7ltl 
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By  Roscoe  EUcard.  Associate  Dean 

School  oi  lournaUam,  Columbia  UniToruty,  N.  Y. 


'I  Knew  ICm  Not, 

But  I  Loved  Him' 

an  ERNIE  PYLE  ALBUM.  Indiuu 
to  le  Sbinu.  By  Lee  G.  Miller. 
New  York:  Williom  Sloane  Aioo* 
cUtei.  159  pp.  13.00. 
CAPTIONS  for  this  book,  in¬ 
cluding  the  title,  do  better  re¬ 
porting  than  the  cameras  for 
which  they  furnish  the  script. 
Ihey  re-touch  fuzzy  shots  and 
sketch  in  missing  episodes.  They 
bold-stroke  the  revealing  se¬ 
quence  of  Ernie’s  newspaper 
life. 

The  Album,  in  fact,  suggests  a 
book  that  started  out  to  be  an 
orthodox  biography  when  the 
publisher  decided  that  a  volume 
of  photographs  would  be  a  bet¬ 
ter  bet. 

A  bartender  and  a  glass  of 
beer  make  a  pretty  good  model 
(or  tight  writing.  He  tilts  the 
glass  in  the  first  place  and  wipes 
away  what  foam  does  rise  be¬ 
fore  shoving  the  amber  across 
the  mahogany. 

Certainly  &e  foam  is  all  gone 
from  Lee  Miller’s  little  mugs  of 
text.  Dates  are  so  plentiful,  the 
facts  so  incisive,  that  you  get  an 
adequate  biography  quite  apart 
from  the  candid  shots. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable 
about  photography.  *1110  light 
isn’t  always  go<^.  A  lot  of  the 
shots  lack  action.  ’The  collection 
wouldn’t  mean  much  except  as 
a  parlor  album  for  the  most 
loved  roan  in  the  war.  Certain¬ 
ly  Ernie  Pyle  was  the  GI’s  best 
Boswell.  %1  Boyle  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  was  pulling  up  close 
toward  the  end.  But  for  the 
long  haul  of  World  War  H,  Pyle 
told  the  top  story  of  men,  not 
serial  numbers,  on  transports,  in 
foxholes,  and  on  the  slogging, 
(rinding  march. 

As  an  album,  this  pictorial 
cavalcade  is  good.  It  begins 
with  the  10-months-oId  Ernest 
Taylor  Pyle  of  Dana,  Indiana, 
June,  1901,  and  ends  with  the 
cross  and  wreath  on  his  grave 
St  le  Shima,  April  18,  1945. 
There  is  the  chronicle  of  his  pre¬ 
war  days  as  a  roving  columinist 
and  managing  editor;  of  his  su¬ 
perb  reporting  from  England. 
Africa,  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Nor¬ 
mandy;  and  of  his  last  mission  to 
the  Pacific. 

In  an  excellently  characteris- 
ttc  picture  of  all  three  men, 
Ernie  is  shown  with  General 
Eisenhower  and  General  Brad¬ 
ley.  Later  Ernie  wrote;  “If  I 
could  pick  any  two  men  in  the 
world  for  my  father  except  my 
own  dad,  I  would  pick  General 
Omar  Bradley  or  General  Ike 
Eisenhower."  Autographs  of  the 
three  men  show  on  the  print. 

Fittingly  the  book  contains  a 
picture  of  the  front  page  of 
Ernie's  old  paper,  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Oailp  News  /or  Jon.  10,  1944. 
On  that  day.  page  one  was  de- 
joted  entirely,  without  even  a 
head,  to  Ernie’s  great  story  of 
toe  death  of  Capt.  Henry  T. 
waskow  of  Belton,  Texas. 


One  of  the  telegrams  that 
came  to  Ernie’s  widow  was 
signed,  “A  soldier’s  wife.”  The 
message  said  simply.  “I  knew 
him  not,  but  I  lov^  him." 


Newsman's  Boyhood 
Brilliontly  Told 

COUNTRY  JAKE,  hr  Charle*  B.  Drii- 
coll.  New  York:  Maamllan  Co.  256 
pp.  $3.00. 

ROY  ROBERTS,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
wrote;  “You  have  to  read,  read, 
read  and  read  good  books  if 
you  are  going  to  broaden  your 
vocabulary.  .  .  .  While  taking  on 
FM,  television,  color  printing, 
let’s  also  get  back  to  better  writ¬ 
ten  newspapers.”  (E4P,  June 
22,  1946,  p.  34.) 

Mr.  Roberts  cites  Malcolm 
Bingay  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  Grove  Patterson  of  the 
Toledo  Blade,  and  Paul  Bellamy 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  as 
men  who  write  well  and  read 
much. 

And,  in  “Country  Jake, 
Charles  B.  Driscoll  has  done  a 
superbly  written  autobiography 
of  his  boyhood  struggle  for  an 
education.  Mr.  Driscoll  has 
been  a  newspaperman  for  more 
than  30  years.  On  the  death  of 
O.  O.  McIntyre  in  1938  he  took 
over  the  column,  “New  York 
Day  by  Day.” 

Unfortunately,  "Country 
Jake”  does  not  reach  the  years 
of  the  author’s  newspaper  life. 
But  the  book  is  a  newspaper¬ 
man’s  writing  —  beautiful  and 
skillful  writing.  Some  of  Mr. 
Driscoll’s  pre-chapter  interludes 
are  prose  poetry.  His  narrative 
of  the  country  school  trial  of 
two  teacher-sassing  girls  before 
the  school  board  is  a  choice  bit 
of  Americana.  The  trial  ended 
in  a  prayer  meeting  with  the  big 
and  little  aU  kneeling  on  the 
rain^oaked  pump -stoop  while 
one  of  the  schoolboard  called 
upon  God  to  purge  the  others  of 
their  sinful  habits  of  liquor  and 
tobacco.  , 

It  is  a  newspaperman’s  writ¬ 
ing  to  warm  Roy  Roberts’  heart. 


A  Local  Dog  Fight 
W«U  Told,  b  News 


EDI'HNG  THE  SMALL  CITY  DAILY, 
by  Robert  M.  Neal.  New  York: 
Preotiee-Hall.  Ine.  49S  DP. 


THIS  is  a  good  book  in  spite  of 
its  Rover  Boy  narrative.  The 
small  city  dally  is  tremendous¬ 
ly  important.  It  requires  far 
more  ability  than  a  lot  of  col¬ 
lege  graduates,  headed  solely  for 
the  Netv  Yorker  or  a  half-mll- 
lion-circulation  paper,  seem  to 
think  and  it  has  more  to  teach. 
Yet  the  quality  of  small-town 
journalism  is  strangely  uneven. 
Too  little  of  value  has  been 
written  about  it. 

Into  this  book.  Professor  Neal 
has  packed  a  lot  of  sound,  prac¬ 
tical  information.  He  once  was 
news  editor  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Republican.  Later  he 


was  a  deskman  for  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  Journal.  He  now  is  As¬ 
sociate  Professor  of  Journalism 
at  the  University  of  Missouri. 
His  volume  explains,  therefore, 
many  of  the  necessary  differ¬ 
ences  between  newspaper  work 
in  the  large  city  and  newspaper 
work  in  the  smaller  town. 

His  chapters  on  judging  news 
for  the  small  daily,  and  on  the 
huckleberry  desk  are  full  of 
common  sense.  So  are  his  dis¬ 
cussions  of  distinctly  different 
requirements  In  '  theater  news, 
sports  pages,  and  editorials  for 
the  smaller  community.  He  has 
sensible,  middleground  com¬ 
ment  on  the  handling  of  public¬ 
ity.  His  description  of  teletype 
copy  should  Horten  the  1^ 
wilderment  of  a  new  telegraph 
editor.  As  far  as  it  goes,  his 
chapter  on  meeting  metropoli¬ 
tan  competition  is  good. 

Why  on  earth  Professor  Neal 
though  it  necessary  to  com  up 
an  otherwise  good  book  with 
fictional  narrative  that  reads 
like  a  freshman’s  try  at  a  short- 
story  is  hard  to  see.  Heaven 
knows  textbooks  need  humaniz¬ 
ing.  Narrative  is  good  stuff. 
But  there  are  plenW  of  adult 
episodes  in  the  fine  chronicle  of 
small  city  journalism. 

An  important  distinction  be¬ 
tween  metropolitan  and  town 
journalism  is  that  the  big  city 
paper  is  largely  impersonal;  the 
small-city  paper  is  necessarily 
more  personal.  Human  rela¬ 
tionships  in  the  community  of 
15,000  persons  are  inevitably 
close.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
people  see  each  other  often. 


deal  with  each  other  in  person. 

When  a  town  editor  gets  a 
telephone  call  at  5  o’clock  in  the 
morning  to  tell  him  that  a  fine, 
educated  mother  has  Med  to 
kill  her  afiSicted  child  for  mercy 
and  has  succeeded  in  killing 
herself,  that  small-daily  editor 
has  a  different  and  far  more  dif¬ 
ficult  newspaper  problem  in  the 
next  few  hours  than  the  metro¬ 
politan  city  desk.  Readers  are 
entitled  to  that  news,  but  feel¬ 
ings  must  be  adroitly  spared. 

In  a  small  town  not  long  ago, 
the  municipally-owned  water 
company  turned  off  the  water  at 
the  home  of  a  woman  who  was 
ill — turned  it  off  because  during 
a  vacation  fmn  which  the  wo¬ 
man  had  just  returned  Ae  had 
inadvertently  neglected  to  pay 
one  months’  bill  The  editor  was 
at  the  time  uncovering  the  fact 
that  severai  hundred  political 
favorites  in  that  town  had  not 
paid  a  water  bUl  for  years. 

A  small-town  reporter  sat  in  a 
council  meeting.  He  heard  an¬ 
other  of  many  motions  passed  to 
lend  money  from  the  surpius 
fund  of  the  municipally-owned 
light  company  to  the  town’s 
general  revenue  fund.  He  re¬ 
membered  that  he  had  never 
heard  a  motion  to  repay  these 
juggles. 

Small  city  journalism  is  dra¬ 
matic  with  these  not-so-infre- 
quent  stories.  The  problems 
such  news  brings  call  for  horse 
sense,  courage,  and  marked  abil¬ 
ity.  One  does  not  need  Rover 
Boy  fiction  to  sell  the  impor¬ 
tance  or  the  fascination  of  sub¬ 
metropolitan  editing. 


mn  pmmil place  to  work*' 


remarlcs  the  paper's  newest  advertising  solicitor. 
'Tour  months  ond  no  kicks  on  the  way  ads  took 
in  prinL  How  come?" 


“It's  been  that  way  for  severed  years."  expkxins 
the  advertising  mcmager.  “ever  since  the  ^d  Man 
went  on  the  rconpage  cmd  made  some  diangee— 
put  in  Certified  Mats  cmd  some  new  equipment. 
He  preaches  that  it  is  easier  to  sell  fine  production 
than  top  circulotion." 
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Schenley  Would  Like 
Pooling  of  Color  Data 


By  Betty  Feezel 

EARLY  this  fail,  Schenley  Dis¬ 
tributors,  Inc.,  New  York,  re¬ 
leased  a  cross-country  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  campaign  for 
Schenley  Reserve  calling  for 
color  in  68  dailies  in  addition  to 
a  heavy  black  and  white  effort. 

Now,  two  months  after  the 
atart  of  this,  the  first  Schenley 
new^Miper  color  schedule  of 
any  size,  the  company  reports  it 
has  been  “delighted  with  the  re¬ 
sults.” 

Although  it  is  still  too  soon 
to  judge  how  the  ad  series  is 
pulling,  Schenley  has  become 
"‘thoroughly  sold”  on  color  and 
has  learned  Aat  color  ads  steal 
the  sAiow  in  the  papers  in  which 
they  appear,  Melvin  Singer,  ac¬ 
count  executive  of  the  Blow 
Company,  New  York,  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  directing  the  ac¬ 
count,  told  E&P  this  week. 

Until  the  whiskey  market  be¬ 
comes  competitive  again,  how¬ 
ever,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
check  the  actual  sales  effect,  he 
added. 

Infonaotion  Source  Needed 
“One  thing  that  could  be  done 
by  the  newspapers  to  assist  -the 
national  advertiser  thinking  in 
terms  of  a  color  schedule  is  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  central  source 
of  information  on  up-to-the-min¬ 
ute  color  data,”  Mr.  Singer  de¬ 
clared.  “When  a  newspaper 
jumped  on  the  color  bandwagon 
it  could  notify  this  source  and 
as  it  makes  rate  changes,  etc.,  it 
could  file  them  with  this  source, 
thus  alleviating  a  lot  of  sched¬ 
ule  headaches.” 

Breaking  the  extensive  cam¬ 
paign  while  the  whiskey  short¬ 
age  continues,  Schenley  is 
“looking  beyond  the  present,” 
he  pointed  out,  “and  really 
building  for  tomorrow.” 

The  Schenley  Reserve  cam¬ 
paign  is  appearing  in  630  news¬ 
papers,  covering  558  cities.  To 
date  68  are  carrying  color,  with 
additions  to  the  list  being  made 
from  time  to  time.  Fourteen  pa¬ 
pers  are  running  the  ads  in  four 
colors,  8  in  three  colors,  and  46 
in  two  colors. 

When  the  campaign  was  first 
man>ed  out,  the  plan  was  to  use 
four  colors  in  every  major  city 
newspaper,  Mr.  Singer  detailed. 

How  IKcel 

Washington  —  Possibly,  a 
Washington  conrospondent  sug- 
gsslod.  proceeding  on  the  no¬ 
tion  that  “a  cot  may  look  at 
the  king."  the  White  House 
press  office  announced  that 
the  President  and  Mrs.  Truman 
would  entertain  the  diplomatic 
corps  at  the  dinner  Tuesday 
evening  at  8  o'clock,  and  — 
"newspapermen  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted  at  7:30  o'clock  to  look 
at  the  titles." 


Then  the  list  of  papers  was  ex¬ 
panded  until  for  budget  reasons 
this  was  not  feasible.  As  it 
stands  now,  four  colors  are 
being  used  in  key  cities,  wher¬ 
ever  the  paper  has  the  press 
equipment  to  handle  the  assign¬ 
ment,  otherwise  in  three  or  two 
colors,  or,  if  necessary,  in  black 
and  white. 

Two-Color  Copy  in  '39 

Prior  to  this  campaign,  Schen¬ 
ley  had  used  color  in  its  adver¬ 
tising  only  once,  in  1939,  when 
it  placed  two-color  copy  in  a 
few  papers  as  a  special  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  Christmas  note. 

'The  biggest  difiBculty  of  the 
Schenley  Reserve  campaign,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Singer,  was  to 
get  a  complete  list  of  the  news¬ 
papers  which  would  and  could 
carry  color  and  up-to-the-minute 
information  on  their  rates  aiul 
minimum  requirements. 

“Here  the  Indianapolis  Times 
came  to  our  help,”  he  said. 
“They  gave  us  tile  sales  pitch 
originally  and  also  a  list  of  pa¬ 
pers  which  they  had  assembled. 
In  checking  with  the  papers  to 
draw  up  the  schedule,  though, 
we  found  that  many  had  made 
changes  since  the  Times  check, 
or  because  of  new^rint  diffi¬ 
culties  were  forced  to  alter 
their  plans,  etc.,  so  it  entailed  a 
lot  of  work.” 

Schenley  ads,  which  were  set 
at  1,000-line  size,  were  ruled  out 
by  some  papers  which  insisted 
upon  a  full  page  for  color  ads, 
he  added. 

The  Times  also  furnished  the 
agency  with  color  charts  which 
indicated  the  variations  that 
could  be  obtained,  he  said.  Spe¬ 
cial  art  work  has  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  color  Insertions 
but  so  far  that  end  of  it  has 
gone  off  very  smoothly. 

Continues  Through  December 

Under  the  present  arhhnge- 
ment  the  campaign  will  con¬ 
tinue  through  December  and 
will  probab^  be  resumed  in 
much  the  same  form  early  next 
year. 

A  comparison  of  expenses 
shows  that  use  of  one  color  costs 
roughly  25%  more  than  black 
and  white;  use  of  four  colors 
increases  the  cost  approximate¬ 
ly  75%. 

This  additional  cost  is  justi¬ 
fied  in  its  case,  Schenley  feels, 
especially  since  color  ads  today 
are  unusual  enough  to  make  an 
exceptional  impression. 

a 

Logan  Leaves  Look 

Gardner  Cowles,  President  of 
Cowles  Magazines,  Inc.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  resignation  of  Har¬ 
lan  Logan  as  editor  and  general 
manager  of  Look.  Mr.  Logan  is 
leaving  to  establish  his  own 
company  for  the  publication  of 
visual  books  and  for  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  visual  sales  and  pro¬ 
motion  materiaL  Mr.  Cowles 
said  that  he  would  personally 
take  over  Mr.  Logan’s  duties. 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  14 

Holland  Beer's  Back 

VAN  MUNCHING  &  CO.,  INC., 

general  U.  S.  distributor  for 
Heineken’s  Imported  Holland 
Beer,  has  released  the  first 
Heineken  advertising  to  appear 
in  this  country  since  shipments 
of  the  import^  brew  were  cut 
off  by  the  war.  Ads  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  carry  the  slogan  “It’s 
Back  .  .  .  the  beer  America 
never  forgot.”  Accompanying 
cartoons  are  the  work  of  car¬ 
toonist  Dick  Mackay.  News¬ 
papers  are  being  us^  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  Miami  and  Los 
Angeles.  Three  magazines  are 
also  on  the  initial  schedule. 
Walter  M.  Swertfager  Co.,  New 
York,  directs  the  account. 

Campaign  Briefs 

CONTINENTAL  motion  pictures 

are  being  promoted  by  Supep- 
FiLM  Distributing  Corp.,  New 
York,  in  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  and  also  by  radio.  First 
picture  the  campaign  stresses  is 
“Carmen”,  starring  Vivlane 
Romance.  Agency  is  Berming- 
ham,  Castleman  &  Pierce,  New 
York  .  .  .  That  agency  is  also 
placing  a  campaign  in  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  for  All- 
Continents  'Travel,  Inc.,  New 
York,  which  specializes  in 
worldwide  travel  accommoda¬ 
tions.  ...  An  extensive  program 
has  been  planned  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  Brewmaster  Premium 
Beer  and  Old  Timers  Ale  (prod¬ 
ucts  of  Cleveland  -  Sandusky 
Brewing  Corp.)  throughout 
north  central  Ohio.  Media  in¬ 
clude  newspapers,  outdoor,  car 
cards.  H.  Grider  Advertising. 
Cleveland,  handles  the  account. 

.  .  .  Shulton,  Inc.,  perfume 
manufacturer,  announces  that 
its  spring  advertising  budget  has 
been  upped  33VS%.  Mostly 
magazines  but  includes  news¬ 
paper  supplements  .  .  .  Col¬ 
umbia  Optical  Co.,  Portland. 
Ore.,  is  starting  a  campaign  this 
month  which  will  continue 
through  '47.  On  schedule  are 
newspaper,  radio  and  outdoor. 

Agency  Appointments 

GRISWOLD  -  ESHLEMAN  Co., 

Cleveland,  has  been  appointed 
by  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co., 
Akron,  to  handle  advertising  for 
its  Shoe  Products  Division,  re¬ 
cently  organized  to  sell  heels, 
soles  and  other  shoe  products  on 
a  nationwide  basis. 

Roche,  Williams  &  Cleary, 
Chicago,  has  been  named  to  di¬ 
rect  the  account  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad 
Co.  (the  Rock  Island  Lines), 
(Chicago. 

Henry  A.  Loudon,  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Boston,  is  the  agency  named 
by  the  Croft  Brewing  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  brewer  of  Croft  Cream  Ale 
and  Hofbrau  Beer. 

Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co.,  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  to 
handle  the  account  of  the  New 
York  'Trust  Co. 

Buchanan  &  Co.,  New  York, 
has  been  named  by  the  Gallo- 
whur  Chemical  Corp.,  to  handle 
adverting  of  “Skat”,  insect  re¬ 
pellent. 


Gimbel  Ads 
Syndicated 
By  N.  Y.  Firm 

The  newspaper  advertisements 
as  well  as  the  advertising  art 
material  of  Gimbel  Brothers, 
Inc.,  New  York  City  department 
store,  will  be  available  to  other 
stores  throughout  the  country 
under  a  syndicate  arrangement, 
Bernice  Fitz-Gibbon,  GimbeTs 
advertising  director,  announced 
this  week. 

The  firm  handling  the  syndi¬ 
cation  is  George  J.  Columbus 
Associates,  31  Union  Square, 
New  York  City. 

Interest  Indicated 
Although  no  contracts  have 
been  completed  and  actual  sell¬ 
ing  won’t  get  under  way  until 
next  week,  more  than  100  re¬ 
tail  establishments  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  in  Canada,  and  a  few 
newspapers  have  indicated  their 
interest  in  the  service,  a  survey 
shows.  In  the  newspaper  cases, 
it  is  explained,  the  material 
would  be  useful  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  departments  in  assisting  dif¬ 
ferent  retail  clients. 

Franchises  will  be  limited  to 
one  client,  either  retailer  or 
newspaper,  in  each  city. 

According  to  George  J.  Co¬ 
lumbus  of  Columbus  Associates, 
each  client  will  receive  a  week¬ 
ly  “parcel”  of  the  advertising 
which  Gimbels  placed  during 
the  past  week.  He  may  then 
order  from  the  syndicate  what¬ 
ever  mats  or  electrotypes  he 
wants,  with  delivery  assured 
within  48  hours. 

The  system  is  unique,  Mr.  Co¬ 
lumbus  told  E&P,  in  that  the 
client  pays  a  low,  flat  rate 
(about  $15  a  week)  for  the 
“parcels,”  then  adds  up  his  costs 
only  according  to  his  individual 
ne^s.  Also,  the  ads  are  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  parcels  in  actual 
size,  making  them  readily  suit¬ 
able  for  tracings,  layouts,  etc. 

A  client  may  order  advertis¬ 
ing  material  which  has  appeared 
up  to  three  months  ago. 

Gimbels  is  the  second  New 
York  store  to  have  its  advertis¬ 
ing  distributed  in  this  manner, 
Macy  ads  having  been  circulated 
for  several  years.  Other  stores 
whose  advertising  is  syndicated 
include  Marshall  Field,  Chicago; 
J.  L,  Hudson’s,  Detroit,  and 
Shillito’s,  Cincinnati. 

20-Minute  Verdict 

Washington  D.  C.  —  A  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  jury  required  only 
20  minutes  to  return  a  verdict 
in  favor  of  the  Washington 
Post  in  a  libel  suit  brought  by 
Prescott  F,  Dennett,  iormer 
newspaper  man  and  defendant 
in  the  mass  sedition  trial  here 
last  year.  Dennett  had  al¬ 
leged  his  reputation  was  in¬ 
jured  as  a  result  of  a  news 
stoiy  published  during  trial  ei 
George  Syvester  Viereck,  con¬ 
victed  of  foiling  to  register  as 
on  agent  of  Germany. 
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Experts  Conduct 
City  Editors'  Course 

continued  from  page  11 


the  New  York  Timet,  and  James 
Carey,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
CIO,  will  be  guests  at  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  labor  news.  A  study  of 
the  relation  of  press  agents  to 
city  desks  wili  be  led  by  Neil 
MacNell,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
and  Cranston  Wiiliams,  general 
manager  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Pubiishers  Association. 

Newspaper  crusades  for  com¬ 
munity  improvements  wiil  be 
studied  with  the  heip  of  three 
men  distinguished  for  achieve¬ 
ment  in  that  field.  They  are  E. 
Robert  Stevenson,  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Re¬ 
publican  and  American,  which 
won  a  Pulitzer  prize  in  1940 
for  exposing  graft  in  the  city 
administration;  S.  Burton  Heath 
of  NEA  Service,  who  won  a 
Puiitzer  prize  the  same  year  for 
his  expose  in  the  late  Judge 
Manton  case,  and  George  H. 
Martin,  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times,  which 
won  a  Puiitzer  prize  this  year 
as  a  result  of  a  15-year  investi¬ 
gation  of  judiciai  practices  in 
Pennsyivania. 

To  Study  Crime  News 

A.  G.  Benesch,  city  editor  of 
the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times, 
known  for  his  exceptional  work 
in  crime  investigation,  will  be 
assisted  by  David  Dressier,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Paroie,  in 
leading  a  discussion  of  crime 
news  coverage. 

Guest  experts  on  coverage  of 
charities  wili  be  Moses  H.  Wil¬ 
liams,  executive  editor,  the 
Worcester  ( Mass. )  Telegram, 
and  Paul  H.  Davis,  general  sec¬ 
retary,  Columbia  University. 
For  policy  on  news  concerning 
race  or  religion,  there  will  be 
George  A.  Smallsreed,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  the  Columbus  (O.) 
Dispatch,  George  W.  Streator, 
reporter.  New  York  Times,  and 
Louis  Minsky,  managing  editor. 
Religious  News  Service. 

Science  WIriters  William  L. 
liaurence,  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  John  J.  O’Neill  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
will  lead  discussions  of  science 
news.  Hollis  L.  Caswell,  asso¬ 
ciate  dean  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  with  Prof. 
John  K.  Norton  of  Teachers 
College,  and  William  Avirett, 
education  director.  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  will  he  guests 
at  the  session  on  education.  * 

William  P.  Stevens,  managing 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune,  will  be  the 
general  discussion  leader  for  the 
third  week,  to  be  devoted  to 
news  values  and  news  writing. 
The  week  will  start  with  a 
day  devoted  to  personnel  prob¬ 
lems,  with  Norman  Shaw,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
(O.)  Press,  Wilbur  Bromage, 
assistant  to  managing  editor. 
Prooidence  (R.  I.)  Journal,  and 
Mr.  Jagger. 

For  readability  of  news 
stories,  experts  listed  are  Rob¬ 
ert  Gunning,  editor.  Readable 
News  Reports;  Clayton  Frltchey, 


executive  editor.  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Item,  and  Harry  Morgan 
Ayres,  professor  of  English  and 
director  of  Extension  Division 
and  Summer  Session,  Columbia. 
Benton  H.  Grant,  of  B.  H.  Grant 
Research,  Inc.,  and  Vincent  S. 
Jones,  executive  editor,  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Observer -Dispatch,  will 
help  with  a  study  of  public  in¬ 
terest  in  various  types  of  news. 

Interpretation  in  news  writ¬ 
ing  will  be  considered  with  Ros- 
coe  Drummond,  chief,  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau,  the  Chrisfion  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor,  and  Edward  W. 
Barrett,  editorial  director,  News¬ 
week  magazine.  Dean  Currier 
McEwen  of  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  College  of  Medicine  will 
head  a  panel  of  experts  on  med¬ 
ical  news.  Meyer  Berger,  New 
York  Times  reporter,  and  Paul 
Cranston,  feature  editor,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Eoening  Bulletin,  will 
discuss  local  feature  stories. 

The  Institute’s  seminar  for 
Editorial  Writers,  Jan.  20 
through  Feb.  14,  will  in  many 
respects  be  the  most  ambitious 
of  its  entire  series,  Taylor  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week. 

Taylor  Pledges  Aid 

“Waning  reader  interest  in 
editorial  pages  has  been  a 
matter  of  almost  continuous 
complaint  among  newspaper¬ 
men  for  many  years,”  he  said. 
“Readership  surveys  almost  uni¬ 
formly  show  the  editorial  page 
to  be  one  of  the  least  read  pages 
of  the  newspaper. 

“We  do  not  expect  to  find  any 
magic  formula  to  revive  the  edi¬ 
torial  page.  But  certainly  our 
Editorial  Writers’  seminar  will 
provide  an  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
haustive  study  of  the  problem 
by  a  substantial,  representative 
group  of  first-rate  newspaper¬ 
men.” 

Nominations  for  the  Editorial 
Writers’  seminar  close  Monday, 
Dec.  9,  Taylor  explained,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  pub¬ 
lishers  still  planning  to  nomi¬ 
nate  members  of  their  editorial 
staffs  would  do  so  promptly  to 
facilitate  completion  of  plans. 

“We  have  not  undertaken  to 
complete  the  program  for  this 
seminar  far  in  advance,”  Taylor 
continued,  “because  we  want 
the  benefit  of  all  the  advice, 
guidance  and  research  that  we 
can  get  in  planning  it. 

Ofi-Record  Exploration 

“We  will  devote  a  substantial 
part  of  the  sessions  to  thorough¬ 
going  laboratory  studies  of  Vi¬ 
toria!  pages  of  participating 
newspapers.  We  will  stress  in¬ 
tensively  methods  of  achieving 
greatest  effectiveness  of  edi¬ 
torial  pages,  through  content, 
presentation  and  makeup. 

“We  will  keep  constantly  be¬ 
fore  us  the  obvious  but  fre¬ 
quently  overlooked  fact  that 
the  most  brilliant  and  revealing 
editorial  in  the  world  is  value¬ 
less,  if  it  fails  to  attract  reader- 
ship. 

“We  are  arranging  for  the 
appearance  of  dozens  of  the 
most  effective  and  articulate  ex¬ 
perts  in  many  fields  to  appear 
as  guest  experts. 

“Discussions  with  many  out¬ 
standing  editorial  writers  and 
editors  over  the  country  lead  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  so  far  as 
subject  matter  is  concerned,  we 
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/-an  provide  more  information 
for  editorial  writers,  not  readite 
available  to  them,  on  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  in 
world  affairs,  with  all  its  com¬ 
plex  ramifications,  than  on  any 
other  subject  We  will  there¬ 
fore  devote  a  good  part  of  the 
sessions  to  off-the-record  ex¬ 
ploration  of  this  subject  with 
outstanding  experts  on  Europe 
and  Asia,  with  mecial  attention 
to  areas  of  conflict.” 

The  Institute  is  determined 
to  do  everything  it  can  to  help 
with  the  problem  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page,  Taylor  concluded. 

■ 

Publishers  Elected 

Columbus,  O. — ^Two  publish¬ 
ers  will  be  among  the  member¬ 
ship  in  the  next  Ohio  General 
Assembly.  Elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  were  Ray  M. 
White  of  the  Millersburg  Farm¬ 
er-Hub,  and  H.  Jerry  Hall  of 
the  Wadsxoorth  News-Banner. 


'Report  to  Public' 
By  Beaverbzook 

London — Lord  Beaverbrook’a 
Daily  Express  has  just  given  its 
3,800,000  subscribers  a  full  anal¬ 
ysis  id  ownership  operation. 

In  the  year  to  June  30  last, 
the  Express  group,  with  a  staff 
of  53W,  made  a  net  profit  of 
213,365  pounds  (about  1050,000). 
Revenue  consisted  chiefly  of 
6,2^,490  pounds  from  circula¬ 
tion  and  930,106  pounds  from  ad¬ 
vertising.  Biggest  expense  items 
were  2,2M,718  itounds  to  news¬ 
agents,  2,^1,160  pounds  in  staff 
salaries  and  wages,  1,185,417 
pounds  for  paper  and  ink. 

Lord  Beaverbrook  and  the 
staff  together  own  three-fourths 
of  the  Ordinary  capital,  it  was 
stated.  In  matters  of  policy, 
“Beaverbrook  sometimes  gives 
advice — and  sometimes  is  over¬ 
rule.” 


This  13-(ounty  Central  Mississippi-Alabania 
Market  Has  An  Amazing  Buying-Power  Record. 

As  the  map  shows,  it  is  a  vigoronsly  isolated  market  that  can  he 
covered  ONLY  hy  a  newspaper  “Of  the  soil  and  of  the  people.” 


’ — Total  Retail  Sales  in  the  vast 
i  trading  area  now  reach  $77,- 
680,803  (ABC),  $30,000,000  of 
which  is  in  Lauderdale  County  t 
alone  (Meridian).  This  record 
is  healthfully  INCREASING 
every  day — industry,  agricul¬ 
ture,  big  oil  headquarters,  and 
a  superb  shopping  sector. 
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Oun  is  a  policy  of 
.advert 


newspaper  •  _ 
tUing  collaboration* 

Write  for  latest  Dms 
and  CrTocery  Route  Lists* 

We  offer  good  merchan¬ 
dise  service.  The  Star  is  98%  home  drfii^ered 
in  the  growing  city  of  Meridian* 
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513  WAR  CORRESPONDENTS  RECEIVE  THEATER  RIBBONS 


WASHINGTON  —  Theater  ribboni  have 

bean  authorized  for  519  accredited  war 
forreiponrtrnti  as  official  Army  recofni' 
tion  of  their  work,  the  War  Department 
has  announced. 

(Uia  awards  were  presented  formally 
Nov.  23  at  a  presentation  dinner  of  the 
OvMseas  Press  Chib  of  America  at  the 
Hotel  Statler  here.  Secretary  of  War  Rob¬ 
ert  P.  Patterson  and  General  of  the  Army 
Dsrlgbt  D.  Bsenbower  were  the  principal 
spaakan.) 

Approximately  1,800  correspondents 
were  accredited  to  the  Army  from  press, 
radios  newsreel  and  publications,  and  800 
were  accredited  to  the  Navy.  The  theater 
ribbons  are  asrarded  upon  authorization  of 
fliaater  commanders.  Several  correspon¬ 
dents  have  received  recognition  in  more 
than  one  theater. 

In  the  list,  the  recipients  are  identified 
mostly  with  the  media  they  represented 
vriiUa  overseas  but  in  a  few  instances  the 
present  employwr  is  given.  There  are  16 
posthumous  awards. 

TIm  third  eofatma  lisU  the  thcetcr  aathoriciiic  the  rib* 
bw,  M  foUowt! 

ITTn  TTiiriniiee  Tbcfttcr — enthorizes  Suropeen — Afri* 
CM*Mifldle  Best  Ribboo. 

KTO — Mediterfocffio  Tbcetcr — Authorito  SuropCAii— 
AfricM-MkIdle  But  Ribboo 
l-B~lodio  Bonne  Theater — authorues  Ariatie  Podfie 
Ribbon 

Chiaa— China  Theater — aothorises  Ariatie  Padbe 
Ribboo 

Where  two  theatew  aothorises  the  same  ribbon,  only 


NAME 

AckcroMa,  Michael 
AlesaMicr.  WUliaai 
Alien,  William  C. 
Allen.  William  R. 
^Andrew.  John  J. 
Aacly.  J.  Bdward 
Am^  Charics 
Andenoo,  Dadd  M. 
Athiaaon,  Brooks 
Aalt.  Philip  H. 
Awety,  Mwlorie  B. 

Asrad.Eoo 

Baer,  Howard 
Badey,  Henry 
BaOhe  Hath 
Bain.  Lcahe  B. 
Baldwin.  Hanson 
Ball.  Bdward 
Baakar.  PrankUo  P. 
Barber,  P. 


MEDU 

Acme 

Daily  Oklahoman 
AP 


AP 
UP 
Chicago  Son 
UP 
NBC 

N.  Y.  Times 
UP 

Kttsbnrgh  Post* 
Gazette 

Baltimore  News  Post 

Boqoirc 

AP 


AWARD 
MTO 
MTO 
BTO 
MTO 
1-B 


Barnett,  Jac._ 
Beattie.  &lward  W. 

Bei^ock,  Motor 
Belden.  Jack 
Bell.  John  A. 

Bennett.  Lowell 
Bernstein.  Metor 
Bern.  Demaree 


N.  Y.Sun 

N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 
Modctoocnews 


ONA 

ure 

Miami  Daily  Herald 

INS 

PM 

Saturday  Bwcniag 
Post 

N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 
NBC 

MGM  News  of  Day 
Times 

Pittsburgh  Courier 
ONA 


BTO 

BTO 

BTO 


1*B 

MTO 

BTO-MTO 

MTO 

MTO 

BTO 

BTO 

MTO 

BTO 

MTO 

MTO 

MTO 
MTO 
MTO-BTO 
BTO,  I.B. 

MTO 

BTO 

BTO 


MTO 

MTO 

BTO 

BTO 

BTO 


stein) 

Bradley,  Holbrook 
Brandt,  Bertram 
Brener,  Sam 
Broderkk,  Hugh  J. 
Brooks,  DetM  J. 
Brown.  David 
Brown,  James 
Browne,  Mallory 
Bryan,  W.  Wrii^t 


Buddy.  B.  C. 

Bullitt.  William 
Burdett,  Winston  S. 
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New  Yorker 
Time 

HL*Y.  Times 
INP 

Chicago  Defender 

Renters 

INS 

N.  Y.  Times 
Atlanta  Journal 

NBC  Bine 
Pathe 
life 
CBS 


BnrBngame.  Roger 
Busch.  Noel  P. 
Catlendc^ 


MTO 

BTO 

BTO  MTO 

MTO 

BTO 

CWm 

MTO 


BTO 

BTO 

MTO 

BTO 


BTO 
BTO 

AP  MTO 

UMtedPeatarm  MTO 


NBC 


ChapBa.  W.  W. 

Chester.  John  P, 

Childs.  Marquis 
CMtrchill.  Rnona 

(Uoyd)  AP  BTO 

Raymond  Scripps^Howard  MTO 
Clark.  Herbert  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribitae BTO 
Coe.  Donald  G,  ABC 
Colm.  HaskeU  Pittsbnrgh  Camim 
^’Uwgi^.Chas.C.  CBS 
Colhns,  Walter  UP 
Comte,  Geo.  H..  Jr.  Station  WRN 


BTO.  MTO 
MTO 

BTO.  MTO 
MTO 
MTO 
MTO 

BTO,  MTO 
BTO.  MTO 
Pathfinder  Newsweek  MTO,  BTO 
Ladies  Home  Jonr^  MTO 


Serippa  Komud 


INS 


AP 

Acme 

AP 

AP 


Conefry.Haj 
Conger.  Clinton 
Conaiff.  Prank  A. 

Cooa.I^c 
Cookman.  Mary 
C^.  Horace  W. 

Corte.  Charles 
Cowan,  Howard  8. 

Cowan.  Ruth 

Cowles.  Virginia  fkiv  n 
5^yne.  Catherine  Boston  Herald 

Cram,  Elizabeth  M.  Gannett  Papers 
Craig.  Thomas  Life 
Crainer.  Carl 

Crawford.  Kenneth  P.  Newswe^ 

Cromie,  Robert  A.  Chicago  Tribune 

Cronkite.  Walter  L.. 

^  Jr.  UP 

Crost,  Ljm  Hon^ulu  Star  Bull. 

Crumplcr.  Hugh  UP 

Cunainghiun.  Chris.  UP 

Cnrrivan,  Eugene  A.  N.  Y.  TIiDei 

Daniel.  Tama  N.  Y.  Times 

Daniel.  Raymond  N.  Y.  Times 
Daniel,  fi.  C.,  Jr. 

Darrah,  David 
Dvrenport.  Russell 

Davids.  Pk^ 

Davis,  Gla<^ 

Day.  Price 
Deariag.  J.  A. 

Delalande.  Prancois  ^tte 
DeLnee,  Daniel 
*Dainy,  Harold 


Chicago  Tfibnne 

American  Mecury 

Ufa 

Ufa 

Baltiinoce  Sun 
ColUtfs 


nagvgu  N.  Y.  TifflCS 
De  Rochemont,  Ridi.  Mardi  of  Time 
Despouey.  Rene  A.  NBC 
Disher.Leo  UP 

Disney.  Dorothy  C.  Sat.  Bven,  Post 
Dizon.  Reoaeth  L.  AP 
Dodd,  Howell  B..  Jr.  AP 
Dooohne,  Roben  P.  Pathe  News 
Dored,  John  " 

DooglM.  WilUam 


Bigait,  Homer 
BJoroM,  bjora 
Bodchorst.  John  A. 

Bohrod,  Aaron 

Bokte.  Prank  E.  Pittrimrgh  Courier  l-B 

BoUine.  I^andran 

BoS^niham  P.  AP  BTO.  1*B 

Bon^.  Thercac  Duell.  Sloan  Pierce  BTO,  MTO 

Boofke- White, 

MarnM  Time  BTO,  MTO 

Boyle.  Har^  AP  BTO.  MTO 

B^rle,  Kay  (Pranken* 


Doi^sTwilliam  R. 
DriaeoU,  Joseph  P. 
Dnnbar.  Rudo^h 

BUsofoo.  BUot 
%>stcin,  Clifford 
Twnson.  Robert 
Evans.  Joseph 

Psris.  Barry 
^aust,  Predcrick 
(Max  Brand) 
Peder.Sid 
nnefa.  bdward  K. 
Plaherty,  Vioeeat 
Planner.  Janet 
Plttaoo.  Doris 

Plcisehcr.  Jack 
Plorca.  lo^  Tad 
Podor.  M.  W. 
PolUard.  Bdward  T. 
Poost,  Hal 
Pofric,  Pransworth 
PowIcr.Wiek 
Prank.  H.  H. 

Prank,  Stanley 
Prankel,  Lou 
^Prankish,  John  P. 
Praser,  J.  Gordon 
Predentiuri,  David 
Priiell,  Toni  (Bacon) 


Paramount  News 
Chicago  Sun 
Chicago  Sun 
CBS 


BTO 
MTO 
BTO 

BTO,  MTO 

MTO 

BTO 

BTO 

MTO 

MTO 

BTO 

BTO 


BTO.  MTO 
BTO 

BTO 

BTO 

BTO 

BTO 

BTO 

BTO 

BTO 

BTO.  MTO 

bTO 

BTO 

MTO 

BTO 

MTO 

BTO 

MTO 

MTO 

BTO,  MTO 

BTO 

MTO 

MTO.  BTO 
BTO 
1-B 
BTO 


N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune  BTO 
ANP  BTO 

Ufe  MTO 

Detroit  News  BTO 

AP  BTO 

N.Y.  Herald  Tribune  BTO 


INS 


MTO 


Gammack,  Gordon 
Gannett.  Lewis 
Gask,  Roland 
GasUU,  Bet^ 
Garidll,  Gordem 
George.  CoUtts 
Gen^.  Prank 

Ateriuml, 

GriOa, 

Covrell.  Henry  T. 


Harpers  MTO 

AP  MTO 

Time  MTO 

Los  Angrics  Ezamiiicr  BTO 
New  Yorker  MTO,  BTO 

Women's  Home 
Companion  MTO 

TimT^^  BTO 

Ufe 

Chicago  Sun  MTO 

Washiiigton  Post  BTO 

Chicago  Tribune  BTO 

CBS  MTO 

Dallas  Morning  News  MTO,  BTO 
ONA 

N.  Y.  Post 
Billboard 


MTO.  BTO 


AP 


OottUab.  Sol  a 
Gould.  Bcatrks  B. 
Oosrran,  Clayton 
Gralb.  HertiWtS. 
Graham.  Predcrick 
Grandcn.  1  homes  B. 
Grant,  Bnice 
(^nat.  Dimald 
Grant,  Gordon 
Graves.  I.emuel  £. 

Grsen.  CJinton 
Cgnsac.  lUmilton 
Gio  ne,  Roger  D. 
GriSa,  Hca^  L. 
GriflU,  Jrirn 

v»rtm.  vicorge 
Grosri.  Daoiel  J. 
Grolh,  John 
Gnusco,  Sydney 
Grumich,  Charles  a 
Guinn.  John  W. 

Haacker,  Charles 
Haaker.  B.  L. 

Hager,  Alice  Rogers 
Hansen.  Pmest 
Hansen,  Robtft 
Hargrove.  Rosette 
Harrington,  O.  W. 
Harris,  Ha^ 
Harrison,  Joseph 
Hauser,  Bniest 
Hawkins,  Lewis 
Hearst,  Wm.  R.,  Jr. 
Hews.  W.  q. 
Hciiiseriing,  I^nn 
Hmingway.  wnest 

Hemingway,  Martha 
Gdhm 

Henderson,  Ralph 
Henry,  Thomas 
Hersay.  John 
Hersh^.  Burnett 
Hkns,  George  P. 
Hiett.  Helen 

'  IS,  Manrr.erite 


MTO 
MTO.  BTO 
BTO 
MTO 
BTO 
BTO 
BTO 


INP 

Hartford  Tbnos 
UP 
INP 

LndieB  Romo  Journal  kT^O 
Chlengo  Tribune  MTO.t-B 

Chicago  Duily  News  BTO 
NTYTTImes  BTO 

ABC  BTO 

Chicago  Tfanea  BTO 
LoSc  MTO,  BTO 

Tampa  Mom.  Herald  MTO.  BTO 
Norfolu  Journal  & 

Guide 
INS 

American  Legion 


AP 
AP 
AP 
UP 

Xfinn.  Star  Journal 


AP 

Acme 

NBC 

Skyvmys 


MTO 

MTO 

BTO 

BTO 

MTO,  BTO 

MTO 

BTO 

MTO 

BTO 

BTO 

BTO 

1-B 


l-B 

BTO 
BTO 
China 
MTO 
MTO 
BTO 

Pittsburgh  Courier  MTO 
AP  BTO 

Christian  Sei.  Mon.  MTO 
Sat.  Bven.  PM 


AP 


CoUiers 


BTO 

hTO 

MTO.  BTO 


Colliers 
Readers  Digest 
Washington  Star 
Ufe 
Uberty 


Higgins,  .  _ 

HiHT  Carol 
HiU.  Gladwin  A. 
HUl.Mns 
HUt,  Rusacit 
Holt.  Carlyle 
Hollenbera,  Ralph 
Kottelet.  Rkhard  C. 
Hovey,  Graham 
Howard.  Ralph 
Howe,  Quincy 
Humphrey,  wra.  J. 
Hunter,  Ann  (Joan 

Hurd,  V.  D. 

Hues,  Pierre 


BTO,  MTO 
t-B 
BTO 
MTO 
MTO  _ 
ABC  BTO,  MTO 

Religioas  News  Serv.  MTO 
NTy.  Herald  Tribune  BTO 
CoUiers  MTO 

N.Y.  Times  BTO 

NBC  MTO 

N.  Y.  Hersld  Tribune  MTO.  BTO 
Boston  Globe  BTO 

NBC  MTO 

CBS  BTO 

INS  MTO 

NBC  MTO 

CBS  MTO 

N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune  BTO 


SUtion  WAIT 


Ingraham,  H.  R.  TIME 

*Irvia,  George  Bede  AP 
Isaacs,  Harold  Newsweek 

Jackson.  Allen  INP 

Jameson,  Henry  AP 

Jenkins,  Burris  N.  Y.  Jour.  Amer. 

JerreU,  John  INS 

Johnson,  Bdd  Chieam  Sun 

johnsem,  Mas  Afro  American 

J<dins<Mi,  W.  W. 

Johnston,  Richard  H.  N.  Y.  Times 
Jones,  V.  O.  Boston  Globe 

Jordan,  John  Q.  Norfolk  Journal  & 

Guide 

Jordan,  Max  NBC 

Jurgens.  Victor  March  of  Time 


BTO 

MTO 

MTO.  BTO 


1-B 

MTO,  BTO 

BTO 

MTO 

MTO 

MTO 

BTO 

BTO 

BTO 

ETO 


Kaufman.  Isidor 
Kay,  Leon  L. 

Kennedy,  Edward 
Kenney  Warren  H. 

Kent.  Carletoo  V. 

Kent,  George 
Kcssel,  Dmitri 
Kilgallen,  James  L. 

King.  W.  B. 

Kinc^trick,  Helen 
Kluckhohn,  Prank 
Knauth,  Pereival  itme 
Knickerbocker,  H.  R.  Chicago  Sun 
Korman.  Seyniour  Chicago  Tribune 

(Continued  on  page  59) 


UP 

AP 

Newark  Even.  News 
Chicago  Times 
Readers  Digest 
Time 
INS 
AP 


1-B 

MTO 

ETO 

MTO 

BTO 

MTO 

BTO 

MTO 

MTO 

MTO 

MTO,  BTO 
MTO 

MTO.  BTO 
MTO,  BTO 
MTO.  BTO 
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ARMY  AUTHORIZES  RIBBONS  TO  519  WAR  CORRESPONDENTS 


continued  from  page  58 


Cruccer*  Jci 


•Ukk.  Harold 
lAke,  Aiutan  R« 

Laad^  Robert 
Laoft  Daniel 
Unf.  WiU 
Laartint,  Bdward 
♦Lardner,  David 
Lardaer,  John 
]>ader,  Anton 
Locardw,  Maurice  Acme 
Ue,  Clark 
Uc.  J.  Bdgerton 
Lener.  Maa 
Lewie.  BoTd 
Ueb.  Jack  H. 


Chieace  Herald 
American 
Popular  Sdcoce 
Boatoo  Amer.'INS 
Time 

New  Yorker 

Time-Ufe 

Ufa 

New  Yorker 
Kewiwaak 

CBS 


U.biia(,  A.  i. 
Lochner,  LooiaP. 
Ucan,  Walter 
tOBfmire,  Carey 
Lopei.  Andrew 
Lorelaad.  Roetif 


INS 

PM 

NBA 

Newa  of  tke  Day 


AP 


Clcvetead  Plain 
Dealer 

Newa  of  the  Day 


NBC 

Sat.  Been.  Poet 
March  of  Time 


Malooe.  Ted  (Ruaaall)  ATC 
Mann.  Arthur 
ManhaU.  joaeph 
Martelltere.  Paul 
Mar^,  Ja^e 
(Cedlia  B.) 

Martin.  Prank  h. 

Maaaell.  Robert 
Mathewa.  Herbert  N.Y.Timea 
May.  Potter  SUtiooWOV 

MacCormae.  John  P.  N.  Y.  Timea 
MacDonald,  James  N.  Y.  Timea 
MacGowaa,  Gault  N.  Y.  Sun 


BTO 

BTO 

BTO 

MTO.BTO 

BTTO 

MTO.BTO 

MTO 

BTO 

MTO 

MTO 

BTO 

BfTO.BTO 

MTO.BTO 

BTO 

BTO 

BTO 

BTO.  MTO 

BTO 

MTO 

MTO 

BTO 

BTO 

MTO.BTO 

BTO 

BTO 

MTO.BTO 

MTO 

BTO 


Ladiea  Home  Journal  MTO 
I-B 


BTO 

BTO.  MTO 
BTO 
BTO 
BTO 

MTO.BTO 


MacReosie,  Fred  M.  Buffalo  Bven.  Newa  BTO 
McBride.  William  Passaic  Herald  News  MTO 
*McCalhim,  Walter  Washington  Star  BTO 
McCardell.  Lee  Baltimore  Son  BTO 
McCormack.  Anne 


O'Hare  N.  Y.  Times 

McDermott.  Jtrfia  B.  ITP 
McGaffin,  William  AP 
McMillan.  D. 

McQuaid.  B.  J. 

Mecklin,  John  M. 

Meier,  George 
Mejat,  Francois 


MTO 
BTO 
MTO 
BTO 

Chicago  Daily  News  BTO 


Chica^  Sun 


Mejat.  Raymond 
Meyer.  R<rt>ert  L. 
Ifidiaelis,  Ra^h 
Midue.  Allan 
Middleton,  Drew 
Miles,  Prank 
Miller,  1^ 

Miller.  R.  C. 

Milter.  WilUam 
Miller,  WUliam  J. 
Montrose.  Sherman 
Moorad,  George 
Moore,  Puch 
Moore, 


MBS 

Phthe 

Pathe 


UP 


AP 

UP 


Cleveland  Press 
Cleveland  Press 
Acme 
CBS 
Life 

_ ,  _ _  Trans  Radio  Press  _ 

Morgan,  inward  P.  Chicago  Daily  News  MTO 

Mono.  Relm'iD  AP  MTO 

Newsweek  MTO 

Ufe  BTO 

NBC  MTO 

AP  MTO 

Chicago  Daily  News  IdTO 


Chicago  Daily  News  MTO 
Newsweek 


Morphopoulos.  P. 

Morris.  John  G. 

Morrison,  Chester 
Morse.  R^h 
*Morton,  Joseph 
Mowrer.  Edgar  A. 

Mewrer,  Richard 
Mueller,  Merrill  H. 

Muir,  Malcolm.  Jr.  UP 
Muller.  Ed.  Readers  Digest 

Murray,  J.  B.  UP 

Murrow,  Edward  R.  CBS 
Musel,  Robert  X7P 
Mydans.  Carl  I4fe 

Naintre.  Yves  Paramount  News 

Newman,  Albert  H.  Newsweek 
Newman.  Larry  IKS 
^nxon.  Robert  G.  INS 
Nordness,  Ned  B.  AP 
Norgaard,  Noland  AP 
Norton,  Howard  M.  Baltimore  Sun 
Novairo.  R.  March  of  Time 


O'Reihy,  Jote  D. 
Osbone,  J. 

Packard.  Eleanor 
Pa^ard.  Nathaniel 
Reynolds 

*Paiatoa.  Prsdle  C. 
Palmer,  Goorgo 
Palmer.  Gretta 
Parker,  Jack  D. 
Parsons,  Goaffrsy 
-  n,(Cy) 


Time  BTO 

N.Y.  Herald  Tribune  BTO 
Time  MTO 


BTO.  MTO 

Readers  Digest  MTO _ 

AP  I-B.  MTO 

Liberty  MTO 

Station  WJIM  BTO  _ 

N.Y.Htfald Tribune  MTO.BTO 


BTO 

BTO 

BTO 

BTO 

BTO 

BTO 

BTO 

MTO.BTO 

MTO.BTO 

BTO 

BTO 

MTO 

MTO 

MTO.BTO 

MTO 

BTO 

BTO 


Ivan  H. 

Peters.  H.  A. 
Peterson.  Ralph 
Howard 
Phillipe.  CeeU  A.  C. 
Phillips.  John 
Piakley.Vii  “ 
Plambeek.I 
Platt.  Wamn  C. 

Poling.  Dr.  Daniel  A. 
Porter,  K.  R. 

Porter,  Roy 
POttlos.  C. 

Priestly,  Thomas  A. 
Prince.  B.  C. 

Pringl^  Hdcna  H.  S. 

*Pyte,  Ernie 

Ragsdale,  Wihnot 
Ramage,  Prederidr  J. 
Ravenholt.  Albert  V. 
Raymond,  Allen 
Rea.  Gene 
Reuben,  Robert  H. 
Reusswig.  WUliam 
Reynolds,  Quentin 


NBC 

N.  Y.  Times 

Timo-Ufe 

UP 

Station  WOW 
Natl  Petrolenm 

News 

Philadelphia  Reeovd 

Ziff  Davis 

NBC 

ONA 

Uidvenal  Newsreel 
INP 

Women's  Home 


MTO 

BTO 

MTO 

BTO.  MTO 
BTO 

MTO 

MTO 

BTO 

BTO 

MTO 

BTO 

MTO 


Scripps  Howard 


Robb.  Ines 
Robbins,  Charies  H. 
Roberts.  Clete 
Roberts,  David 
Roberts,  Edward  V. 
Roberts.  HarrisMi  B. 
Robson,  William 
Rodfer,  George 
Rolhns,  Byron  H. 
Roper.  James 
Ross,  Nancy  ^Ison 
Royal.  John 
Rue.  Larry 
Randle.  Walter 
Russell,  Edmond  A. 
Russell.  H.  T. 

Saerchinger,  Cesar 
Santin,  Miquel 
Sayre,  Joel  G. 
Seneer.  Sam 
Scherman,  David  E. 
Scherschel,  Prank 
Schmidt.  Dana 
Schuck,  Htudi  J. 


Time 

xn» 

Sat.  Bven.  Post 

IlProgresso 

Reuters 

Ring  Features 

C^en 

UP 

St.  Paul  Post 
Di^tdi 
INS 

American  Wedtly 
ABC 

Cincinnati  Inquirer 

UP 

AP 


MTO 

BTO 

BTO 

MTO 

BTO 

BTO 

MTO 

BTO 

BTO 

BTO.  MTO 

MTO 

BTO 

MTO 

MTO 

MTO 


Bangor  Daily  News  BTO 


Seawood.  Charles 
Sedgwick,  A.  C. 
Severeid,  Erie 
Shade!,  Willard  P. 
Sh^MTO,  Lionel  S.  B. 
Shaw.  Charies  C. 
Shayoi,  Robert 
Sheahan,  Joseph  G. 
Sheean,  James  V. 
Sheets,  Millard 
Shelley.  J(^  D. 
•Shc^le.  WilUam 
Shepley.  James 
Shoop,  Duke 
Shrout,  William 
Siegman,  Harold 
Silk,  Arthur  G. 
Singleton,  A.  H. 
Slocum,  WilUam 
Small.  W.  C. 
Smalley,  Alton  D. 
Smith,  Howard  K. 
iknith,  Irving 


New  Ymker 

INP 

Life 

Ufe 

UP 

N.  Y.  Daily  News 
INP 

Chicago  Tribune 
Acme 

N.  Y.  Times 
CBS 

Infantry  Journal 

NANA 

CBS 

CBS 

Chicago  Tribune 

Redboidc 

Ufe 

Sudon  WHO 

Newsweek 

Time 

Kansas  City  Star 

Ufe 

Acme 

Time 

AP 

CBS 

Sat.  Even.  Post 
.  Paul  DiH>otch 


1-B 

MTO 

MTO  • 

BTO 

BTO 

MTO 

ETO 

BTO 

MTO 

ETO 

MTO 

MTO 

BTO 

MTO 

MTO 

MTO.BTO 

BTO 

MTO 

MTO 

MTO 

BTO 

I-B 


MTO 

ETO 

ETO 

MTO 

ETO 

BTO 

MTO.BTO 

BTO 

MTO 

ETO 

MTO 

MTO 

BTO.  MTO 

BTO 

BTO 

BTO 

MTO 

BTO 

BTO 

I-B 


BTO 

1-B 

BTO 

BTO.  MTO 

BTO 

BTO 

ETO 

15TO 

ETO 

MTO 


Smith.  _  _  _ 

Solon.  S.  L.  Son  PraadKO  Cheun.  BTO 

Sommers,  Martin  Sat.  Bven.  Poet  BTO 

Soodem.  Pmderiek  Randan  DiM  BTO 

Stanford.  Tboodore  A.  PittsbwghCowrltf  BTO 

Stand,  Ronald  ChcMmiSeLMan.  MTO.BTO 

Staal.  Johannes  Station  WRN  MTO 

Staela.  Arch  T.  Chicago  Daily  Newt  1-B 

^  ‘  ^  '  CteSnnSd.Mon.  Cte 

N.  Y.  Hcnld  Tiftoa  MTO 

AP  BTO 

Pawcett  Pwhlifatlai  MTO 

Afro  Aasarkna  MTO.BTO 

Atlanu  Monthly  BTO 

St.  Loots  Post  Diip.  sTO  _ 

ChkagolMlyNawB  MTO.flVO 


Stein.  Gunthtr 
Steinbeck.  John 
Strinkopf.  Alan  J. 
Stem.  Michael 
Stewart,  (Blie 
SthUag,  Monica 
Stakes.  Richard  L. 
Stoncman.  WilUam 
Stent,  Rex 


StnKi,WUItem 
Stiiaiv,  Blinbcth 


MTO 
MTO 

810.  MTO 

.  , _  BTO 

•Stricter.  Winiui  H.  Ckriidn  Sd.  Urn.  BTO 
StraChm.  I.  ParaaMoat  News  MTO 

SnWvaa.NcU  Pathe  BTaMTO 

Snhherger.  Cyrus  N.  Y.  Timts  MTO 

TeUofd,  Prank  Yomw  and  Rnbte  MTO 
TemU.JohaU.  Newsweek  BTO 

^  >.  Ifar  Sat.  Bvwa.  Pest  MTO 

.  Dorothy  N.  Y.  BsraM  Tfftmn  MTO _ 

.John  A.  CUeago  Tfibnaa  MTO.BTO 


Thoendika.  Josm»h 
Tight.  Dixie 
Bdward 
Tonura.  Sonia 
Trammell,  Niles 
*Trsaaor,  Thomas 
Tregaskis,  Richard 
Tnlm.  I^ncent 
Tu^er.  George 
Twitty,  Thoc^ 


_  MTO 

N.  Y.  Past  HTO 

Chicago  Defender  BTO 
NrVTltealdTrihnaa  BTO.  MTO 
NBC  MTO 

Lot  Angries  times  MTO.  BTO 
INS  MTO.BTO 

Afro  Amcrkaa  BTO 
AP  MTO.BTO 

N.Y.  Herald  Tribune  BTO 


Vaadcreook.  John  W.  NBC 
Vaadivert.  Rita  Time 
Vaadivert,  UlUiam  Time 
VcrmUUoo.  Robert  H.  UP 
Von  Schmidt,  Harold  Sat.  Bven.  Post 
Wade.  WUliam  INS 
Wales.  Henry  G.  Chicago  Tribone 
Wallenstein,  Marcel 


MTO 

BTO 

1-B.BTO 

B^MTO 

im 

HTO 

STO 

STO 

MTO 

BTO 

BTO 

BTO.  MTO 


Walsh.  Bnrke  NCWC 

Walton.  WUliam  Time 
Warner,  Oscar  B. 

Watson,  Mark  S.  Baltimore  Son  ^  . 

Wear.  Joaeph  Robert  Ft.  Worth  Star  Tele.  BTO 
WeUard.J.  H.  ChkagoThnaa  BIO.  MTO 

WeUcr,  George  Chicago  Daily  News  MTO 
Werner.  OsmB.  AP  BIO 

Wertenbraktf.  Charles 

C.  Time  BTO 

Wheelm.  George  NBC  BTO 

WThitoon^,  PhlUp  Baltiinore  Sun  BTO 
White.  Herbert  AP  MTO 

White,  Leigh  Chkago  Daily  News  MTO 

White,  Theodore  Time 
White.  W.  S.  Time  BTO 

White.  WUUam  W.  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune  MTO _ 

Whitehead.  Don  AP  M[0.8T0 

Whitman,  Howard  N.  Y.  Dally  News  ETO 
Whitney,  Peter  San  Prandseo  Chroo.  BTO 
Wiaat.ThobumH.  AP  I]0.1«B 

Wilhelm.  John  R.  Renters  STO 

WilUams,  John  Smlyn  Christiaa  Sci.  Mon.  BTO 
WUUcombe.  Joseph  INS  BTO 

Kew  Yorker  MTO 

N.Y.Hmald  Tribune  MTO 
AP  BTO 

}£S? 

NBA  gro 

NANA  BTO 

*NEA  BTO 

AP  BTO 

Psramnuat  News  MTO 

INS  I-B 


Raison,  Sdmood 
Wilson,  Gill  Robb 
Wilson,  Rooert 
Wina^  Harxild 
Wolf,  IlKMnas  H. 
WoUert,  Ira 
Woolf.  S.  J. 

Worth,  ^ward  S. 
Wright,  James 
Wright,  McQnown 

Ysrbrongh,  Tom 
Young.  Stanley 
Youngman.  Lawrence 


AP  BTO 

MTO 

Omaha  World  Tele.  BTO 
'ftme  I-B.  BTO 


Corpus  Chiisti  Changes 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex. — ^Billie 
Mayfield  is  managing  editor  of 
tfae  Corpus  Christi  Chronicle, 
evening  daily,  which  recently 
went  under  new  manage¬ 
ment. 

Gabe  Garrett  founded  the 
paper  and  was  publifiier  until 
the  change.  The  Corpus  Christi 
Publishing  Co.,  present  pub¬ 


lisher,  lists  the  following  as 
officers  in  the  new  corporate 
setup: 

E.  G.  Lloyd,  Jr.,  president;  H.  J. 
Mosser,  first  vicepresident;  War¬ 
ren  B.  Phillips,  second  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Howell  Ward,  secretary- 
treasurer;  Frank  B.  Lloyd,  as¬ 
sistant  secretary -treasurer.  Pres¬ 
ident  Lloyd  is  also  listed  as 
head  of  the  .Alice  (Tex.)  Wetes, 
weekly. 


INew  Seattle  Office 

PoRTiAMD,  Ore.  —  Dow,  Jonei 
&  Company,  Ltd.,  publiahers  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  ^tion  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  opened  a 
Seattle  bureau  offiM  recently 
at  621  Skinner  building,  to  op¬ 
erate  under  the  Northwest  of¬ 
fice  in  Portland.  Laurence  E. 
Hartmua,  son  of  the  late  W.  E. 
Hartmus,  long-time  busineas 


manager  of  the  Oregonian,  has 
been  named  bureau  chief.  He 
was  with  the  Owl  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  Islanda  during  the  war 
period  and  has  been  more  re¬ 
cently  with  the  San  Franciaoe 
staff  of  the  Wall  Street  JoumaL 
Victor  C.  Howard,  of  Seattle, 
baa  been  named  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  in  the  Paeifie  North¬ 
west. 
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Springfield  Unions 
Decline  Plant  Offer 


SPRIMOFIELD,  Mass. — Sherman 
H.  ^wles  lart  week  made  an 
offer  to  the  Springfield  News¬ 
paper  Guild  which  the  guild 
laMed  “the  most  fantastic  ever 
offered  a  labor  union”  and  then 
rejected  it 

llte  offer,  made  through 
Bowles'  three  managing  editors, 
was  to  rent  the  entire  facilities 
of  the  Cypress  street  plant — 
home  of  the  Republican  and 
Daily  News — to  the  guild  for 
the  publication  of  a  morning 
new^aper.  All  four  of  Spring- 
field's  Milles  have  been  strike¬ 
bound  since  Sept.  27. 

The  “string”  attached  to  the 
offer,  and  labeled  such  by  Paul 
Craig,  managing  editor  of  the 
Union  and  spokesman  for  the 
management  committee,  was 
that  the  guild  guarantee  that 
pickets  for'  all  four  striking 
unions  be  withdrawn  and  Bowles 
be  allowed  to  publish  a  non¬ 
union  evening  newspaper  in  the 
same  plant 

Steps  Towcord  OHer 
Here  is  the  chronological  story 
of  the  offer: 

On  Wednesday,  Richard  F. 
Husband,  managing  editor  of 
the  Republican,  contacted  Al¬ 
bert  J.  Zack,  of  the  guild’s  pub¬ 
lishing  committee,  and  informed 
him  that  Bowles  was  interested 
in  making  an  offer  of  this  type. 

Thursday,  Husband  repeated 
his  telephone  call,  telling  Zack 
that  he,  Craig  and  Frank  H. 
Kelly,  executive  editor  of  the 
Daily  News,  had  been  author¬ 
ized  to  make  the  offer  formal^ 
to  the  guild  and  asking  if  and 
when  the  guild  publishing  com¬ 
mittee  would  meet  with  them. 

Zack  set  the  following  noon¬ 
time  and  the  meeting  was  ar¬ 
ranged  under  three  guild  condi¬ 
tions:  (1)  That  the  meeting  be 
on  neutral  territory;  (2)  That 
the  management  understand  the 
committee  could  only  report  to 
the  guild  membership  and  could 
not  make  comitments  and  (3) 
niat  it  would  inform  the  three 
AFL  unions  of  any  proposal 
made  to  it 

Strike  in  Third  Month 
At  the  meeting,  Craig  outlined 
the  proposition  as  “a  means  to 
end  the  city's  news  blackout” 
which  moved  into  its  third 
month.  The  terms  of  the  pro- 


the  facilities  of  the  Cypress 
Street  plant  for  whatever  hours 
it  felt  it  needed  for  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  morning  new^aper. 

The  guild  would  arrive  at  its 
own  contracts  with  the  three 
mechanical  unions,  and  a  con¬ 
tract  with  a  company  union  of 
circulation  men. 

Bowles  would  set  no  figure 
for  the  lease  for  the  first  two 
weeks,  Craig  said,  until  the 
miild's  financial  picture  was  a 
little  more  definite  and  then  the 
lease  would  be  either  a  very 
small  amount  or  no  charge. 

For  its  lease  the  guild  would 
have  complete  use  of  all  the  ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  plant,  all  the 


newsprint  it  needed,  all  the  wire 
services  it  wanted  to  use,  the 
advertising,  circulation,  art  and 
business  departments. 

In  return,  Craig  said,  the 
guild  would  be  expected  to  guar¬ 
antee  that  .  the  management 
could  conduct  a  non-union  eve¬ 
ning  newspaper.  The  editorial 
staff  would  be  completely  non¬ 
guild  ( in  Springfield  the  guild 
has  only  slightly  more  than  50% 
of  the  ^itorial  staffs  of  the  four 
newspapers  on  its  membership 
rolls).  Craig  said  the  mechani¬ 
cal  help  would  be  non-union,  or 
union  help  working  in  an  open 
shop.  He  said  the  management 
would  arrive  at  “some  sort  of 
agreement  with  the  three 
unions  to  permit  this.” 

Guild  Sees  'Catch' 

Craig  pointed  out  Bowles  was 
making  the  offer  “as  a  way  to 
get  news  to  the  city  and  money 
to  his  striking  employes.”  To  a 
remark  from  ^ck,  spokesman 
for  the  guild  tommittee  that  con¬ 
sist^  of  himself,  Annette  Doyle 
and  Philip  Auffrey,  that  the 
easiest  way  to  achieve  these  ob¬ 
jectives  would  be  to  sign  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  four  unions  and 
end  the  strike.  Craig  answered 
that  “perhaps  that  might  be  the 
easiest  way  but  this  seems  to  us 
to  be  the  way.” 

That  afternoon  the  guild  met 
and  unanimously  rejected  the 
offer  with  the  statement: 

“As  usual  there  was  a  catch  to 
Mr.  Bowles’  offer.  All  four 
unions  would  be  acting  as  their 
own  strikebreakers,  working 
without  a  contract. 

“Furthermore,  Mr.  Bowles  in¬ 
sisted  that  he  be-  permitted  to 
operate  an  open  shop  paper  in 
the  same  plant. 

“Only  Mr.  Bowles  would  have 
though  up  such  a  suggestion. 
We  explained  it  to  our  mem¬ 
bership  and  they  shouted  it 
down.” 

George  Memmott,  president  of 
the  Springfield  Guild,  labelling 
the  offer  “the  most  fantastic 
ever  offered  a  labor  union,” 
pointed  out  that  acceptance 
would  have  defeated  the  aims  of 
all  four  labor  unions  by  allow¬ 
ing  Bowles  to  operate  new^a- 
pers  without  labor  contracts 
with  his  employes. 

Menunott  said  that  Bowles,  if 
the  unions  had  accepted  the  of- 


ing  rate  and  circulation  rate  on 
his  evening  newspaper,  entered 
into  ,  a  circulation  war  with  the 
guild’s  morning  newspaper  and 
put  it  out  of  business. 

"But  the  offer  was  rejected,” 
Memmott  said,  “solely  because 
it  would  have  had  us  acting  as 
our  own  strikebreakers.” 

International  representatives 
of  the  International  ’Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  and  the  Printing 
Pressmen  and  Assistants  Union 
backed  the  rejection  of  the  pro¬ 
posal  and  guild  officials  said 
they  were  handing  the  details 
of  the  proposal  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Stereotypers  Union,  as  the 
fourth  imion  in  the  dispute. 


Correspondents  Defend 
Gov't  Press  Agents 

continued  from  page  10 

Warren  B.  Francis,  Los  An- 
geles  Times:  “Without  doubt, 
government  outlays  for  public 
relations  can  be  cut  without 
hurting  the  press  corps.  If  Rep¬ 
resentative  Taber  classifies  un¬ 
der  the  heading  of  press  agentry 
the  promotion,  salesmanship 
and  propaganda  material  coming 
from  Federal  agencies,  very  sub¬ 
stantial  savings  probably  are 
possible. 

“Before  any  figure  can  be 
fixed,  appropriations  and  func¬ 
tions  must  be  studied  thorough¬ 
ly.  No  across-the-board  curtail¬ 
ment  will  benefit  the  public  and 
arbitrary  cuts  may  be  very  in¬ 
jurious. 

“Especially  in  the  past  10  or 
15  years,  many  bureaus  and  in¬ 
dependent  establishments  have 
received  money  under  the  guise 
of  providing  information  when 
it  was  desired  and  used  for  sell¬ 
ing  the  people  on  some  program 
or  policy  or  for  ballyhooing  cer¬ 
tain  individuals.  ’These  outlays 
surely  can  be  stopped. 

“But  the  government  has  be¬ 
come  more  complex  as  it  has 
expanded,  so  that  press  officers 
are  essential  to  furnish  a  point 
of  contact  for  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents.  The  services  and 
large  bureaus  with  enough  man¬ 
power  to  assign  beats  may  be 
able  to  get  along  without  infor¬ 
mation  sections  but  the  newspa¬ 
per  representatives  who  do  not 
maintain  daily  or  weekly  con¬ 
tact  with  all  parts  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  truly  need  help  of 
pressmen  on  Federal  payrolls. 

“A  lot  of  handouts  are  inter¬ 
esting  only  to  persons  In  par¬ 
ticular  fields  and  the  volume 
might  well  be  cut.  However, 
the  factual  summaries  of  what 
goes  on  in  government  agencies 
are  badly  needed  and  should 
not  be  chopped  off  indiscrimi¬ 
nately.” 

Propaganda  in  Pamphlets 

Truman  Felt,  St.  Louis  Star- 
Times:  “Rep.  Taber  will  find, 
if  he  analyzes  the  output  of  gov¬ 
ernment  press  agents,  that  it  is 
largely  factual.  The  propa¬ 
ganda  he  complains  of  rarely 
appears  in  the  output  of  the 
press  sections,  but  is  found  too 
frequently  in  the  pamphlets  put 
out  by  other  branches  of  gov¬ 
ernment  Information  set-ups. 
Radio  scripts  also  should  be  ex¬ 
amined.  Many  of  them  are  not 


glorify  some  bureaucrat  or  pro¬ 
mote  his  own  pet  Ideas. 

“I  base  these  statements  on  a 
recent  study  of  all  the  govern¬ 
ment  press  and  information  ma¬ 
terial  received  by  our  bureau 
during  a  typical  week.  Some 
government  press  agents,  the 
’no  comment’  boys  who  seem 
never  to  have  heard  that  they 
are  paid  out  of  public  fun<ta 
rather  than  from  their  chiefs 
personal  pocketbook,  riiould  be 
kicked  out.  The  majority  of 
them,  however,  are  trying  to  do 
an  honest  information  job  and 
should  not  be  punished  for  the 
sins  of  the  real  propagandists, 
usually  found  in  other  sections 


of  information  divisions  or  hid¬ 
den  away  as  ‘special  assistants’ 
in  some  other  office.” 

Dewey  L.  Fleming,  Baltimore 
Sun:  “It  is  my  feeling  that  Mr. 
Taher  greatly  overestimates  the 
influence  of  the  so-called  gov¬ 
ernment  “press  agent’  over  the 
press  of  the  country,  and  great¬ 
ly  underestimates  the  ability  of 
the  average  reporter  to  discrim¬ 
inate  between  fact  and  propa¬ 
ganda. 

“Granting,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  propaganda  in  the 
output  of  some  government 
press  relations  officers,  it  is  my 
belief  that  the  bulk  of  it  is  de¬ 
tected  readily  by  reporters  of 
any  experience,  and  that  very 
little  of  it  finds  its  way  into  the 
news  columns. 

“My  first  experience  with  gov¬ 
ernment  ‘press  agents’  was  ob¬ 
tained  during  the  Republican 
administrations  of  Presidents 
Coolidge  and  Hoover.  I  did  not 
think  then,  nor  do  I  thing  now, 
that  these  gentlemen,  as  Mr. 
Taber  accuses,  ‘never  tell  the 
truth  if  they  can  help  It,’  or  that 
their  offices  were  set  up  ‘to 
cover  up  the  iniquities  of  the 
departments.’ 

“On  the  contrary.  I  have  felt 
that  most  of  them  perform  a 
useful  service  in  providing  rou¬ 
tine  factual  information  which 
the  reporter  could  obtain  on  his 
own  initiative  only  by  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  time  and  effort  that 
could  be  devoted  more  profitably 
to  other  matters. 

“It  may  be.  as  the  congress¬ 
man  says,  that  the  press  corps 
has  become  lazy  and  that  there 
are  reporters  who  ‘want  a  hand¬ 
out  on  anything  they  put  in  the 
paper.'  I  do  not  happen  to  know 
any  of  them.” 

They  Can  Be  Detoured 

Lucian  C.  Warren,  Buffalo 
Courier  Express :  “Working 
newspapermen  no  longer  con¬ 
demn  press  agents  as  a  class. 
Reporters  and  city  editors  and 
even  Washington  correspon¬ 
dents  now  often  find  that  press 
agents  are  useful  creatures  at 
digging  out  information  which 
might  otherwise  be  difficult  to 
ferret  out.  Of  course,  there  are 
abuses  In  press  agentry  as  there 
are  in  any  field. 

“But  given  the  choice  of  doing 
away  with  all  press  agents  or 
taking  their  chances  at  match¬ 
ing  wits  against  the  insidious 
ones,  most  newspapermen  would 
take  the  latter  course  and  let 
the  press  agents  remain,  even  in 


“True,  some  of  the  tricks 
pulled  by  government  press 
agents  are  nauseating,  but  then 
so  are  some  of  the  publicity 
gags  worked  by  Congressmen. 
If  Rep.  Taber  wanted  to  do 
something  constructive,  he 
should  take  steps  to  improve  the 
quality  of  government  press  bu¬ 
reaus,  not  abolish  them.  And  as 
to  Mr.  Taber’s  point  that  ‘so- 
called  public  relations  staffs 
were  set  up  in  the  first  place  to 
cover  up  the  iniquities  of  the  de¬ 
partment’ — no  good  newspaper¬ 
man  ever  let  a  press  agent 
throw  him  off  a  trail.  Press 
agents  can  be  detoured  as  well 
as  used.” 
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Whitmire  Quits  Caracas  Papers  'No  Pictures' 
Spartanburg  for  Up  Hates,  Price  Rule  Invoked 

Post  in  Muncde  acas  dallies  with  one  exception  At  Lewis  Trial 

W^«oro.  -  Reporteia 

neracrman,  lor  lo  years  asso  K«  sieniw]  to  <viv»r  th*  .InVin  I. 


Ideas  Likened 
To  Products, 
'Retailing'  Urged 

"Retail  distribution”  of  buai- 


ciated  with  the  Spartanburg  by  five  centimos,  ef-  cover  the  John  L.  ness  truths  on  the  communMy 

I  Relipion,  £1  NacUmal  and  mu^ouse,  with  no  acccnmno-  Trade  Council,  declared  this 

’  Etfera  was  increased  from  uatons  arranged  for  flie  press,  week  in  a  speech  at  the  group's 

M  to  25  centta^  and  ^t  of  My  ar^aisj-^me  of  them  an  annual  lun^eoT  forom  to  Niw 
El  Pais  and  l/lHma  Notieias  hour  ahead  of  the  bearing  time  York  City 
from  15  to  M.  Recently  these  —Include  many  s^en.  A  -Such'  iSerchandislng.”  he 
dallies  raised  rates  on  theater  Pfsos  section  was  set  apart  for  “varies  not  at  aU  In  prin- 
aM  cinema  advertising  in  an  “*  newsmra  w^  the  case  re-  clple  from  the  merehandisiu  of 
effort  to  conserve  space  ’“!"***  hearing  Wednesday.  .  tangible  consumer  or^lnct 

El  Heraldo,  which  publishes  The  federal  court  rule  against  .  .  Iffilions  of  dollars  spent  at 
^th  nmraing  and  afternoon  edl-  news  camerw  was  brought  into  the  so-called  national  level  In 
participate  in  the  Pjay  ^tore  J^e  Gol^rough  brilliant  advertisements  offering 
agreement.  took  his  ptaM  at  the  ^ch.  ,  course  in  Americanism, 

I  ~  have  done  the  cause  oi  Indus- 

I  Whitmire  Held.mmn  dafltHtflrW 

He  succeeds  wfl^m  M  ml?:  georgE  C.  BOWEN.  73.  secre-  th^dSS^r  *“ 

mire  who  has  resigned  to  be-  tary  -  treasurer  and  mneral  On  watch  Sunday  at  Lewis’  went  <m, 

**''  mSSier^l^' siSbealT^  home  in  AP  m?n 

Mu^e  (M.)  Star  and  Times.  Ushing  Company,  publishers  of  tographer  WllHam  C.  Chaplis  shSfSk 

CharlM  D.  De  Lonne  has  been  the  sSem  (n!T)  Sunbeam  aiS  Mnt  a  note  to  the  mine  chlrf  to 
^woM  from  city  circular  Standard. Janeyinan  md  ^  see  what  chances  toere 

ifTT)  Monitor-  be  for  pictures  that  day.  Chap-  Sd^“1Sl?l5iL5i&‘SS^Whi 
cujjtion.  RegiMter,  died  at  his  home  in  wrote  as  follows  on  a  Wire-  k2S  TS? 

B4r.  mi^re  was  guest  of  Salem  Nov.  20.  photo  envelc^e: 

honor  at  a  farewell  dinner  Nov  «■  «  a#fAtwswvn  t  « _ .i-  only  his  comnussloiis  to  roiwfort 

a  when  To^  oaW  toibute  to  MacLxam.  former  him.  .  .  .  When  tolth  In  the  tln- 

hls  “outstanding  achievements”  S?*”*®?"  ****  Melrose  (Mass.)  aiwwerine*lhB.r?S^S^w!i  seled  gods  of  radio  collapses, 

as  Herald-Journal  cdrculat^**  H4**h^***/i?^  publisher  of  the  Pl«Me*SMk****<YM*  aSS  neighbors  turn  to  neighbors  for 

,^ing  the  IS  Mr.  S "^I'^Sa* ^  coli^  w«  l^“t5^?  discussion  and  guidance.” 

Whitinire  was  associated  with  “  Hh>«ham^^  Nov.  16.  '  ...  i  i 

our  circulation  department,  the  Hrasw  Caar  Luht,  66,  editor  afternoon?  *  dflCtfillied  Adfi 

circulation  of  the  Herald  and  the  Lafayatte  (Ind.)  Journal  "Do  yon  plan  a  drive?  ^lOSSUlVa  AUS 

the  Journal  was  increased  Cotr^.  died  Nov.  16.  after  “Do  you  plan  ha^g  any  SITUATION  WANTED 

125%.”  Mr.  Townes  noted.  The  »  long  Illness.  He  had  been  on  visitors?  *  (Cssli  wM  OnUr) 


(^tiituarp 


Classified  Ads 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(C^  wMi  Ofiiw) 

I  tim.  $50  pw  I'hm 


mjbUsher  also  recalled  that  fte  staff  of  toe  Journal  and  Cou-  “Do  you  expect  to  leave  the  I  tin.— »M)  pw  I'liw 

^,*^1''*  .°*'{jdn^^  {5®  P'eeent  P'*5*“**ov.  the  house  this  afternoon  or  evening?  4  liinM  —  .40  per  lies  per  imerdee 

^  1?’  Herald -Journal  Courier,  for  nearly  45  "May  we  come  In  to  take  a  HEtP  WANTED  AND 

■  .^.eUve^  ..routes  ‘into  years.  picture  of  you  spending  toe  ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

widely  scatter^,  dis^t  a^  re-  Charlxs  J.  Baxiub,  72,  editor  afternoon  at  home?  I  time— SI  DO  per  Use 

rural  sections,  thereby  as-  of  the  Naugatuck  (Conn.)  Daihi  “Thanking  you  for  the  kind-  ?  «■«  — -  line^^er  ierartim 

SSS^^f  •52”!  extendi  Sin  I 

moraipers  regular  deUvery  of  died  Nov.  28  in  a  Naugaturti  thepast,  we  remain,  .  is.!. 

PWer  Md  toat  hoqiital.  He  was  the  dean  of  “Tte  Photographers  on  coast  eppteslausoly  tee,  s  leuw 

Mr.  Whitmire  drove  the  first  newvaper  writers  in  that  sec-  Watch.”  wuSH^  S! 

of  Jhye  routes  WmseH.”  tion  and  was  the  first  reporter  Lewis  sent  it  back  with  ‘TJo”  FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY 

oover  by  telegraph  for  out-of-  checked  for  toe  first  four  ques-  NOON 

m2?  to/iST  newspapers.  tlons  and  “Sorry"  for  the  otoers.  W.  terwoid  aU  moU  r«»i«td  !•  sa- 

will”  and  “best  wUhmi”  j  Jambs  E.  SpumiaB,  80,  manag-  ■  twor  to  aumbon.  Mail  te  be 

tS?ef“f  wrMi™tely‘^«)  ‘SIS'  '  Tlfibune  CE  when  answering  kind  ADS. 

ald-Journal  executives  and  em-  **'^**“^  **if'^,*  *“”*  **^”*“-  After  21  years  on  toe  Wets  ploota  addroti  them  at  feNewt:  Bos 

ployes.  Harolo  D.  Vauvt,  66,  former  York  Herald  IVibuas,  Joseph  Number,  EDITOR  6  PUBLISHER,  1475 

Advertising  Director  Charles  ™anaglng  editor  of  the  Lynn  Herzberg  has  bMn  appointed  Broadway.  Naw  YorL  IB,  N.  Y. 

E.  Godfrey  was  toastmaster.  (Mass.)  Item  and  an  Associated  city  editor,  ac-  ii'=t=gg=aggga«mt^= 

^  Press  correspondent  for  25  cording  to  an  "  “  ‘ 

T  •.  .  w  .  ?*■”’  4^  J**a  home  in  announcement 

IrCUt  Directs  Agmn  Swampscott,  Mass.,  Nov.  24.  Nov.  25  by 

With  elecUons  over.  Jack  DmttBs.  58.  son  of  C^rge  A.  Cor- 

Lalt,  editor  of  the  New  York  **  founder  of  Quebec  L’Evene-  HMnaring 

Mirror,  Is  resuming  active  dl-  "ow  L’Evenement  -  Jour-  «^*or.  L.  L.  En- 

rectlon  of  the  Sumtoy  JOTtw  *  Quebec  hospital  ®**y  *?' 

magazine  as  authorita^e  editor  ®  lengthy  illness.  fior  eince  1939, 

wlto  Leo  Hofeller  as  his  assist-  ,  Mary  Gavin  Tbaylor,  librarian  5  f 

ant.  King  Features  Syndicate  ^n  the  reference  department  of  P  *  a  * 

will  continue  to  cooperate  in  the  Richmond  ( Va. )  Times-Dis-  . 

the  production  of  the  magazine,  P«tch  and  the  Richmond  Newt  tu,  *:  _ 

but  the  policy  will  be  aome-  Leader,  died  unexpectedly  In  a  r-i*,.  ^  m  ”  ..  COUNTY  8aat  Waakly.  eotb  year, 

where  midway  between  the  for-  Richmond  Hospital  Nov.  20.  She  Herzberg  Central  New  j<r~T.  Rr<».i»4S  J72.- 

not  quite  so  big,  to  leave  room  Henry  Edison  Willtawa  an  coigses  at  New  York  going  strong,  grossing  aaa.ooo  per 

tor  a  little  more  tevt  The  v.aa™*^.  «  j  ®0*  University.  Recently  he  has  year.  Owner  tired  end  wsnts  to  rest, 

azine  will  ahh  columnist  for  the  been  working  on  a  book.  '*Late  informstien  to  reeponslble  per* 

rim  more  pages  Christian  Science  Monitor,  died  City  Edition ’*  bv  Henkl  Trib-  bother  me  nTiieas  yon 

J»»-  5-  in  Wickenburg,  Ariz.,  recently.  unfsSff  m^mblm.  ^  oT"ifd^Sr"‘rp.bm£^r'. 
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have  extended  us  In  4  «*#•— JO  par  Has  par  fauartioa 
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Photographers  on  cout  appraMamSaly  Bva,  »  lauoc 
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r  toe  first  four  quee-  NOON 
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•  30  days  only 
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CAPABLE  HAITDLIXO,  bo/ing.  soil¬ 
ing.  mergers  dniUos  or  vooslles,  nny- 
where  in  U.  8.  Vo  lensen  or  tmdes. 
Len  Feighner  Ageney,  Box  A3,  Mt. 
Plesssnt,  Miehignx. 

#ibSoand  iarootmeots  in  selected  Pnb- 
licetion  Properties.  Ar^mr  W. 
Beypes,  635  linrket  8A,  Sob  Frsaicisco 


PoUadioM  For  Solo 

COUNTF  Sent  Woekly.  POtb  y^ 
Central  New  Jersey,  grOM  1946  973.- 
000,  modem  bnlldlnc  nod  pUnt.  915.- 


Dftilr.  cuk  4owb.  $10011. 


D^lj.  cask  down  $45M.  DivertUled. 
Daily.  Million  cMh  down. 

Daily.  $60OM.  kalf  Int. 

State  year  eaah  pooition. 

W.  H.  GliOrKR  00..  VENTURA.  CAL. 
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DOC  SAYS  *‘OET  OUT**  80  W£‘RE 
aalliax  icood  ■■oklao-oa«ipp*d  weekly 
ia  preyreaelTe  tewa  of  700.  W1U 
Kroea  $$.000  ihia  year;  ideal  Maa-wlfe 
prepoeitiea.  Bell  for  $$.600.  Como 
and  look  it  orer.  Mewe.  Bdaar.  WIs. 


EXCEPnOKAL  Old  Howspapor  pro¬ 
perty  eaa  be  boackt  for  twice  laat 
year*!  act.  Good  eooipmeat.  Splen¬ 
did  market.  OoUeRo  Iowa.  Ideal  year 
roaad  Ornate.  Oatetandiny  iareat- 
meat— yea  weB*i  flad  better.  Groaa 
alwat  0.000.  **Owner.**  Box  6047. 
Editor  *  Pablliker. 


ARMY  OrnOEB,  wltk  $10,000  to  in- 
▼eat.  waata  invealmeBt  in.  parchaae  of 
or  abort  term  ooatract  witn  optloa  to 
bay.  email  dally  or  larce  weekly  in 
midweatera  atatea,  premrablt  Iowa. 
Minaeaota,  or  Wiaeonaln.  12  yeara* 
experieaea  aU  pkaaea  of  newapaper 
maaafemeBt,  prior  to  and  while  in 
Army.  Still  M  daty  bat  deaire  perma¬ 
nent  location.  Ari^lable  abont  15 
April.  1047.  B$.  ^oteatant.  aingle, 

excellent  refereneea  from  midweatem 
pabliabera.  Write  Box  5980.  Editor  A 
nbliaber. 


DOWN  PAYMENT  to  $50,000  for 
daily  in  Mid-Weat  or  aonthem  atate. 
Box  5928.  Editor  A  Pnbllaher. 


WE  WANT  to  bay  email  well  eatab- 
liahed  daily  eloae  AlMolntely  con¬ 
fidential.  L.  M.  Koaenbanm  A  Son, 
565  Fifth  Are.,  Mew  York  17. 


WILL  PAY  coed  price  for  Mid-weat 
email  daily,  B»  95,  Nowata.  Okie., 
bank  reference. 


DO  YOU  want  to  lira  in  Yermont'a 
loTelieat  email  ec^eye  town  and  ran 
proyreaeire  weekly  newapaper  in  part- 
nerabip  with  returned  reterant  $15,- 
000  required.  Box  6060,  Editor  A 


Help  Wealed — ^A^rorlbcng 


NEWSPAPER 

PROMOTION 


BNTIIIE  KEW8PAPKK  P1.ANT  for 
aale.  Arailable  January  let.  Includea 
large  Hoe  rotary  preaa,  4  linotype 
machinea,  Ludlow,  ererything  necea- 
aary  to  print  a  daily  newapaper.  Mow 
in  operation.  Box  5975,  Editor  A  Pub- 
liaher. 


Ntwtptpor  Soffkoa 


COMPLETE  SPORTING  Mawa  Senrice 
for  weekliea  and  amall  dailiea.  Write 
for  complete  information.  SjMrta 
Preaa  Aaaoe.,  506  Dryden  Bldg.,  TOnt, 


Layout  and  Copy 


Wiwififw  Pn,,  Fiiianri 


MlfTfTTTfTfini  niMantlIng.  merlny 
aaeambHny  entire  newapaper  planta 
repaira.  maintenanee.  aer^ee  natloa 
wide. 

Larena  Prlntara  Macklnlata  Oa. 

•a  Reae  Street.  Mew  York  7.  M.  Y. 


IS  NEW  TIBRATOR  STOCKS,  part 
No.  N-118  for  ^plex  double  width 
preaa.  Bargain.  Lexington  Herald- 
Leader.  Lexington.  Kentucky. 


48.PACE  HOE  PRESS 
ShMt  Oat-O*  nw- 

OoBpIM.  StmotTPlaa  MMkinnr 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  Inc. 

17  B.  dSnd  St.  New  York  OUy  17 


POR  SALE 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
Angle  Bar  Model  —  D.  C.  eqquipment 
24  PAGE  HOE  RIGHT  ANGLE 
Complete  Sterep— 22% -in.  cut-off — ^AC 
82  PAGE  HOB  QUAD 
Complete  Stereo— 81  % -In.  cut-off— AC 
AVAIIaABLE  SHORTLY 
82  PAGE  SCOTT 

Single  Width— 4  Deck— color  preaa 
22%-ia.  cut-off— Stereo — ^DC 
40  PAGE  HOE 

Complete  Stereo — 22% -in.  cut-off— DO 
0088  SEXTUPLE 

3  decka,  23%-iB.  cut-off — AC  equip. 
GOSS  SEXTUPLE 

8  Unita.  28%-in.  cut-off.  AO  equip. 
BEN  SHULMAN 

552  E.  Main  St.  Rocheater  4.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  POR  EXPORT 
Newapaper  and  Magaaine  Preaaea  for 
immediate  or  future  removal. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

552  E.  Main  St.  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  80  to  35  H.  P.  Alternating 
Cnrrent  Motor  Equipment.  220-ToIt 
60-cycle  8-phase,  for  operating  small 
Web  Press.  Box  5966,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

_ Bntinoat  Opportiftiia _ 

A  LONDON  BUREAU  la  offered  to 
American  magaaine  and  newspaper 
pnbliahera  by  Britiah-American  Pnb- 
liahing  Co.,  Ltd.,  143  Fleet  Street. 
London.  E.  C.  4.  with  (1)  Editorial. 
(2)  AdTertising.  (8)  Circulation  Serv- 
ieea  In  U.K..  or  any  of  the  three. 
Terms  on  application.  Box  6085, 
Editor  A  Pablfaher. 


Position  available  now  with  midwest* 
em  ^ily  of  nearly  half  million  circu¬ 
lation.  Need  man  capable  of  good 
rough  layouts  (no  comprehensives) 
and  vigorous  result-getting  copy.  Pre¬ 
fer  experience  with  either  newapaper. 
magaaine  or  agency.  ^  . 

Free  hospital  and  life  inaurance  and 
liberal  pension  plan. 

Write  fall  details  immediately  includ¬ 
ing  educational  background,  prior  ex¬ 
perience,  age.  and  salary  requirementa. 
Enclose  picture  and  samples  (latter 
will  be  returned.) 

Box  6086.  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 


WANTED:  An  experienced,  settled, 

sober  advertising  solicitor  on  a  50 
year  old  daily  of  20,000.  Must  be 
a  good  copy  writer  and  competent  to 
handle  key  accounts.  We  want  a 
prodneer  NOT  one  who  thinks  In  terms 
of  so  many  hours  a  day.  Writs  B.  A. 
Schafer.  Adv.  Dir.  Meridian  Star. 
Meridian.  Miss,  stating  starting  salary 
desired  and  giving  references. 


Help  Waited— CircnUtiog 


YOUNG  UVB  WIRE  city  circulation 
man  for  afternoon  dally.  Box  6028, 
Editor  and  Pnbliaher. 


WANTED  ASSISTANT  OIROULA- 
TION  MANAGER  who  knows  how  to 
handle  boys  in  city  of  30,000,  com¬ 
bined  daily  circulation  40,000.  Steady 
juii,  good  opportunity  for  right  man, 
employ  120  persons.  Give  full  infor¬ 
mation  in  first  letter.  Write  Cecil  B. 
HirhYand.  Pres.  Clarksburg  Pnhliah- 
ing  Co.,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 


_ Halp_WaBto§^dilorial _ 

DESKMAN  OR  DESKMAN- RE¬ 
PORTER  wanted  by  six-day  afternoon 
AP  daily  In  soathern  town  of  85.000. 
must  be  capable  and  earnest.  Veteran 
preferred.  Address  full  details  to 
Box  6061.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  pro- 
greasive  afternoon  daily  in  western 
Pennsylvania.  A  desirable  well-pa]^ng 
position  for  the  right  person.  Box 
6043,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


GOOD  REPORTER 

Contentment  and  satisfaction  among 
onr  news  department  emoloyees.  pins 
production  of  the  best  newspaper  such 
a  spirit  can  achieve,  are  onr  objec¬ 
tives:  present  staff  members  measure 
up  to  that  ambition:  we  still  have 
room  for  one  or  two  reporters  of  the 
same  calibre  on  one  edition  evening 
daily  in  rapidly  developing  mannfac- 
tnring  center.  If  interested,  reply 
with  details  concerning  experience, 
educational  background,  family  status, 
desired  starting  salary,  enclosing 
photo.  Address  Editor.  Clinton  Her¬ 
ald,  Clinton,  lows. 


ADVERTISING  Salesman  wanted; 

must  also  be  good  at  copy  and  lay-  ^  e  j-., 

out,  and  thoroughly  dependable;  single  NEWS  EDITOR,  e^erienced.  5  day 
man  wanted  acconnt  housing  shortage;  morning  tabloid.  Pif**®** 

Florida  Southeast  coast;  good  salary  Western  states.  State  <»«f]J.*cat^n8, 
and  permanent  position  for  good  man.  News 

Give  full  details  of  past  employment  Wyo.  Daily  Ne  . 

and  send  samples  of  copy  and  layouts,  Worland,  Wyo, 

also  snapshot,  if  available,  and  other  AWPftWTnNTTY  FOR  REPORTER 

X?*  Suh®?om^e'''Serie^nc^  v?t?SS“W 

dential.  Sun-Tattler,  Hollywood,  Plor-  H]]  jjo.  2  snot  on  small  City 

daily  staff.  Combination  of  reporting. 

varied  experience  of  small  daily.  Im- 
department.  (Jood  roture  for  young,  opening.  Address  Beacon 

energetic  man  trained  in  lay-out,  sell-  v,,_-  p**{a  Illinois 
ing.  City  of  18.000.  Salary  $40,  Pins  Paris,  Illinois^ _ 

commissions.  The  Dally  Iberian,  New  texAS  DAILY  wants  reporter  who 
Iberia.  Im.  knows  sports  sad  hss  soms 

NEW  YORK  ADVERTISING  represen-  perleaes  for  eombinstlon  Job.  tetll 
tstive  for  class  msgasine  60,000  ABC  dally  In  fast-growing  town. 
eirenlstion.  Commission  bssis.  Box  experisneo,  ago,  send  photo.  ^l  aMu* 
6080,  Editor  A  Pnblisher.  I  self  to  Box  5987,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

IDITOR  S  PUILISHIR  for  NevMbM- 30,  1«M. 


MANAOINO  EDITOE  for  »m«ll  city 
Mr  in  low*.  AP  w^e.  tocolloat 
opportunity.  Box  •W2.  Editor  A 
PttbHihor.  


liAOHlKlST— ta«U  nix-dpy  SMUra 
ppBBP.  dnlly  wnata  eoBpotoot  ouohia* 
i*t.  Ninollnotypoi.  Pormn^nt  » 
ployBOBt.  Good  PBlnry.  Writ*  B«b 
*0*7.  Editor  *  F»bU»hor.  _ _ 


T^rO  OOHP08IMO  ROOM  MEN 
WANTED 

Oompofliny  room  toroiiBB — 20  mBohiae 
doily,  open  shop  aownpnper  ^d  nd 
room  foremnn  for  tome  plnat.  Loented 
within  200  mile*  of  New  York  OUy. 
SUte  quoIidentioB*,  experience  and 
recommendation*,  sox  5093,  Editor 
and  Pnbliaher.  


Former  Employes 
NEWARK  SUNDAY  CALL 

S-20  TEARS’  EXPERIENCE 

AVAILABLE  For 

Maintenance 

Public  Relation*  —  Advertisinx 
Artiit* 

Olrenlation  —  Promotion 
Aceonntinx 

Photoxraphy  —  Clerical 
Switchboard  Operator* 

Box  S058.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


mss 


Now  cporta  editor  eomtkem  d^y.  dr* 
eolation  55.000.  Oolmmn.  m»km.  «•* 
port.  Ample  referencoe.  Sainry 
98,600.  Box  6005.  Editor  A  PmbUakor. 

CARTOONIST  and  eomlo  atrin  artlat 
whooo  work  kaa  been  eymdieatod  na* 
tionally.  Wide  experleneo  In  aport  ear* 
toona  and  artielea.  Can  kaadlo  a^ 
aadsnaaent  nowapaper  art.  Box  6000. 
Editor  k  Pabllakor.  _ 

CRACKESJIliL  reporter,  2  year* 
comprehensive  experience.  collefe 
jonmallam  fradoate.  Box  5926,  Editor 
A  Pnbliaher. 

COLUMNIST.  Feature  Writer— Af- 
yreaaive,  capable,  indaatrioaa,  expoii* 
eneed.  Ready  for  responsible  position. 
Prefer  East.  Single.  23.  Box  5888, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


House  organ  background,  won  2 
awards  editing  leading  Army  paper. 
Rapid  re*writer,  clever  captions,  sharp 
heads,  public  relations  experience, 
press  photography.  College  degree. 
Would  use  talents  in  interesting  capa¬ 
city  on  newspaper  or  magasine.  Box 
6064.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST:  Special 
aasljpuBents  or  regular  positions.  Will 
send  photostat  samples  as  wall  as  all 
details  eoneeming  my  work.  Bax 
6021.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  CUB.  copy  boy.  leg  work 
for  N.  T.  Daily  News,  after  shooting 
up  Heinles.  could  not  stomach  running 
down  for  coffee.  Hunting  Job  to  break 
in  as  reporter  or  on  desk.  Fast, 
plenty  of  guts,  24.  employed,  take 
lower  salary  for  another  start.  Box 
6996,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR-PUBLICIST,  now  employed 
large  national  aeconnt.  available  after 
November  15.  6  years  newspaper  and 
magasine  experience;  combat  corre* 
spondent;  college— journalism.  Box 
5884,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FED-UP  EDITOR 

Needs  Change  Badly. 

N.  Y.  paper,  radio  and  magasine  ex* 
perienoe.  Rewrite,  makeup,  prodnction. 
Foreign!  Box  No.  6063,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WOMAN,  attractive,  refined,  heavy 
newt,  feature,  book  review  experience, 
newspapers,  pins  editing  and  drama 
criticism  magasinea,  wants  full  or 
part  time  work  in  New  York  area,  or 
as  correspondent  ont-of-town  pnbliea* 
tions.  Write  **Wendy.*'  Box  6084. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR — ^Wlde  newspaper 
and  magaaine  experience.  Contributor 
to  leading  trade  publications.  Experi¬ 
ence  rewrite  promotion  and  prodne* 
tion.  I  like  tr^e  work.  I  hope  yon*]1 
like  what  I  can  offer  in  New  York 
or  commoting  distance.  Box  5928,  Edi* 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  AUDI¬ 
TOR  with  complete  knowledge  of  oper- 
stiooB.  able  to  setup  an  accounting 
Kystem  you  want.  Prefer  middle  west 
city,  permanency  a  reqniaite.  Refer* 


GENERAL  MANAGER  or  Assistant  to 
Pnblisher.  Seasoned  knowledge  of  all 
departmenta.  Sound  negotiator,  agree¬ 
able  personality,  good  writer  and 
speaker,  civic  leader.  Reason  for 
ehsnge,  need  larger  field  for  talents. 
Minimum  sslsry  required  $10,000 
yesrly.  Can  be  available  January 
first.  For  personal  interview  tele* 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  of  all 
mechanical  and  publishing  affairs; 
seasoned  all  phases.  Employed.  Box 


SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVE— Man 
with  26  years'  experience  in  newspa¬ 
per  business.  Now  and  last  11  years 
advertising  manager  33.000  circulation 
paper  wishes  to  join  established  firm 
of  special  representatives  as  sales* 
man.  Prefer  Chicago  office.  Experi¬ 
ence  national  field  limited  to  handling 
^siness  from  newspaper's  end.  Not 
forced  to  seek  job.  Enough  interested 
to  give  np  well-paying  job  for  oppor* 
iuity  to  get  into  thia  field.  Write 
Box  6089.  care  of  Editor  A  Publisher.  , 


working  newsman,  more  than 
three  years’  experience  rewrite, 
general  assignment,  festnres.  all 
phases  desk  work  on  three  dail¬ 
ies;  skilled  at  makeup,  head 
writing;  seeks  position  on  metro¬ 
politan  daily  with  competition, 
permanency,  good  fntnre,  salary. 
Best  references.  Available  at 
once.  Box  6045,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  and  colnmnist 
outstanding  semi-weekly  town  of  6,000 
and  correspondent  for  state  dailies 
desires  change  for  better  future  first  of 
year.  Once  yonngeat  editor  in  State. 
Ten  years  experience  Includes  three 
yesrs  public  relations  and  promotion. 
Knows  advertising.  Best  references. 
Nothing  considered  under  $5,000  year. 
Box  6065,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR— open  for  new 
connection ;  well  versed  In  editorial, 
promotion,  prodnction.  Capable  edi¬ 
torial  writer.  Good  judge  of  news. 
Morris  Mogelever,  600  6th  Ave..  As- 
bnry  Park.  N.  J. 


PAST  U.  of  Wisconsin  1940  grnd. 
PAST  Cleve.  Plain  Doaler  ropoi^. 
PAST  AAF  ATO  Captain,  smuts 
PRESENT  Job  in  Public  RolatJons, 
Preta  Representation.  Nesrtpapor.  or 
Magasine  near  Los  Angeles. 

FUTURE  foremost  in  mind  for  young 
man  sritb  PAST  A  PRESENT  looking 
ahead.  Box  5964.  Editor  A  I^bllsher. 


REPORTER,  city  or  sports  editor. 
Veteran.  80.  fonr  years  experience 
dailies,  srire  services.  R.  N.  Bntler, 
399  14th  Ave..  Colnmbns  1.  O. 
VETERAN,  SINGLE,  energetic,  per¬ 
sonable.  Army  experience.  I^sires 
to  break  in  as  reporter.  Salary 
secondary.  Any  part  of  country.  Box 
6062,  Editor  A  iSiblisher. 


Sitintiow  Wanted — fWtnfrgpfcw 


NEWS-PHOTOGRAPHER— Ex-Marine 
nhotograpber  desires  start  on  daily. 
Two  years*  sports  editor,  weekly. 
Age  27,  single,  available  immediately. 
.  .  .  Box  number  6051,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


_ >6.  Edit _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

36,  Married.  4  children — 11  years 
metropolitan  papers  —  feature  pix., 
commnnity  sheets,  12  national  trade 
Journals,  2  years  small  town  dailies, 
Publicity.  Commercial.  Aerial.  Color, 
etc.  Oihi  equipment.  Vet.  and  Pho¬ 
tographer.  W.  W.  IT.  Best  of  recom¬ 
mendations!  I  Write  Box  5940,  Bdi- 
,tor  A  Pnblisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


ENSOUTE  LOS  ANGELES— 

Hie  Santa  Fe  Railroad  moved 
out  its  best  roUinc  stock  for  the 
top  managing  editors  of  the  East 
enroute  to  the  annual  meeting 
of  tte  Associated  Press  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors  at  Los  Angeles  this 
weidcend.  Forty-five  editors  and 
managing  editors  of  AP  news¬ 
papers  are  aboard  the  Super 
Chief  which  left  Chicago  Sun¬ 
day  evening  to  arrive  in  the 
Co^  city  Tueaday  morning. 
Many  h^  their  wives  with 
them  and,  counting  the  11  AP 
executives  aboard,  the  editors’ 
party  accounted  for  about  95 
out  of  the  Super  Chiefs  103 
luxurtous  accommodations. 

The  regularly  scheduled  train 
is  practically  an  “AP  Special" 
and  would  have  been  so  hMl  not 
several  managing  editors  can- 
odled  their  plau  at  the  last 
minute  and  decided  to  stay 
home  because  of  the  coal  strike 
news  and  labor  nemtlations  on 
their  own  papers.  Many  of  the 
newqwpermen  and  their  wives 
had  juM  attended  tiie  annual 
sessions  of  Sigma  IMta  Chi  at 
the  Stevens  HoM,  Chicago,  last 
weekend.  Ihus,  the  diner  and 
the  club  ears  house  one  con¬ 
tinual  reimion  of  editors  who 
had  Just  said  good-bye  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  those  who  have  not 
seen  each  ottier  dnee  the  last 
managing  editors  meeting  in 
Miami. 

Tour  correspondent  had 
planned  to  fiy  from  Oiicago  to 
Los  Angeles  Sunday  night  to 
provide  an  extra  day  there,  but 
at  a  late  hour  we  were  inloimed 
by  the  airline  that  our  fiight 
h^  “been  interrupted  in  New 
York”  (meaning  it  had  never 
left  the  ground)  and  because  of 
late  esmodlations  we  were  able 
to  make  this  train. 

Main  topic  of  conversation  of 
the  edit(»s  in  lighter  mo¬ 
ments  seems  to  oentar  around 
what  they  should  do  next  “as 
a  regular  commuter”  on  the 
Super  Chief  as  described  in 
“The  Hucksters.”  But  as  few 
of  them  had  brought  their 
sports  coats  and  few  of  their 
wives  had  brought  sladm  there 
was  little  they  could  do  to  emu¬ 
late  the  characters  of  the  book. 

Standing  Joke  of  the  trip  is 
the  account  of  one  editor  who 
swears  he  was  .dttlng  in  the 
club  car  when  a  beautiful  blond 
walked  through  tripping  “acci¬ 
dentally”  over  the  feet  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  was  reading  the 
book  in  question.  After  apol¬ 
ogies  and  a  few  drinks  tiiey  re¬ 
tired  to  the  diner. 

Assigned  to  the  train  to  see 
*  that  me  editors  are  pr<H;>erly 
taken  care  of  is  Lee  Lyles,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president  of  the 
railroad.  Leaving  no  stone  un¬ 
turned,  Mr.  Lyles  has  provided 
delicious  food  in  the  diner  and 
on  Monday  night  had  all  the 
editors  and  their  wives  as  guests 
to  cocktails  and  dinner. 

Several  editors  (Including 
this  one)  besieged  Mr.  Lyles 
for  an  opportuni^  to  ride  in  the 
locomotive  cab  while  this  fam¬ 


ous  train  was  running  around 
100  miles  an  hour.  However, 
all  were  unsuccessful  as  Lyles 
foresaw  the  bombardment  be 
would  be  under  if  some  were 
afforded  the  experience  and 
others  were  not  .  . . 

All  were  anticipating  a  highly 
successful  meeting  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  which  promised  to  have 
a  record  attendance. 

*  *  * 

AT  THE  Chicago  meeting,  sev¬ 
eral  interesting  hotel  room 
“Shop  Talk"  discussions  devel¬ 
oped  out  of  remarks  made  in 
a  speech  by  Ji^n  S.  Knight  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News.  Mr. 
Knight  had  remarked  tiiat  many 
highly  educated  men  have  been 
abject  Ndlures  in  the  newspaper 
business  because  they  lacked  a 
sense  of  news  values  and  public 
pcrdiology.  Drawing  a  parallel 
between  palntlM,  mutic  and 
Journalism,  Mr.  Knight  said  the 
latter  “really  belongs  in  the  arts 
and  not  among  the  professions.” 
One  or  two  of  those  present 
took  Mr.  Knight  literally  and 
wondered  why  newspapermen 
were  calling  Journalism  a  pro¬ 
fession  if  it  were  truly  one  of 
the  arts. 

It  was  our  opinion  be  was 
speaking  figuratively,  as  ex¬ 
plained  In  one  of  his  later  state¬ 
ments  that  a  newspaperman  “if 
he  does  not  possess  that  indefin¬ 
able  something,  will  wind  up  in 
the  newspaper  business  as  a 
carrier  of  water  and  a  hewer  of 
wood.”  In  other  words,  an  edi¬ 
tor  or  a  reporter  has  to  be  an 
artist  in  his  profession  Just  as 
the  surgeon  must  be  in  his  or 
tile  musician,  or  the  painter. 

Among  other  things,  Mr. 
Knight  said  "the  appalling  thing 
of  American  Journalism  in  its 
modem  beginning  was  the  stu¬ 
pidity  of  publidiers  who  talked 
about  the  higher  destiny  of  Jour¬ 
nalists  and  paid  them  nothing." 

In  later  discussions  it  was 
generally  agreed  there  are  still 
too  many  publishers  paying  in¬ 
adequate  sahiles  to  their  edi¬ 
torial  executives.  It  was  also 
agreed  the  situation  now  is 
better  than  it  used  to  be.  How¬ 
ever,  several  men  present  who 
were  former  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  on  small-town  and  large 
city  dailies  were  of  the  opinion 
that  Journalism  as  a  profession 
should  provide  the  same  incomes 
to  its  workecs  as  received  by 
membos  of  the  medical  and  le¬ 
gal  professions.  They  pointed 
out,  and  some  prominent  news¬ 
paper  executives  agreed  with 
them,  that  in  small  tosms  par¬ 
ticularly  doctors  and  lawyers 
were  in  the  highest  Income 
brackets  and  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  because  of  the  re^mnsi- 
bility  of  tiieir  work,  iihould  re¬ 
ceive  no  less. 

It  is  our  contention  that 
classing  of  doctors  and  lawyers 
together  is  as  erroneous  as 
grouping  all  bricklayers  and  cor¬ 
poration  executives.  It  is  Just 
as  fallacious  to  assume  that  all 
doctors  and  lawyers  have  big  in¬ 
comes  as  it  is  to  say  all  news- 


Conadion  Memorial 

Toronto  —  VUcount  AUxoa- 
dor  anvoilod  a  bronsa  tablet 
in  memory  of  Toronto  news¬ 
papermen  who  died  in  the 
second  great  war,  in  a  cere¬ 
mony  at  the  Toronto  Men's 
Press  Club  last  week.  Can¬ 
ada's  Governor-General  later 
was  made  on  honorary  life 
member  of  the  club, 

paper  editors  have  large  sal¬ 
aries. 

We  believe  if  averages  were 
taken,  newspaper  salaries  would 
stack  up  pretty  favorably  with 
the  legal  and  medical  profes¬ 
sions.  Men  starting  in  the  other 
professions  spend  years  as  ap¬ 
prentices  in  large  law  ofSces,  or 
as  internes  or  in  building  up 
their  own  practices  at  pay  which 
sometimes  makes  a  copyboy  in 
the  large  city  look  like  a  mil¬ 
lionaire. 

However,  we  agree  that  even 
in  small  towns  publishers  should 
pay  respectable  salaries  for  com¬ 
petent  editorial  executives.  If 
they  don’t,  they  are  going  to 
find  it  Increasingly  dllllcult  to 
find  able  men  unlling  to  work 
for  them.  We  merely  note  that 
the  arguments  explained  above 
for  arriving  at  that  belief  are 
fallacious. 

a 

Ralph  Sanders  Heads 
Editorial  Service 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.  —  South¬ 
ern  editors  are  enlarging  their 
acquaintance  with  the  editorials 
of  their  Southern  neighbors  and 
adding  a  new  exclusively  South¬ 
ern  flavor  to  their  editorial 
pages  since  the  inauguration  of 
the  Southern  Editors’  Weekly 
Round-Table,  issued  by  Southern 
Editorial  Service  here. 

Kal{>h  Sanders,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chattanooga  Netos- 
Free  Press,  is  editor  of  the  serv¬ 
ice.  He  subscribes  to  a  chang¬ 
ing  list  of  30  Southern  telly 
newspapers  and  selects  some  20 
editorial  and  20  etetoriol  para¬ 
graphs  which  are  offered  in 
mimeogratfli  form  eadi  week  to 
Southern  editors.  The  result  is 
a  digest  of  the  most  notable  edi¬ 
torials  of  the  week  from  editors 
all  over  the  South,  selected 
strictly  for  Interest  to  Southern 
readers. 

The  service  is  used  in  consid¬ 
erable  volume  by  editors  as  a 
source  of  bright,  highly  read¬ 
able  short  features  and  fillers 
for  their  editorial  pages. 


Electronic 
Drive  Designed 
For  Presses 

SCHXNECTADY,  N.  Y.  —  The 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer 
will  be  the  first  newspaper  in 
the  country  to  use  electronic 
drive  on  presses.  General  Elec¬ 
tric  engineers  announced  this 
week  that  the  new  am)aratus  has 
been  dteigned  for  use  on  the  61 
rotogravure  and  44  newspaper 
press  units. 

It  was  pointed  out  electronic 
control  allows  a  single  motor  to 
perform  Jogging,  threading,  run¬ 
ning  and  braking  functions  on 
a  press.  This  eliminates  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  threading  motors, 
large  drive  bases,  over-running 
clutdies,  gearing  and  brakes. 

The  G-E  electronic  drive  op¬ 
erates  from  a  440-volt  plant  cir¬ 
cuit.  It  consists  of  a  sealed 
ignition  tube  panel  and  a 
magnetic  control  panel,  both 
metal  enclosed,  motor  selector 
switches  and  d-c  drive  motors. 
All  equipment,  except  the  drive 
motors,  is  static. 

The  drive  performs  exception¬ 
ally  well  on  high-speed  rotary 
w^  presses,  engineers  stated. 
It  is  operated  from  the  conven¬ 
tional  push-button  station  re¬ 
quiring  nothing  new  for  the 
operatozs  to  iMin.  Adjustable 
voltage  is  supplied  to  variable 
speed  d-c  drive  motors,  whidi 
may  be  eo-axially  mounted  with 
the  main  press  s^t.  Electronic 
control  provides  practically  in¬ 
finite  operating  speeds,  eliminat¬ 
ing  regulating  resistors  and  aux¬ 
iliary  starting  motors. 

This  new  drive  system  also 
Incorporates  an  automatic 
safety-signBl  system  and  an 
emergency  control  station  to 
provide  protection  from  hazards. 
It  is  fully  protected  against 
overload  and  short-circuit  dis¬ 
turbances.  When  the  presses 
are  stopped,  a  safe-run  switch 
prevents  them  from  being  re¬ 
started  unintentionally. 

a 

Journalism  Contest 

FoaisT  Grovx,  Ore. — Invita¬ 
tions  to  the  second  annual  Pa¬ 
cific  University  Northwest  Jour¬ 
nalism  competition  next  April 
18  are  in  uie  mall  to  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  Idaho  high 
schooIsL  Awards  are  given  by 
the  Oregon  Journal,  tiie  Ore¬ 
gonian,  the  Foreet  Grove  Netss- 
Times,  the  Hillsboro  Argus  and 
the  Portland  Engravers.  Car¬ 
tooning  and  speech  have  been 
added  this  year. 


^cvcr  Gives  Up ! 

|yn  Bulldog  tonocity  is  regulrod  lu  saswsriuf 
^Pv  of  the  smasingly  difficult  and  intricate 

questions  sent  in  by  newspaper  readers.  The 
B  euperiencod  OKperts  ot  The  Haskla  Inforasa- 
W.  tion  Senrice  Bureau,  WasUncton,  D.  C.* 
*iMnff  on**  to  a  oue-coiTect  smuHou,  aldho 
nb  It  may  mean  nmny  hours  of  stu^  .  •  .  days 
Hh'  of  research  in  scientific  files.  This  Is  why 
editors  look  ou  the  feature  with  respect* 
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Reader  Response  Where  It  Counts 


A  valued  advertiser  in  THE  CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE  MONITOR  has  written: 

"/  thought  you  would  like  to  know  how  the 
subscribers  of  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  cooperate  with  advertisers.  There 
is  no  guessing  about  it  The  results  are  def¬ 
inite.  They  all  seem  to  be  glad  to  use  our 
products  and  tell  their  neighbors  to  'go  do 
likewise’.  We  consider  the  Monitor  the  best 
advertising  medium  we  use.  ” 

We  call  this  to  your  attention  not  as  a 
piece  of  exceptional  eulogy  but  as  strong, 
typical  evidence  that  THE  CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE  MONITOR  reaches  a  market  far 


Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK;  500  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
DETROIT:  3*101  General  Motors  Building 
KANSAS  CITY:  1002  Walnut  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  625  Market  Street 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
SEATTLE:  824  Skinner  Building 
PARIS:  56  Faubourg  Saint  Honore 
LONDON*  W.  1:  21*23  Shaftesbury  Avenue 
GENEVA:  28  Rue  du  Cendrier 
SYDNEY:  46  Pitt  Street 


above  the  average  in  responsiveness  and 
buying  power.  MONITOR  readers  have  un¬ 
usual  loyalty  for  their  international  daily 
newspaper  and  do  not  hesitate  to  recom¬ 
mend  both  the  news  and  advertising  col¬ 
umns  to  their  Mends.  Many  of  the  world’s 
leading  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
service  companies  have  proved  that  it  pays 
to  advertise  regularly  in  the  MONITOR. 

May  we  give  you  full  information  about 
the  MONITOR  MARKET?  A  telephone  call  or 
letter  will  bring  this  information  promptly. 
THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR,  One, 
Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts. 
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there’s  no  accounting  for  taste! 


take  coffee,  fy instance 


Most  people  do— but  the  brands  they  take  But,  in  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  Hills 

—well,  a  lot  depends  on  where  they  live!  Bros,  rules  the  roost.  St.  Louis  votes  for 
Hie  good  people  of  New  York  and  Cin-  Old  Judge  (sectionally  distributed), 
cinnati  buy  more  Maxwell  House  than  Philadelphia  for  Boscul,  while  Victor  is 
any  other  nationally  advertised  brand.  victorious  in  Boston. 


Tlis  rttaii  utsrs  invMitory  typ*  sf  con* 
Hnvinp  tfwdy  %ira«  originotod  by  tho 
Now  York  WorU*Tologrom  in  1939. 
Thoso  ttvdiot  oro  now  in  oporoHon  in 
tho  following  dtiou. 

Now  York  Bouton 

Philodolphio  Cincinnati 

St.  Loviu  Gary,  Ind. 

In  uovon  othor  citfot,  nowtpoporu  oro 
uoriowfly  conuidoring  initolllng  uimilor 
invontory  oporottonu.  Rold  work  to  do- 
tormkio  tho  foouibilHy  of  othor  inutaUa* 
tionu  it  undor  oroy  in  many  mero.  Tho 
Buroau  of  Advortiuing,  A.N.PJh.«  it  co¬ 
ordinating  thoto  activitiot. 

Tho  World'Tologram  mohos  ovailablo  to 
o  grocory  product  manufacturor,  ond/or 
his  odvortising  agoncy,  monthly  solos 
and  distribution  figuros  for  his  product 
and  compotitivo  brands  within  tho  samo 
classification  (for  oxampio,  o  packogod 
soap  manufacturor  rocoivos  data  on  all 
advortisod  brands  of  packogod  soap). 
Chorts  showing  omounts  spont  for  odvor* 
tising  prossuro  on  tho  14  county  oroo 
in  ooch  of  tho  four  major  modia  (nows- 
popors,  Sunday  supplomonts«  magoxinos 
ond  rodio)  onoblo  tho  manufacturor  to 
moosuro  tho  offoctivonoss  of  his  and  his 
compotitors'  odvortising  in  forms  of  od¬ 
vortising  costs  por  unit  of  salol 

Dotailod  informotion  about  studios  in 
othor  citios  can  bo  obtoinod  from  tho 
Buroou  of  Advortising  of  tho  A.N.  P.A., 
370  loxington  Avonuo,  Now  York  17, 
Now  York. 


VJktlAYlON  IN  ACCBPTANCi  BOA  A  NATIONAllY  AAVIKTISBO  COBPM 

Avorago  Monthly  Scdos  Bor-  Storo  of  MoxwoM  MoaSo  CoWoo 
comporod  with  compotitivo  bnmdt 
T  .  tird  Qobrlor  .1946^ 

¥Kmy<mi  I  BOCTON  1  ONaNNATI>|  /  «AtY  ^.1..  ff.LoillS 


Sovrcot  ibfail  Storo  Invonloriot  in 
.  oporotion  in  fho«o  citioV 


Because  “there’s  no  accountin’  for  tasted 
ALL  BUSINESS  IS  LOCAL.  Sales  opportuni¬ 
ties  vary,  market  by  market,  according 
to  the  prevailing  likes  and  dislikes  of 
their  people.  Advertbing  dollars  will 
bring  the  most  return  when  they  are 
routed  so  as  to  put  the  strongest  pressure 
against  areas  where  consumer  acceptance 
for  the  product  can  be  most  easily  built. 

Newspapers  enable  the  manufacturer 
to  do  just  that— to  allocate  his  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditures  in  proportion  to  sales 


opportunities. 

And  the  newspaper  which,  through 
continuing  retail  store  inventories,  en¬ 
ables  a  sales  manager  to  see  newspaper 
advertising  work  within  a  market  by  sup¬ 
plying  him  each  month  with  data  show¬ 
ing  actual  consumer  purchases  of  his  and 
competitive  brands  correlated  with  each 
brand’s  advertising  expenditures  in 
newspapers  and  in  other  media,  can  talk 
to  the  sales  manager  and  to  his  brass  hats 
—in  their  language! 
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